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THE UNIFICATION OF THE WORLD AND THE 
CHANGE IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE?! 


Familiarity is the opiate of the imagination; and, just 
because every western schoolboy knows that the oceanic 
voyages of discovery made by west European mariners some 
four and a half centuries ago were an epoch-making historical 
event, adult western minds are apt to take the consequences 
for granted. In addressing myself to a western public I 
shall, therefore, make no apology for pointing out how dramatic 
and how revolutionary the effect of our ocean-faring ancestors’ 
exploit has been. It has produced nothing less than a 
complete transformation of the map of the world—not, of 
course, the physical map, but the human “ lay-out ” of that 
portion of the surface of our planet that is traversable and 
habitable by mankind and that the Greeks used to call the 
olkoupvén. 

This western-made change in man’s human environment 
will be my first topic, but it leads on to two others. External 
changes of this magnitude usually evoke corresponding re- 
adjustments in people’s attitudes; and, sure enough, when 
we look around us, we can see that, among the great majority 
of mankind, the effects of those western voyages of discovery 
—recent though they are on even the shortest-sighted 
historical time-scale—have, in fact, already brought about a 
drastic change in historical outlook. This will be my second 
topic, but it will bring up a third by laying bare a paradox. 
The majority of mankind that I here have in mind is, of course, 
the non-western part, and the paradox is that to-day we 
westerners are the only people in the world whose outlook 
on history still remains pre-daGaman. Personally, I do 
not believe that this antediluvian western traditional historical 
outlook is going to last much longer. I have no doubt that a 

1 The Creighton Lecture in History for 1947-8, delivered at the University 
of London, on 17th November, 1947. 

1 
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re-orientation is in store for us in our turn, and in our Case, 
I fancy, it will be one in the literal meaning of the word, 
But why should we wait for history, like some eighteenth- 
century Prussian drill-sergeant, to take us by the scruff of 
the neck and twist our heads straight for us? Though our 
neighbours have recently been re-educated in this unpleasant 
and humiliating way, we ought surely to do better, for we 
cannot plead that we have been taken by surprise, as they were. 
The facts stare us in the face, and, by exercising our historical 
imagination, we can perhaps anticipate the compulsory 
education that is already on its way to us. The Greek Stoic 
philosopher Cleanthes prays Zeus and Fate for grace to follow 
their lead of his own will without flinching; “for if” he 
adds ‘I quail and rebel, I shall have to follow just the same.” 

Let us now plunge into our subject by reminding ourselves 
of the revolutionary change in the map. 

One knows that mankind, being human, is always and 
everywhere in danger of exaggerating the historical importance 
of contemporary events because of their personal importance 
to the particular generation that happens to be overtaken by 
them. All the same, I will hazard the guess that, when the 
age in which we ourselves are living has been left sufficiently 
far behind to be seen by future historians in a revealingly 
remote perspective, the particular contemporary event with 
which we are now concerned will stand out like a mountain 
peak on the horizon of the past. By “ the age in which we are 
living ” I mean the last five or six thousand years within which 
mankind, after having been human for at least six hundred 
thousand years before that, has attained the modest level of 
social and moral achievement that we call “ civilisation”. 
I call the recent change in the map “ contemporary ’’ because 
the four or five centuries during which it has been taking place 
are a twinkling of an eye on the time-scale that our geologists 
and astronomers have now revealed to us. And, when I am 
trying to picture to myself the perspective in which the events 
of these last few thousand years will appear to future 
historians, I am thinking of historians living 20,000 or 100,000 
years later than the present date—taking it on faith from our 
modern western scientists that there has been life on this 
planet for about eight hundred million years already, and that 
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the planet will continue to be habitable for at least as long again 
(unless western man’s precocious technological ‘‘ know-how ” 
cuts the story short). 

If the claim that I am making for the historic importance of 
our subject seems a large one, let us recall how extraordinary 
an event this change in the map has been. It has, I suggest, 
two aspects, of which the second is the more sensational. 
In the first place, since about A. D. 1500 (to reckon in terms of 
our western parochial era), mankind has been gathered into 
a single world-wide society. From the dawn of history to 
about that date, the earthly home of man had been divided into 
many isolated mansions ; since about A. D. 1500, the human 
race has been brought under one roof. This has been 
accomplished, under God, by human action, and here we come 
to the really sensational point. The agent of this revolutionary 
change in the affairs of men might have been any one of the 
divers parochial societies that were on the map when the 
revolution was put in hand, but the particular parochial 
society that has actually done the deed is the one that, of all 
of them, was the most unlikely candidate. 

In an effort to jump clear of my native western standing- 
ground and to look at this question from a less eccentric point 
of view, I have asked myself who was the most centrally- 
placed and most intelligent observer that I could think of 
among notable non-westerners who were alive at the moment 
when a few ship’s companies of western mariners embarked 
on the enterprise of unifying the world, and I have found my 
man in the Emperor Babur. Babur was a descendant, in the 
fifth generation, of Tamerlane, the Transoxanian conqueror 
who made the last attempt to unify the world by land operations 
from a continental centre. Within Babur’s lifetime—a. p. 
1483-1530—Columbus reached America by sea from Spain 
and da Gama India from Portugal. Babur started his career 
as prince of Farghana in the upper valley of the Jaxartes, 
a small country which had been the centre of the olxoupévn 
since the second century B. c. Babur invaded India overland 
twenty-one years after da Gama had arrived there by sea. 
Last but not least, Babur was a man of letters whose brilliant 
autobiography in his Turkish mother-tongue reveals a spirit 
of outstanding intelligence and perceptiveness. 
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What was Babur’s horizon? To the east of Farghana it 
included both India and China, and to the west it extended 
to Babur’s own distant kinsmen the Ottoman Turks. Babur 
took lessons from the Osmanlis in military technique, and he 
admired them for their piety and prowess in extending the 
bounds of Islam. He refers to them as ‘‘ the Ghazis of Rum”: 
the happy warriors who had succeeded, where the primitive 
Muslim Arabs had signally failed, in conquering for Islam 
the homeland of eastern Orthodox Christendom. I could 
not recollect any mention of western Christendom in Babur’s 
memoirs, and I have found none in the exhaustive geo- 
graphical index of Mrs. Beveridge’s magnificent English 
translation. Of course, Babur was aware of the existence of 
the Franks, for he was a cultivated man and he knew his 
Islamic history. If he had had occasion to allude to them, 
he would probably have described them as ferocious but 
frustrated infidels living in a remote corner of the world at 
the extreme western tip of one of the many peninsulas of the 
continent of Asia. About four hundred years before his time, 
he would have gone on to relate, these barbarians had made 
a demonic attempt to break out of their cramped and uninviting 
corner into the broader and richer domains of Rum and 
Dar-al-Islam. It had been a critical moment for the destinies 
of civilisation, but the uncouth aggressors had been foiled 
by the genius of Saladin, and their military reverses had been 
capped by a crushing moral defeat when the Christians of 
Rum, faced with a choice between two alternative future 
masters, chose the side of the angels by opting for “ the 
Prophet’s turban” in preference to ‘‘ the Pope’s tiara”, and 
accepted the boon of an Ottoman Peace. 

The arrival of Frankish ships in India in A. D. 1498, twenty- 
one years before Babur’s own first descent upon India in 
A. D. 1519, seems to have escaped Babur’s attention—unless 
his silence is to be explained, not by ignorance of the event, 
but by a feeling that the wanderings of these water-gypsies 
were unworthy of a historian’s notice. So this allegedly 
intelligent Transoxanian man-of-letters and man-of-action 
was blind to the portent of the Portuguese circumnavigation 
of Africa? He failed to perceive that these ocean-faring Franks 
had turned the flank of Islam and taken her in the rear? 
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Yes, I believe Babur would have been utterly astonished if 
he had been told that the empire which he was founding in 
India was soon to pass from his descendants to Frankish 
successors. He had no inkling of the change that was to come 
over the face of the world between his generation and ours, 
But this, I submit, is not a reflexion on Babur’s intelligence ; 
it is one more indication of the queerness of the major event 
in the history of the world in our time. 

Since A. D. 1500, the map of the ofxoupévn has, indeed, 
been transformed out of all recognition. Down to that date it 
was composed of a belt of civilisations girdling the Old World 
from the Japanese Isles on the north-east to the British Isles 
on the north-west: Japan, China, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
India, Dar-al-Islam, the Orthodox Christendom of Rum, and 
another Christendom in the west. Though this belt sagged 
down, in the middle, from the north temperate zone to the 
equator and thus ran through a fairly wide range of climates 
and physical environments, the social structure and cultural 
character of these societies was singularly uniform. Each of 
them consisted of a mass of peasants, living and working under 
much the same conditions as their forefathers on the morrow 
of the invention of agriculture some six to eight thousand 
years back, and a small minority of rulers enjoying a monopoly 
of power, surplus wealth, leisure, knowledge and skill which in 
turn enhanced their power. There had been one or two earlier 
generations of civilisations of the same type in the Old World. 
In A. D. 1500 some of these were still remembered, while others 
(since brought to light by modern western archaeologists) 
had been forgotten. There were two of the same type in exist- 
ence at this date in the New World, unknown to those of the 
Old World and barely known even to each other. The living 
civilisations of the Old World were in touch with each other, 
though not so closely as to be, or feel themselves to be, members 
of a single society. 

Their contact, such as it was, down to A. D. 1500, had been 
established and maintained along two different lines of 
communication. There was a maritime line which will be 
familiar to latter-day westerners as the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company’s route to Kobe from Tilbury. 
In a. D. 1500, and indeed as recently as the time of a great 
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uncle of mine (a vivid memory of my childhood), who com- 
manded one of the Honourable East India Company’s passenger 
sailing ships and retired from the sea before the cutting of the 
Suez Canal without ever having served on board a steamer, 
this waterway through a chain of inland seas was broken by a 
portage between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, with an 
alternative portage between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf. In the Mediterranean and Japanese sections 
of this maritime route, traffic had frequently been lively, and, 
from about 120 B. c. onwards, an infectious wave of maritime 
enterprise, set in motion by Greek mariners from Alexandria 
who found their way to Ceylon, had travelled on eastwards 
through Indonesia till it had carried Polynesian canoes to 
Easter Island. Yet, adventurous and romantic as these 
pre-western seafarers were, the water-route that they opened 
up never came to be of more than secondary importance as a 
line of communication between the civilisations. The main 
line was provided by the chain of steppes and deserts that 
cut across the belt of civilisations from the Sahara to Mongolia. 

For human purposes, the steppe was an inland sea which, 
in virtue of happening to be dry, was of higher conductivity 
for human intercourse than the salt-water sea ever was before 
the close of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. This 
waterless sea had its dry-shod ships and its quayless ports. 
The steppe-galleons were camels, the steppe-galleys horses, 
and the steppe-ports ‘‘ caravan cities’”—ports of call on 
oasis-islands and termini on the coasts where the sand-waves 
of “ the desert ” broke upon “ the sown”: Petra and Palmyra, 
Damascus and Ur, Tamerlane’s Samarkand and the Chinese 
emporia at the gates of the Great Wall. Steppe-traversing 
horses, not ocean-traversing sailing ships, were the sovereign 
means of locomotion by which the separate civilisations of 
the world, as it was before a. p. 1500, were linked together 
—to the slight extent to which they did maintain contact 
with each other. 

In that world, as you see, Babur’s Farghana was the central 
point and the Turks were, in Babur’s day, the central family 
of nations. A Turco-centric history of the world has been 
published in our lifetime by the latest in the series of the great 
Ottoman Turkish westernisers, President Mustafa Kemal 
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Atatirk. It was a brilliant device for restoring the moral 
of his fellow-countrymen, but it was a still more brilliant feat 
of genuine historical intuition ; for, from the fourth century 
of the Christian era, when they pushed the last of their 
Indo-European-speaking predecessors off the steppe, down to 
the seventeenth century, which witnessed the collapse of the 
Ottoman, the Safawi and the Timurid Turkish dynasties 
in their respective domains of Rum, Iran and India, the 
Turkish-speaking peoples really were the key-stone of the 
Asiatic arch from which the pre-daGaman belt of civilisations 
hung suspended. During those twelve hundred years, the 
overland link between the separate civilisations was commanded 
by Turkish steppe-power, and, from their central position in 
this pre-daGaman world, the Turks rode out, conquering and 
to conquer, east and west and south and north: to Manchuria 
and Algeria, to the Ukraine and the Deccan. 

But now we come to the great revolution : a technological 
revolution by which the west made its fortune, got the better 
of all the other living civilisations, and forcibly united them 
into a single society of literally world-wide range. The 
revolutionary western invention was the substitution of the 
ocean for the steppe as the principal medium of world- 
communication. This use of the ocean, first by sailing ships 
and then by steamships, enabled the west to unify the whole 
inhabited and habitable world, including the Americas. 
Babur’s Farghana had been the central point of a world united 
by horse-traffic over the steppe; but in Babur’s life-time 
the centre of the world made a sudden big jump. From the 
heart of the continent it jumped to its extreme western verge, 
and, after hovering round Seville and Lisbon, it settled for a 
time in Elizabeth’s England. In our own life-time we have 
seen this volatile world-centre flit again from London to New 
York, but this shift to a still more eccentric position on the far 
side of the ‘‘ herring pond” is a local movement, not com- 
parable in magnitude to the jump, in Babur’s day, from the 
steppe-ports of central Asia to the ocean-ports of the Atlantic. 
That huge jump was caused by a sudden revolution in the 
means of locomotion. The steppe-ports were put out of action 
when the ocean-going sailing-ship superseded the camel and 
the horse; and now that, under our eyes, the ocean-going 
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steamship is being superseded by the aeroplane, we may ask 
ourselves whether the centre of the world is not likely to 
jump again—and this time as sensationally as in the sixteenth 
century—under the impetus of a technological revolution 
that is at least as radical as the sixteenth-century substitution 
of da Gama’s caravel for Babur’s tipuchaq. I will recur to 
this possibility before I conclude. Meanwhile, before we roll 
up Babur’s overland map of the world and unfurl the maritime 
map that has held the field from Babur’s day to ours, let us 
call the roll of the separate civilisations among which the human 
race was partitioned down to Babur’s day and interrogate them 
briefly about their historical outlook. 

The uniformity which these separate civilisations display 
in their cultural character and their social structure extends 
to their historical outlook as well. Every one of them was 
convinced that it was the only civilised society in the world, 
and that the rest of mankind were barbarians, untouchables 
or infidels. In holding this view, it is evident that at least 
five out of the six pre-daGaman civilisations must have been 
in error, and the sequel has shown that actually not one of 
them was right. All variants of a fallacy are no doubt equally 
untrue, but they may not all be equally preposterous, and it 
is instructive to run through these half-dozen rival and mutually 
incompatible versions of a common “ Chosen People ”’ myth 
in an ascending order of their defiance of common sense. 

For the Chinese, their compartment of the surface of the 
earth was “ All that is under Heaven’’, and the territory 
under the imperial government’s immediate rule was “ the 
Middle Kingdom’’. This point of view is expressed with a 
serene assurance in the celebrated reply of the great Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung (imperabat a. D. 1735-1795), to a letter from 
King George the Third of Great Britain, proposing that the 
two potentates should enter into diplomatic and commercial 
relations with each other. 

“ As to your entreaty to send one of your nationals to 
be accredited to my Celestial Court and to be in control 
of your country’s trade with China, this request is contrary 
to all usage of my dynasty and cannot possibly be enter- 
tained .... Our ceremonies and code of laws differ 
so completely from your own that, even if your envoy were 
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able to acquire the rudiments of our civilisation, you could 
not possibly transplant our manners and customs to your 
alien soil... . Swaying the wide world, I have but one 
aim in view, namely, to maintain a perfect governance and 
to fulfil the duties of the State .... I set no value on 
objects strange or ingenious, and have no use for your 

country’s manufactures.”’ * 

If the barbarian envoy Lord Macartney had divulged the 
awkward fact that his royal master periodically went out of 
his mind, the emperor would not have been surprised. No 
sane barbarian princeling would have had the audacity to 
address the Son of Heaven as though he were his equal; and 
the tone, taken in all innocence, by the draftsman of the 
British missive, was indeed, bound to appear outrageous in 
the light of history as known to Ch’ien Lung and his entourage. 

Ch’ien Lung himself had made history by subjugating the 
last wild nomads of the Eurasian steppe and thereby bringing 
to an end a duel between “‘ the Desert’ and “ the Sown” 
that had been one of the main threads in the weft of human 
history for the past three thousand years. “‘ The Son of 
Heaven” had achieved this historic feat virtually single- 
handed. The only other party that could claim any share 
in the honours was the Caesar at Moscow. ‘“‘ The South Sea 
Barbarians”’ (as the Chinese called the western water- 
gypsies who had been washed up against the south coast of 
China from that direction), had had no hand at all in this 
great victory for the cause of sedentary civilisation. But 
the personal achievements of the statesman and warrior 
Ch’ien Lung could add little to the effulgence radiating from 
the Son of Heaven ex officio. The empire over which he 
ruled was the oldest, most successful and most beneficent of 
all living political institutions. Its foundation in the third 
century B. C., had given a civilised world a civilised govern- 
ment, conducted by a competitively recruited and highly 
cultivated civil service, in place of an international anarchy 
in which a number of parochial states, dominated by a 
hereditary feudal nobility, had plagued mankind by waging 
perpetual wars with one another. During the twenty inter- 


* For the full text see Whyte, A. F.; China and Foreign Powers (London 
1927, Milford), Appendix, p. 41. 
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vening centuries, this carefully ordered world peace had 
occasionally lapsed, but such lapses had always been temporary, 
and, at the close of Ch’ien Lung’s reign, the latest restoration 
of “ the Middle Kingdom ”’ was in its heyday. This political 
casket had preserved an intellectual treasure: the findings 
of schools of philosophy which had explored all the alternative 
answers to the fundamental questions of metaphysics and 
ethics. And the children of “the Middle Kingdom” had 
shown that their inborn intelligence and statesmanship were 
matched by their broadmindedness when they had adopted 
a great alien religion—the Indian-born Mahayana—to meet 
any spiritual needs that their secular civilisation might not 
be able to meet entirely out of its own resources, 

On the strength of this historical background, was Ch’ien 
Lung right in answering George III as he did? As I was 
reciting my quotation from his answer, I saw smiles pass over 
the faces of some western members of my audience. They 
were smiling, of course, because they knew the sequel; but 
what does the sequel prove? It proves, no doubt, that the 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung and his advisers were unaware of the 
overwhelming physical power which “the South Sea Bar- 
barians’’’ had acquired from their practical applications of 
new discoveries in physical science. At the date of Lord 
Macartney’s mission there were Chinese men-of-letters, already 
in the flower of their age and holding responsible positions in 
the imperial service, who were to live to see Great Britain 
make war on China and dictate terms of peace to her at the 
cannon’s mouth. But does not this very sequel also prove that 
Ch’ien Lung was as wise in his policy of non-intercourse as he 
was out-of-date in his information about ‘ the South Sea 
Barbarians’”’ military calibre? His intuition had warned 
him against trafficking in ‘strange or ingenious” British 
wares, and one very strange ware that British merchants 
offered to the imperial government’s subjects was opium, 
When the imperial authorities banned the drug, as a respectable 
government was bound to do, the barbarians took advantage 
of their unsuspected military superiority to blast an entry 
by naval gun-fire for British trade in China on British terms. 
I know this is an over-simplification of the story of “ the 
Opium War ’’, but in essence it is the truth, and the best that 
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can be said for the perpetrators of this international crime 
is that they have, ever after, been ashamed of it. I well 
remember this, I hope, redeeming sense of shame being com- 
municated to me as a child by my mother when I asked her 
about “the Opium War” and she told me the facts. 

The siren voice of History, which lured ‘‘ the Son of Heaven ” 
at Peking into fancying himself to be the unique representative 
of Civilisation with a capital ‘‘C”’, was playing the same trick, 
in A. D. 1500, on his counterpart the Caesar at Moscow. He 
too was the ruler of the latest avatar of a world-empire that 
had occasionally lapsed but, so far, had never failed to recover 
itself. The universal peace radiated by Augustus from a 
first Rome on the banks of the Tiber had been re-established 
by Constantine round a second Rome on the shores of the 
Bosphorus; and, when the Constantinopolitan empire, 
after dying and rising again three times over—in the seventh, 
the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries of the Christian 
era—had fallen to the infidel Turks in A. D. 1453, the sceptre 
had passed to a third Rome at Moscow whose kingdom was to 
have no end (so all pious Muscovites must believe). The 
Muscovite heir of Roman world power had inherited, by the 
same token, the cultural achievements of Rome’s Greek 
predecessors; and, as if that was not enough, he was also 
God’s chosen defender of the great alien religious faith— 
Christianity—which had been adopted by the pagan Graeco- 
Roman world to make good its own spiritual shortcomings. 
The heir of Greece, Rome and Christ, and, through Christ, 
of God’s Chosen People Israel! The title of Muscovy appeared, 
in Muscovite eyes, to be as conclusive as it was unique. 

If the Czar’s pretension had come to the Son of Heaven’s 
notice, he would perhaps have treated it with a certain 
leniency. When, fifteen hundred years or so before the da 
Gaman revolution in the map of the world, the first empire 
of Ts’in had made an adventurous voyage of exploration into 
the waterless sea of the steppe and had just brushed against 
the first empire of Rome with the tips of its antennae, the 
Chinese desert-mariners had generously labelled this surprising 
discovery ‘‘Ta Ts’in”’: ‘‘ the Great China” in the far west. 
But Ts’in and Ta Ts’in had always been insulated from one 

* See note at end of this article. 
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another by intervening neighbours who challenged the claims 
of both. In Hindu eyes, for instance, the Buddhism that 
China had so reverently adopted from India was nothing better 
than a deplorable aberration (happily abandoned at home) 
from Hindu orthodoxy. It was the Brahmans who held 
a monopoly of right ritual, inspired scriptures and correct 
theology. Much of the population even of India, and every 
man, woman and child in the world beyond the bounds of 
the Aryan Holy Land, were untouchable outcasts. India’s 
Muslim conquerors might wield irresistible material power, 
but they could not cleanse themselves from their ritual leprosy, 


The Muslims, for their part, were as hard on the Hindus 
and Christians as the Hindus were on the Muslims and Chinese, 
As the Muslims saw it, the prophets of Israel were all right, 
and Jesus was God’s last and greatest prophet before His 
final messenger Muhammad. The Muslims’ quarrel was not 
with the prophet Jesus but with the Christian Church, which had 
captivated Rum by capitulating to pagan Greek polytheism 
and idolatry. From this shameful betrayal of the revelation 
of the One True God, Islam had retrieved the pure religion of 
Abraham. Between the Christian polytheists on the one 


side and the Hindu polytheists on the other there again shone 
the light of Monotheism ; and in Islam’s survival lay the hope 
of the world. 


This traditional Islamic scale of values comes out sharply 
in the closing sentence of the great Egyptian historian 
Al-Gabarti’s narrative of the events of the year of the Hijrah 
1213. 

“ So this year reached its close. Among the unprecedented 
events that occurred in it, the most portentous was the 
cessation of the Pilgrimage from Egypt [ to the Holy Cities 
of the Hijaz]. They did not send the Holy Draperies 
(Kiswah) for the Ka‘bah and they did not send the Purse 
(surrah), The like of this had never happened in the present 
age, and never during the rule of the Banu ‘Osman. 
[ Truly }, the ordering of events lies with God alone.” ¢ 
* Shaykh ‘Abd-ar-Rahman Al-Gabarti: Aja’ib-al-Athar fi't-Tarajim 

wa'l-Ahbar (Cairo, A, H, 1322, 4 vols.), vol. iii, p. 63; French translation 


(Cairo, on Nationale, and Paris, Leroux, A. D, 1888-1896, 9 vols.), 
vol. vi, p. 121, 
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Which was this exciting year? In our western notation, 
the twelve months corresponding to A. H. 1213 run from June 
a. D. 1798 to June 1799. It was, you see, the year in which 
Napoleon descended upon Egypt, and the sentence that I 
have quoted is Al-Gabarti’s grand finale to a most vivid and 

ting account of this supremely dramatic “ war of the 
worlds”. Being a Martian myself, I was pulled up short, 
as I well remember, the first time I read those concluding 
words. Yet one cannot read Al-Gabarti without taking him 
seriously. He would undoubtedly figure on a short list of 
candidates for being the leading historians of civilised society 
uptodate. I shall revert to this passage and try to persuade 
my fellow-westerners that our philistine inclination to laugh 
at it ought to move us to laugh, instead, at our own 
unconscionable parochial-mindedness. 

For now we come to the two really laughably fantastic cases 
of a local civilisation fancying itself to be the only civilisation 
in the world. 

The Japanese actually believed that their country was 
“the Land of the Gods’, and, in consequence, inviolable to 
invaders (though the Japanese themselves had in recent 
times successfully invaded it to the cost of their unlucky 
Nordic predecessors “‘ the Hairy Ainu’’). Japan “ the Middle 
Kingdom”! Why, Japan in A. p. 1500 was still a feudal 
society in the unedifying state of anarchy from which China 
had been salvaged by Ts’in She Hwangti in 221 B. c. What 
China, so long ago, had achieved for herself unaided, Japan 
had failed to accomplish after having enjoyed for nearly a 
thousand years the blessings of a borrowed Chinese secular 
divilisation and an Indian higher religion passed on to her by 
Chinese good offices. Could folly fly farther? Why, yes, 
it would seem that it could, for the western variant of the 
universal fallacy surely out-fooled the Japanese. The Franks 
were solemnly asserting in A. D. 1500 that the true heir of 
Israel, Greece and Rome was not the Orthodox Eastern 
Christendom but theirs, and that it was not the western but 
the Orthodox Church that was schismatic! To listen to the 
Frankish theologians you might have imagined that it was the 
four eastern patriarchates, and not the patriarchate of Rome, 
that had doctored the creed by slipping a filiogue into it. 
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And, to listen to the ““ Roman Emperors of the German Nation ” 
in their political controversies with the Greek and Russian 
successors of Augustus and Constantine, you might have 
imagined that it was the Greek and Oriental provinces and not 
the Latin provinces in which the Roman imperial government 
had perished, never to revive, in the fifth century after Christ, 
In a. D. 1500 the audacity of these Frankish pretensions to be 
“the Chosen People’ was enough to take away the breath 
of any rightly informed and properly impartial arbitrator, 
But a more astonishing fact remains to be recorded. Since 
then, four centuries and a half—and what centuries !—have 
rolled by and the Franks are still singing the same old song 
to-day: singing it solo now, too; for the other voices in the 
chorus of civilisations that were chanting a fallacious creed in 
unison in A. D. 1500 have, one by one, changed their tune 
between that year and this. 

The success of the non-western majority of mankind in 
re-educating themselves, while western minds have been 
sticking in archaic mud, is not, of course, in itself a proof of 
innately superior acumen or virtue. The beginning of wisdom 
is a salutary shock, and the non-western societies have had a 
tremendous shake-up administered to them by the western 
civilisation’s boisterous impact. The west alone has so far 
escaped this unceremonious treatment. Unshattered, up till 
now, by an upheaval of its own making, our local civilisation 
is still hugging the smug and slovenly illusion in which its 
“ opposite numbers ”’ indulged till they took their educative 
toss from the levelled horns of an unintentionally altruistic 
western bull. Sooner or later, the repercussions of this 
collision will assuredly recoil upon the west herself; but 
for the present this Janus-like figure slumbers on :—abroad 
a charging bull, at home a now solitary Sleeping Beauty. 

The shocks which the other civilisations have received 
have indeed been severe enough to wake even the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus. Imagine the psychological effect of the 
British diktat of a. D. 1842 on some Chinese scholar-statesman 
who was old enough to remember the Emperor Ch’ien Lung’s 
handling of Lord Macartney’s embassy forty-nine years 
earlier! Read Al-Gabarti! I have only space to quote his 
account of one incident that followed the sudden appearance, 
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on Friday the 8th Muharram, A. H. 1213, of twenty-five foreign 
ships off the Egyptian port of Alexandria. 

“The townspeople were wondering what the foreigners 
could have come for, when a little boat stood in and landed 
ten persons .... These foreigners said that they were 
Englishmen, and they added that they were on the look-out 
for some Frenchmen, who had started with a considerable 
fleet for an unknown destination. They were afraid, they 
said, of seeing these Frenchmen make a surprise attack on 
Egypt, because they knew that the people of Egypt would 
not be able to repel the invaders or to prevent them from 
landing .... The foreigners went on to say: ‘ We shall 
be content to keep the sea with our ships, in order to defend 
the city and patrol the coast ; we shall ask you for nothing 
but water and provisions, and for these we will undertake 
to pay.’ The notables of the city refused, however... 
to enter into relations with the English, and said to them: 
‘This country belongs to the Sultan, and neither the French 
nor any other foreigners have any business here; so be 
good enough to leave us.’ At these words the English 
messengers returned to their ships and went off to look for 
their provisions somewhere else instead of at Alexandria, 
‘mm order that God might accomplish the work that was 
preordained in His decree.’ ’’ 

When one reads on, one finds that these latter-day gesta 
Dei per Francos stimulated the receptive doctor of the 
University of Al-Azhar to begin his own personal re-education 
immediately. One of the first acts of the French after occupy- 
ing Cairo was to stage there a scientific exhibition, with 
practical demonstrations, and our historian was among the 
visitors. After remarking that the French evidently mistook 
the Muslims for children who could be impressed by monkey- 
tricks, and that this was really rather childish of the French 
themselves, Al-Gabarti frankly records his admiration for the 
demonstrated achievements of Frankish science.* He notices 
that, among the damage suffered by the French in a revolt 
which they had provoked by their high-handed behaviour 
at the outset, the loss which they appeared to mind the most 


* French translation, vol, vi, ad inif. 
* French translation, vol. vi, p. 75; op. pp. 70-1. 
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was that of some scientific instruments that had been destroyed 
in the house of the savant Cafarelli.?, But Al-Gabarti’s interest 
in French science is surpassed by his sensitiveness to French 
justice. French soldiers are convicted of house-breaking with 
violence, and, on Napoleon’s personal orders, they pay for their 
crime with their lives. Napoleon’s successor in command 
of the French army of occupation, General Kléber, is 
assassinated by a Muslim fanatic, and the murderer is given 
a genuine fair trial. This trial wins Al-Gabarti’s enthusiastic 
admiration, and, frank as always, he records his opinion that 
the Muslims would not, in corresponding circumstances, have 
risen to that moral level. He is so intensely interested in the 
proceedings, and so eager to preserve a record of them, that he 
incorporates the dosster of the trial in his narrative, reproducing 
the documents verbatim in the French military chancery’s 
defective Arabic.°® 


When one observes how quickly and readily the Egyptian 
Muslim scholar Al-Gabarti learnt a French lesson that was 
very far from being “‘ without tears”, one’s mind turns to the 
series of great Ottoman Turkish westernising statesmen: 
Mehmed ‘Ali of Kavalla, the Macedonian battalion-commander 
who came and saw what the French had been doing in Egypt 
and who carried on Napoleon’s revolutionary work there 
after Napoleon had come and gone!®; Sultan Selim III, who 
lost his life at Constantinople, nine years after Napoleon's 
disembarkation at Alexandria, in a pioneer attempt to 
westernise the Ottoman army; Sultan Mahmud II, who 
succeeded, after half a life-time of patient waiting, in executing 
his martyr-cousin’s political testament; and, last but not 
least, President Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, who completed, in 
our life-time, the totalitarian revolution in Ottoman Turkish 
life that Sultan Selim had initiated some six generations 

7 Ibid, p. 66. 

* Ibid., pp. 82-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 223 and 251. 

#” In proceeding with the writing of his history of his own times, Al-Gabarti 
dealt as faithfully with Mehmed ‘Ali as with Napoleon or ‘Abdallah Menou. 
In an evil hour for the historian, the dictator heard of his work and instituted 
inquiries into its contents, and, after that, Al-Gabarti’s record of Mehmed 
‘Ali’s deeds was abruptly terminated, Riding home on his ass one dark night 
(to be exact, it was the night of the 27th Ramadan, A. H. 1237, alias 22nd 


June, 1822), our too truthful informant “ softly and silently vanished away”. 
His adverse judgment on Islamic justice had been prophetic. 
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earlier. These Ottoman names recall their counterparts else- 
where: the arch-westerniser, Peter the Great and his 
Bolshevik executors; the shrewd architects of the Meiji 
“Restoration ’’ in Japan; the Bengali syncretist Ram Mohan 
Roy, who, by carrying the issue on to the terrain of religion, 
showed the characteristic Hindu feeling for the true relative 
values of matter and spirit—however indignantly the orthodox 
Hindu pandits of the day might shake the dust of this 
heresiarch’s defiling threshold from off their own unprofitably 
unsullied feet. 

At the inspiration or behest of these mighty “ Herodians ” 
—and the driving force has usually been a cross between 
persuasion and compulsion—a younger generation of non- 
westerners from all the once separate societies which the west 
has now swept together in its world-enveloping net has literally 
been coming to school in the west in our day. They are taking 
western lessons at first-hand in the Universities of Paris and 
Cambridge and Oxford; at Columbia and at Chicago; and, 
as I was scanning the faces of my audience in the Senate House 
of the University of London, I saw to my pleasure a contingent 
of their representatives there. An élite in all the non-western 
societies has, in fact, by now, successfully re-educated itself 
out of its traditional self-centred parochial point of view. 
Some of them, alas, have caught, instead, the western 
ideological disease of nationalism, but even nationalism has, 
for non-westerners, at least the negative merit of being an 
exotic infirmity. It, too, draws them out of their ancestral 
shell. In short, by one road or another, the emotionally 
upsetting but intellectually stimulating experience of being 
taken by storm by the west has educated these non-western 
students of human affairs into realising (and what an effort 
of imagination this implies !) that the past history of the west 
is not just the west’s own parochial concern but is their past 
history too. It is theirs because the west—like those house- 
breaking French soldiers at Cairo whose execution by Napoleon 
AlGabarti records—has thrust its way into its defenceless 
neighbours’ lives; and these neighbours must, therefore, 
familiarise themselves with western history if they are to 
learn how to take their bearings in a new world-wide society of 
which we westerners have made them members by main force. 


2 
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The paradox of our generation is that all the world has now 
profited by an education which the west has provided, except 
(as we have observed already) the west herself. The west 
to-day is still looking at history from that old parochial self. 
centred standpoint which the other living societies have by 
now been compelled to transcend. Yet, sooner or later, the 
west, in her turn, is bound to receive the re-education which 
the other civilisations have obtained already from the unification 
of the world by western action. 

What is the probable course of this coming western mental 
and moral revolution? Wending our way, as we have to do, 
with our noses up against an iron curtain that debars us from 
foreseeing our own future, we may perhaps gain some 
illuminating side-lights from the histories of older contem- 
poraries where we know the whole story because the dramatis 
personae have already departed this life. What, for instance, 
was the sequel to the impact of the Graeco-Roman civilisation 
on its neighbours? If we follow the thread through sixteen 
or seventeen centuries, from the catabasis of Xenophon’s 
ten thousand companions-in-arms to the latest achievements 
of Greek-inspired Muslim science and philosophy before the 
Mongol cataclysm, we shall see an apparently irresistible 
Greek offensive on the military, political, economic, intellectual 
and artistic planes being progressively contained, halted and 
thrown into reverse by the counter-measures of its non-Greek 
victims. On all the planes on which they had been attacked, 
the Orientals’ counter-offensive was successful on the whole, 
but it was chequered in its fortunes and sometimes ironical in 
its consequences. There is, however, one point—religion, 
the Greeks’ Achilles’ heel—at which oriental counter- 
stroke went home and made history. 

This fully-told yet all but contemporary tale has an evident 
bearing on our own prospects ; for a spiritual vacuum like the 
hollow place at the heart of that Hellenic culture which the 
Greeks temporarily imposed on the world has latterly made its 
appearance in the culture of our western Christendom in the 
form in which this culture has been “ processed ” for export. 
For some two hundred years, dating from the beginning of the 
daGaman era, our world-storming western forefathers made 
a valiant attempt to propagate abroad the whole of our 
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western cultural heritage, including its religious core as well 
as its technological rind; and in this they were surely well- 
inspired ; for every culture is a “ whole” whose parts are 
subtly interdependent, and to export the husk without the grain 
may be as deadly as to radiate the satellite electrons of an 
atom without the nucleus. However, about the turn of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of our western Christian 
era, something happened which, I venture to prophesy, is 
going to loom out in retrospect as one of the epoch-making 
events of our modern western history when this local history 
is seen in its true light as an incident in the general history of 
mankind. This portent was a double event, in which the 
Jesuits’ failure was accentuated by the Royal Society’s 
simultaneous success. The Jesuits failed to convert the Hindus 
and Chinese to the Roman Catholic form of western Christianity. 
They failed, though they had discovered the psychological 
“know-how”, because, when it came to the point, neither 
the Pope nor the Son of Heaven nor the Brahmans would have 
it. In the same generation, these tragically frustrated Jesuit 
missionaries’ fellow-western Catholics and Protestants at 
home came to the hazardous conclusion that a religion in 
whose now divided and contentious name they had been fighting 
an inconclusive fratricidal hundred years’ war was an 
inopportune element in their cultural heritage. Why not 
tacitly agree to cut out the wars of religion by cutting out 
religion itself, and concentrate on the application of physical 
science to practical affairs—a pursuit which aroused no 
controversy and which promised to be lucrative? This 
seventeenth-century turning in the road of western progress 
was big with consequences ; for the western civilisation that 
has since run like wildfire round the world has not been the 
whole of the seamless web; it has been a flare of cotton- 
waste: a technological selvage with the religious centre-piece 
tom out. This “‘utility’’ pattern of western civilisation 
was, of course, comparatively easy to take; Peter the Great 
revealed his genius by instantly pouncing on it as soon as it 
was displayed in the west’s shop window. A hundred years 
later, the subtler and more spiritual Al-Gabarti showed a nicer 
discrimination. French technology hit him in the eye, but 
he persisted in waiting for a sign. For him, the touch-stone 
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of western civilisation, as of his own, was not technology but 
justice. This Cairene scholar had apprehended the heart of 
the matter, the issue which the west has still to fight out 
within itself. “And though I . . . understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge . . . and have not charity, I am nothing.”" 
—‘ Or what man is there of you whom, if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone? Or, if he ask a fish, will he give him 
a serpent ? ’’!? 

This brings us back to a question, raised by a sentence 
of Al-Gabarti’s, which is still awaiting our answer. Which 
really was the most important event of A. H. 1213? Napoleon's 
invasion of Egypt or the intermission of the annual pilgrimage 
from Egypt to the holy cities in the Hijaz ? 

The Islamic institution of the pilgrimage is of course, in 
itself, nothing more than an exacting external observance, 
but, as a symbol, it stands for the fraternal spirit that binds 
all Muslims together. Islam is, therefore, in danger when the 
pilgrimage falls off, as we have learnt by experience in our own 
life-time ; and Al-Gabarti was sensitive to this danger because 
he valued the spiritual treasure with which his ancestral 
religion was freighted. What value are we to place on Islam 
ourselves ? Ina chapter of world history in which the mastery 
of the world seems likely to lie in the hands of the conspicuously 
infra-pigmentated and notoriously race-conscious _ trans- 
marine English-speaking peoples, can mankind afford to do 
without the social cement of Islamic fraternity? Yet this 
social service, valuable and noble though it be, is not the essence 
of Islam—as Al-Gabarti would have been quick to point out 
to us, though he happened, himself, to be a living embodiment 
of this particular virtue of his faith. As his surname records, 
Al-Gabarti was hereditary master of one of those “ nations” 
that were the constituents of the University of Al-Azhar, as 
they were of its contemporary the Sorbonne. And who were 
his nation of the Gabart ? They were the Trans-Abyssinian 
Gallas and Somalis: true-believing ebony-coloured children 
of Ham. You will perceive that our hero’s surname and 
personal name were felicitously matched : surname Al-Gabarti 
“ the Ethiop ’’ ; personal name ‘Abd-ar-Rahman “ the Servant 


4 I Cor. xiii, 2 
i Matt. vii. 9-10 
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of the God of Mercy”. Yet this worshipper of a compassionate 
God would have testified that, if the pilgrimage is merely the 

bol of a fraternity transcending differences of colour and 
cass, this unity between true believers is, in turn, merely 
a translation into action here on earth of their true belief in 
the unity of God. Islam’s creative gift to mankind is 
Monotheism, and we surely dare not throw this gift away. 

And what about the Battle of the Pyramids? Last year, 
when, for the second time in my life, | was attending a peace 
conference in Paris, I found myself, one Sunday morning, 
sitting on a temporary wooden stand and watching the French 
“victory march” defiling past me—spahis on dancing white 
horses, and Tunisian light infantry led by a sedately drilled and 
smartly caparisoned sheep—with the Arc de Triomphe staring 
me in the face on the farther side of the procession’s route. 
Staring back at that imposing pile of masonry, my eye began to 
travel along the row of round shields below the cornice, each 
bearing the name of one of Napoleon’s victories. “It is 
pethaps a good thing’’ I caught myself thinking, as my eye 
reached the corner, ‘‘ that this monument is only four-square 
and not octagonal, for, if they had had more room, they would 
have had to come, in the end, to Sedan and the battle of 
France.” And then my mind flitted to the equally ironical 
ends of other chains of national glories: a German chain in 
which the battle of France had been followed within four 
years by the battle of Germany, and a British chain of 
victories in India beginning with Plassey and Assaye and 
running through the sonorous Panjabi names of stricken fields 
in the Anglo-Sikh wars. What, in the final account, did these 
western national victories amount to? To the same zero 
figure as the national victories—not less famous in their day— 
of those Chinese “‘ contending states ’’ which Ts’in She Hwangti 
swept off the map in the third century B.c. Vanity of vanities ! 
But Islam remains, with a mightly spiritual mission still to 
Carry out. 

So who has the last laugh in this controversy over Al-Gabarti’s 
sense of proportion? Al-Gabarti’s western readers or Al- 
Gabarti himself ? 

Now what must we westerners do if we aspire, like Cleanthes, 
te follow the beck of Zeus and Fate by using our intelligence 
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and exercising our free will, instead of constraining those 
dread deities to bring us into line by the humiliating method 
of compulsion ? 

First, I would suggest, we must readjust our own historical 
outlook on the lines on which the educated representatives 
of our sister-societies have been readjusting theirs during these 
last few generations. Our non-western contemporaries have 
grasped the fact that, in consequence of the recent unification 
of the world, our past history has become a vital part of theirs, 
Reciprocally, we mentally still-slumbering westerners have 
now to realise, on our part, that, in virtue of the same revolution 
—a revolution, after all, that has been brought about by 
ourselves—our neighbours’ past is going to become a vital part 
of our own western future. 

In rousing ourselves to make this effort of imagination we 
do not have to start quite from the beginning. We have always 
realised and acknowledged our debt to Israel, Greece and 
Rome. But these, of course, are extinct civilisations, and 
we have managed to pay our homage to them without budging 
from our traditional self-centred standpoint because we have 
taken it for granted—in the blindness of our egotism—that 
our noble selves are those ‘‘ dead ” civilisations’ raison d’étre. 
We imagined them living and dying for the sake of preparing 
the way for us—playing John the Baptist to our own rile as 
the Christ (I apologise for the blasphemy of this comparison, 
but it does bring out sharply how outrageously distorted our 
outlook has been). 

We have latterly also realised the importance, as contributors 
to our own past, of certain other civilisations which were not 
only extinct but which had lain buried in oblivion before 
we disinterred their débris. It is easy for us to be generous 
in our acknowledgments to Minoans, Hittites and Sumerians, 
for their rediscovery has been a feather in our western scholar’s 
cap and they have made their reappearance on the stage of 
history under our patronage. 

It will be harder for us to accept the not less plain fact 
that the past histories of our vociferous, and sometimes 
vituperative, living contemporaries—the Chinese and the 
Japanese, the Hindus and the Muslims, and our elder brothers 
the Orthodox Christians—are going to become a part of our 
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western past history in a future world which will be neither 
western nor non-western but will inherit all the cultures which 
we westerners have now brewed together in a single crucible. 
Yet this is the manifest truth, when we face it. Our own 
descendants are not going to be just western, like ourselves. 
They are going to be heirs of Confucius and Laotse as well as 
Socrates, Plato and Plotinus; heirs of Gautama Buddha as 
well as Deutero-Isaiah and Jesus Christ ; heirs of Zarathustra 
and Muhammad as well as Elijah and Elisha and Peter and 
Paul; heirs of Shankara and Ramanuja as well as Clement and 
Origen; heirs of the Cappadocian Fathers of the Orthodox 
Church as well as our African Augustine and our Umbrian 
Benedict ; heirs of Ibn Khaldun as well as Bossuet; and 
heirs (if still wallowing in the Serbonian Bog of politics), of 
Lenin and Gandhi and Sun Yat-sen as well as Cromwell and 
George Washington and Mazzini. 

A re-adjustment of historical outlook demands a correspond- 
ing revision of methods of historical study. Recapturing, if 
we can, an old-fashioned mode of thought and feeling, let us 
confess, with great humility, that, through the providence of 
God, the historic achievement of western man has been to do 
something not simply for himself but for mankind as a whole 
—something so big that our own parochial history is going to 
be swallowed up by the results of it. By making history we 
have transcended our own history. Without knowing what we 
were doing we have taken the opportunity offered to us. 
To be allowed to fulfil oneself by surpassing oneself is a glorious 
privilege for any of God’s creatures. 

On this view then—a humble view and yet a proud view too 
—the main strand of our modern western history is not the 
parish pump politics of our western society as inscribed on 
triumphal arches in half-a-dozen parochial capitals or recorded 
in the national and municipal archives of ephemeral ‘‘ Great 
Powers’. The main strand is not even the expansion of the 
west over the world—so long as we persist in thinking of that 
expansion as a private enterprise of the western society’s 
own. The main strand is the progressive erection, by western 
hands, of a scaffolding within which all the once separate 
societies are building themselves into one. From the beginning, 
mankind has been partitioned; in our day we are at last 
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becoming united. The western handiwork that has made this 
union possible has not been carried out with open eyes, like 
David's unselfish labours for the benefit of Solomon ; it has 
been performed in heedless ignorance of its purpose, like the 
labours of the animalculae that build a coral reef up from the 
bottom of the sea till at length an atoll rises above the waves, 
But our western-built scaffolding is made of less durable 
materials than that. The most obvious ingredient in it is 
technology, and man cannot live by technology alone. In 
the fulness of time, when the oecumenical house of many 
mansions stands firmly on its own foundations and the 
temporary western technological scaffolding falls away— 
as I have no doubt that it will—I believe it will become manifest 
that the foundations are firm at last because they have been 
carried down to the bedrock of religion. 

We have reached the Pillars of Hercules and it is time to draw 
in sail, for we cannot see clearly very much farther ahead. 
In the chapter of history on which we are now entering, the 
seat of material power is moving at this moment still farther 
away from its pre-daGaman locus. From the small island 
of Britain, lying a stone’s throw from the Atlantic coast of the 
continent of Asia, it is moving to the larger island of North 
America, a bow-shot farther distant. But this transfer of 
Poseidon’s trident from London to New York may prove to 
have marked the culmination of the dislocating effects of our 
current oceanic age of inter-communication ; for we are now 
passing into a new age in which the material medium of human 
intercourse is going to be neither the steppe nor the ocean 
but the air, and, in an air age, mankind may succeed in shaking 
its wings free from their fledgeling bondage to the freakish 
configuration of the surface—solid or liquid—of the globe. 

In an air age the locus of the centre of gravity of human 
affairs may be determined not by physical but by human 
geography : not by the lay-out of oceans and seas, steppes and 
deserts, rivers and mountain-ranges, passes and straits, but 
by the distribution of human numbers, energy, ability, skill 
and character. And, among these human factors, the weight 
of numbers may eventually come to count for more than its 
influence in the past. The separate civilisations of the pre- 
daGaman Age were created and enjoyed, as we have observed, 
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by a tiny sophisticated ruling minority perched on the back of 
a Neolithic peasantry, as Sinbad the Sailor was ridden by the 
Old Man of the Sea. This Neolithic peasantry is the last and 
mightiest sleeper, before herself, whom the west has waked. 

The rousing of this passively industrious mass of humanity 
has been a slow business. Athens and Florence each flashed 
her brief candle in the sleeper’s drowsy eyes, but each time he 
just turned on his side and sank to sleep again. It was left 
for modern England to urbanise the peasantry with sufficient 
energy on a large enough scale to set the movement travelling 
round the circumference of the earth. The peasant has not 
taken this awakening kindly. Even in the Americas he has 
contrived to remain very much himself in Mexico and the Andean 
republics, and he has struck new roots on virgin soil in the 
province of Quebec. Yet the process of his awakening has 
been gathering momentum; the French Revolution carried 
iton to the Continent ; the Russian Revolution has propagated 
it from coast to coast; and, though to-day there are still 
some fifteen hundred million not yet awakened peasants— 
about three-quarters of the living generation of mankind—in 
India, China, Indo-China, Indonesia, Dar-al-Islam and Eastern 
Europe, their awakening is now only a matter of time, and, 
when it has been accomplished, numbers will begin to tell. 

Their gravitational pull may then draw the centre- 
point of human affairs away from an Ultima Thule among the 
Isles of the Sea to some locus approximately equi-distant from 
the western pole of the world’s population in Europe and 
North America and its eastern pole in China and India, and this 
would indicate a site in the neighbourhood of Babylon, on the 
ancient portage across the isthmus between the Continent and 
its peninsulas of Arabia and Africa. The centre might even 
travel farther into the interior of the Continent to some locus 
between China and Russia (the two historic tamers of the 
Eurasian nomads), and that would indicate a site in the 
neighbourhood of Babur’s Farghana, in the familiar Trans- 
oxanian meeting-place and debating ground of the religions and 
philosophies of India, China, Iran, Syria and Greece. 

Of one thing we can be fairly confident: religion is likely 
to be the plane on which this coming centripetal counter- 
movement will first declare itself ; and this probability offers 
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us a further hint for the revision of our traditional westem 
methods of studying history. If our first precept should be 
to study our own history, not on its own account, but for the 
part which the west has played in the unification of mankind, 
our second precept, in studying history as a whole, should be 
to relegate economic and political history to a subordinate 
place and give religious history the primacy. For religion, 
after all, is the serious business of the human race. 


Note on the Part Played by Opium in Sino-British Relations, 


The terms in which this subject has been referred to in the foregoing essay, 
may be supported by the following summary of the facts, which is based on 
(i) Williamson, J. A., and other members of the Historical Association: 
Common Errors in History (London, 1945, King and Staples) ; (ii) Pratt, 
Sir J.: War and Politics in China (London, 1943, Cape) ; (iii) Costin, W.C.: 
Great Britain and China, 1833-1860 (Oxford, 1937, Clarendon Press); 
(iv) Morse, H. B.: The International Relations of the Chinese Empire: The 
Period of Conflict, 1834-1860 (London, 1910, Longmans Green). None of 
the authors of these works is Chinese; all are westerners; all but one are 
British subjects ; the author of (iv) is a citizen of the United States. 

1. The smoking of opium, which is the most noxious way of taking the 
drug, was first introduced into China by the Dutch (from Java). 

2. Addiction to opium-smoking came to be far more widespread in China 
than elsewhere (e.g., than in British India, which came to be the chief, though 
never sole, source of opium-production in the world and of opium-importation 
into China). 

3. The British government in India assumed a monopoly of the sale of 
opium in their dominions in A. D. 1773, and of the manufacture of it in A. D. 
1797. 

4. In a. p. 1800 the Chinese government forbade both the cultivation of 
the opium poppy in China and its importation from abroad (opium-smoking 
had long since been a penal offence in China). 

5. Before a. D. 1830, the policy of the British Indian government was to 
restrict the consumption of opium, at home and abroad, by charging a high 
price ; from a. p. 1830 onwards, they followed the opposite policy of winning 
the maximum revenue from opium by stimulating consumption through 
lowering the price. ‘‘ This had the double effect of greatly increasing the 
amount of opium smuggled into China and of increasing the amount of 
revenue accruing to the Indian government,” (Pratt, op. cit., p. 44). 

6. The British government in India were unwilling, until a. D. 1907, to 
make the sacrifice of revenue that would be entailed in putting an embargo 
on the export of opium from India to China. (The British Indian government's 
opium revenue rose from about {1,000,000 per annum in the years 1820-43, 
to over {7,000,000 in 1910-11). 

7. In the period a. p. 1800-1858, during which the importation of opium 
into China was illegal, the lion’s share of the smuggling trade was done by 
British ships. 

8. The British government in the United Kingdom never made this smug- 
gling trade illegal for British subjects, and they discountenanced compliance 
with the Chinese government’s demand that foreign merchants should sign 
bonds undertaking not to smuggle opium into China and accepting a liability 
to suffer capital punishment for this offence at the hands of the Chinese 
authorities if the offenders were caught and convicted. 
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9, The smuggling trade would not have been (a) lucrative, if there had not 
been a keen demand for opium among the Chinese public, or (b) feasible, if 
the British and other foreign smugglers had not had energetic Chinese 
confederates. 


10. Most Chinese officials were unwise and incompetent, and some of them 
corrupt, in their handling of the particular problem of opium-smuggling 
and the general problem of doing business with western traders and with 
the representatives of western governments :— 


(a) They treated representatives of western governments as if they were 
the agents of client princes, and western traders as though they were 
barbarians ; 


(b) They failed to put down the smuggling of opium into China ; 


(c) Some of them connived at the smuggling and participated in its 
profits. 


11. The British government in the United Kingdom were prevented, by 

the influence of the China trade in parliament, from giving their 

intendents of trade in China adequate authority over British subjects 
there during the critical years A. D. 1834-39. 


12. The westerners justly complained that their legitimate trade was 
vexatiously restricted and that they were subjected to wanton personal 
humiliations. 

13. The Chinese justly complained (a) that the advent of western traders 
had brought on China the curse of opium-smuggling on a large scale (in 
a. D. 1836 the value of the opium smuggled into China was greater than the 
combined value of the tea and silk legitimately exported) ; (5) that British 
and other western sailors in the port of Canton were drunken, riotous and 
homicidal. 


14. In 1839, a Chinese imperial commissioner, Lin Tse-sii, succeeded, 
by a bloodless boycott and blockade of the western merchants at Canton, 
in compelling the British chief superintendent of the trade of British subjects 
in China, Captain Charles Elliot, to co-operate with him in enforcing the 
surrender, by western merchants, of 20,283 chests of opium, valued at over 
£11,000,000, at that time held by them on Chinese soil or in Chinese territorial 
waters. Commissioner Lin duly destroyed the confiscated opium, but he 
failed to put an end to opium-smuggling. 

15. Thereafter, hostilities were started by the British, first on the 4th 
September, 1839, at Kowloon in retaliation for a refusal of permission to 
purchase food supplies, and then on the 3rd November, 1839, at Chuen-pi, 
in retort to a Chinese demand for the surrender of the murderer of a Chinese 
subject, Lin Wei-hi, who had been fatally injured on the 7th July, at Kowloon, 
in an indiscriminate assault on the Chinese civilian population by British 
(and perhaps also American) sailors who were trying to lay hands on 
intoxicating liquor. 

N.B.—Captain Elliot had held a judicial inquiry into this incident on the 

10th July, and had tried, but failed, to identify the murderer. 


16. The British government in the United Kingdom had already taken steps 
to despatch a naval and military expeditionary force to China after being 
informed of the action taken by Commissioner Lin, but before receiving 
the news of the outbreak of hostilities. 


17. The British government met with some opposition and censure, from 
a minority in parliament and among the public, for making war on China 
Ma. D. 1839-1842. 


18. In the peace-treaty signed at Nanking on the 29th August, 1842, the 
British compelled the Chinese to open treaty ports and to cede territory, 
but not to legalise the opium traffic, 
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19. At the instance of the British government, the Chinese government 
agreed, on the 13th October, 1858, to legalise the importation of opium into 
China after defeat in a second Sino-British war and fifty-eight year’ 
experience of failure to prevent the smuggling traffic. 


20. As between the Chinese and the British, the issue over opium was 
eventually closed, (a) by the progressive reduction, pari passu, during the 
years 1907-1919, of opium-cultivation in China and the importation of opium 
into China from India, by agreement between the Chinese and British Indian 
governments; (b) by the total prohibition of exports of opium from British 
India in a. D. 1926. 


N.B.—As a result of political anarchy in China, followed by Japanese 
invasion and occupation, the cultivation of the opium poppy in 
China afterwards became rife again. 





CLASSICAL ECHOES IN MEDIEVAL AUTHORS 


In a Latin poem commonly attributed to Alcuin, the great 
scholar and teacher who flourished in the second half of the 
eighth century, that famous native of Yorkshire celebrated 
the advantages of the cathedral school of York as he knew it. 
The staff indeed was small, but the range of subjects taught 
was immense, and one man seems to have been capable of 
professing everything. In short, those who are under the 
pleasant delusion that universities are so called because they 
offer to the student the chance of acquiring universal knowledge 
might be excused for thinking that the phenomenon which 
Alcuin was describing was not an elementary or even a 
secondary school, but a university. One of the most interesting 
portions of this part of the poem is a summary catalogue of 
the school library. ‘“‘ There” says Alcuin “ you shall find the 
footsteps of the fathers of old, whatsoever the Roman has of 
his own in the Latin world, all that the glory of Greece be- 
queathed to the Latins, those heavenly draughts whereof the 
Hebrew people drink, and all the beams of radiant light that 
are shed from Africa.’’' In the list of some forty specimen 
authors that follows, Greek writers earlier than St. Basil, 
Athanasius and Chrysostom are hardly mentioned. Aristotle 
stands by himself, and such works of his as the library con- 
tained would have been in Latin translations, as were no 
doubt those of other Greek writers. Again, Latin authors were, 
with few exceptions, those of a more recent date than the 
period which we call classical, and I need hardly say that the 
Fathers of the Church are there in force. There are, however, 
afew whom we should admit to our classical curriculum to-day. 
Among prose writers there are ‘‘ the mighty rhetorician ’” 
Cicero and Pliny; among poets Virgil, Statius and Lucan. 
I dare say that there were more, for Alcuin states that he had 

1 Illic invenies veterum vestigia patrum 
Quidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orbe 
Graecia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latinis 
Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit imbre Superno 
Africa lucifiuo vel quidquid lumine sparsit. 
(Atcuin, De pontif. et sanctis ecclesiae Ebor., ll. 1539-43.) 
*yhetor ingens, ibid., 1. 1553. 
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to leave out many names which would be an excessive strain 
on the demands of his lyre, and might, incidentally, we may 
add, have been too much for its resources. 

To trace the influence of the classics on medieval authors 
is a fascinating pursuit. We often hear the Latin of the middle 
ages decried as “dog Latin”, ‘“ monkish Latin” and by 
other such terms of contempt. There is plenty of Latin, it is 
true, which is more colloquial than grammatical, plenty in 
which any case, the nominative for preference, will do at a 
pinch, plenty in which concords are cheerfully violated without 
excuse—and this kind of thing may possibly be described as 
dog Latin. But monkish Latin, though in the later middle 
ages it deteriorated considerably, produced an immense body 
of literary work which, if it varies greatly in merits of style 
and is often heavy, often flat and bald, and seldom rises, 
whether in argument or in narrative, to any great height of 
eloquence or picturesqueness, is nevertheless grammatical 
and coherent. To Cicero the language of the medieval theo- 
logian might constantly seem obscure: he would certainly 
have demanded an explanation of terms which, taken from 
the rich vocabulary of St. Augustine, would have conveyed 
nothing to his unconverted mind. But if, with such expressions 
cleared up, he might have criticised certain turns of phrase 
and winced at occasional barbarisms and inelegancies, he 
would at any rate have allowed it to be generally correct. 
Moreover, if we know anything of Cicero, his heart would 
have been softened to recognise echoes of his own voice, from 
the De Officiis or the Somnium Scipionis, even though they 
might be transmitted faintly or with imperfect understanding. 

Of prose-writers Seneca probably came next to Cicero in 
lasting popularity. As Chaucer said of the clerk of Oxenford, 
“ Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche’’, and prose was 
the proper vehicle of grave morality. There was also a semi- 
Christian tradition attaching to Seneca, owing to the alleged 
correspondence between him and St. Paul, which had its 
place among several works popularly attributed to him. 
I do not know who the historici veteres may have been to 
whose presence in the collection at York Alcuin refers. He 
does mention Trogus Pompeius, one of the lesser historians 
of the Augustan age, and Livy may have been there as well. 


Beg22 S32 . 
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Valerius Maximus is also possible ; but the favourite historians 
of the day, such as Orosius, the most popular of all, were post- 
classical, and what the historian needed, in the current con- 
ception of history, was a useful epitome of facts rather than a 
model of style. 

But with poetry it was different, and the three poets whom 
Alcuin mentions, Virgil, Statius and Lucan, preserved their 
fame throughout the middle ages. We can hardly doubt that 
the library at York contained some at least of the works of 
Ovid: I have no doubt that Horace, whose name, Flaccus, 
Alcuin borrowed for his own use, might have been found there. 
But the fame of all these was subordinate to the fame of 
Virgil. There is a celebrated passage in the Confessions of 
St. Augustine which shows the attraction which his verse 
possessed for sensitive and receptive minds. Augustine laments 
his concentration on a literature which obliged him to follow 
the wanderings of some man called Aeneas, while he had no 
thought of his own spiritual wanderings, “ and to bewail the 
death of Dido, because she slew herself for love, while amid 
all this I, wretch that I was, endured with dry eyes my own 
death of separation from Thee, o God my life. For what is 
more pitiable than a pitiful being that has no pity for itself, 
or that weeps for the death of Dido, which happened because 
she loved Aeneas, and weeps not for its own death which 
happened because it loved not Thee, o God, Light of my 
heart, Bread of the mouth of my soul within, Power that weds 
my thought to the bosom of my contemplation.”* At the 
same time, however justly he might regret such absorption in 
the pleasures of imagination and such preference of a fictitious 
grief to the genuine sorrow of penitence, Augustine owed a 
heavy debt to classical studies pursued with unregenerate 
delight. There it was that he learned that supreme command 
of language, that sense of the power of words, their rhythm 


* Nam utique meliores quia certioves evant primae illae litterae quibus fiebat in 
me et factum est et habeo illud ut et legam si quid scriptum invenio et scribam 
ipse st quid volo quam illae quibus tenere cogebar Aeneae nescio cuius errores 

errorum meorum et plorare Didonem mortuam quia se occidit ob amorem 
cum interea meipsum in his a te morientem Deus vita mea siccis oculis fervem 
miserius. Quid enim miserius miseve non misevante seipsum et flente Didonis 
mortem quae fiebat amando Aeneam non flente autem mortem swam quae fiebdat 
non amando te Deus lumen cordis mei et panis oris intus animae meae et sinum 
cogitationis meae. 
(S, Aug. Conf. i, 15.) 
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and music, which must have been in Alcuin’s mind when he 
wrote of “all the beams of radiant light that are shed from 
Africa”. The outstanding characteristics of Augustine's 
literary style are individual. No one before him, so far as | 
know, had manifested his peculiar gift of ringing changes on 
a single word, of using repetition with novel effect to bring out 
all that a word can be made to say. Some of you may remember 
those phrases from the opening of the third book of the Con. 
fessions which Shelley chose as the motto of his Alastor, 
“Not as yet was I a lover, and I was in love with love. . . , 
Being in love with love, I sought for what I might love. . . . 
To love and be loved was sweet to me, more so if I also enjoyed 
the sweets of love.’’* There is no echo here of any previous 
author ; but it was Augustine’s study and appreciation of the 
Latin classics that taught him the charm and magic of words 
and enabled him to invest his psychology with poetry. 

Apart from any attractions of style or the wealth of material 
which, with the aid of commentators, he afforded to the 
speculations of grammarians, Virgil’s supposed prophecy of 
the Christian dispensation in the fourth eclogue gained him 
an abiding place in the reverence of medieval Christians. 
Not even Dante, the greatest and most faithful of his disciples, 
gave him a place among the redeemed: he was not among 
the company whom, not very long after his death, he saw 
ascend from the shades to Paradise at the bidding of the 
powerful Victor who bore the banner of victory.5 But, if not, 
he had at any rate been gifted with the voice that announced 
to the Roman world the approaching return of the age of gold ; 
and there was a general feeling that, had he lived a little 
longer, he would have become a partaker in its benefits. Had 
he not instinctively become a Christian, he would at any rate 
have been moved by the arguments of St. Paul. There is a 
fragment of a sequence which is said to have been sung at 
Mantua, Virgil’s birthplace, on the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, describing how the Apostle of the Gentiles, after his 
last voyage, visited the traditional tomb of Virgil near Puteoli 
and was moved to tears at the thought of its occupant, and 


* Nondum amabam et amave amabam . . . quaerebam quod amarem amans 
amare. . , . Amare et amavi dulce mihi evat, magis si et amantis corpore fruerer. 
(Ibid., iti, 1.) 
* Dante, Inf iv, 52-61. 
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the advantages which his verse would have acquired had he 
accepted Christianity under apostolic tuition : 
Guided to the tomb where sleeping 
Maro lies, the Apostle, weeping, 
Spake, with dew of pious tears, 
“ First of poets, had I sought thee 
Living, then my lore had wrought thee 
Fame surpassing all thy peers.’’® 

This, the one stanza of the hymn which survives, is of un- 
certain origin. It was communicated orally to the learned 
Herr Schlosser by his brother early in the last century and 
was not given to the world until after the brother’s death, 
and I have often wondered whether either the said brother or 
Herr Schlosser, or both in combination, did not invent it. 
If so, it is at any rate a happy invention which is quite in 
keeping with medieval thought on the subject. 

But, in addition to the conception of Virgil as a poet who 
so nearly achieved Christianity, there were other legends 
about him which captured unlearned minds readily. To people 
who knew nothing of his poetry the prophet of the new realm 
of gold was the great magician, the wonder-worker and conjurer 
who became the centre of a saga, like Merlin in Arthurian 
legend. Nor were those stories wanting in which Virgil fell 
a victim to female astuteness, like Aristotle to the tyranny of 
Campaspe, like Merlin in the forest of Broceliande to the wiles 
of Vivien, or Samson to those of Delilah, and cut a very un- 
dignified figure. But, if his reputation was thus popularly 
obscured by myth, there must always have been some who 
took pleasure in his literary greatness and looked upon his 
verse as more than a foundation for grammatical exercises. 
And to Dante, the greatest poet of the middle ages and, in 
his use of the vulgar tongue as his medium, anticipating the 
new age that was at hand, Virgil was the supreme master of 
verse, the poet whose theme was the world-wide dominion of 
Rome and the empire in the revival of which Dante saw the 
hope of his distracted country. Further, Dante did not only 

® Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piae rorem lacrimae. 

*' Si te vivum invenissem 


Qualem "’ inquit “ te fecissem 
Poetarum optime,” 
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read into his own aspirations the achievements of the age of 
Virgil. He made the older poet’s style his own, appropriating 
it with a reverent admiration, doing honour to its very phrases 
by giving them fresh point in new circumstances, and imparting 
to his own language that untranslatable quality, that mingling 
of simplicity with subtlety, that sense of something up. 
fathomable behind the mere words which give Virgil's style 
its peculiar distinction. 

But I shall have a little more to say of Dante presently and 
in the meantime I will ask you for a moment to look at two 
authors whose debt to classical literature is very obvious, 
The first, whose life covers rather more than the last quarter 
of the sixth century and the first quarter of the seventh, 
with a considerable margin on both sides, is Isidore of Seville, 
This saint of the Spanish church was famous for centuries 
as the author of an encyclopaedic work called the Origines, 
but better known as Etymologiae, which was intended to 
summarise the whole range of human knowledge. It was not 
altogether his own: much of it indeed was borrowed from 
earlier sources, and nothing is more familiar to the student of 
post-classical literature than the excellent habit, unhindered 
by any law of copyright, of supplying portions of a work, 
where the author’s own knowledge was deficient, from existing 
books that themselves perhaps had been compiled with similar 
borrowings. When, some generations after Isidore, Rabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mainz in the days of Charlemagne, set 
about writing his work De Universo, he simply rearranged 
the greater part of Isidore’s material, using it word for word, 
and adding to it the allegorical and spiritual commentary 
which hitherto it had lacked. The point, however, is, not that 
Isidore borrowed freely and inevitably lent himself to borrowing 
at a later date, but that his work shows a wide knowledge of 
classical writers and a power of appropriate quotation to 
illustrate his comments on the arts and sciences and the 
wonders of nature. Possibly, if you go to Isidore in quest of 
etymologies, you may not find him the safest guide in the 
world, but you will find in him some sober entertainment and 
you will improve your vocabulary in many directions. And, 
recurring again and again in his pages you will find lines from 
Virgil, Eclogues, Georgics and Aeneid, side by side with citations 
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drawn from many other sources. In prose he was acquainted 
extensively with Cicero, orations as well as philosophical and 
moral treatises, with Sallust, with Suetonius, with Pliny’s 
Natural History. In verse he quotes not only from Virgil, 
put from Plautus, Ovid, Lucan, Lucretius, Juvenal, Persius, 
Horace, Martial and Statius, and from some of them freely 
and copiously. He seems to have known nothing of Catullus 
or Propertius : the Annals of Tacitus were a sealed book to him 
and his contemporaries, who knew of them only by vague 
rumour. Occasionally Virgil failed him : you may look through 
the twelfth book of the Etymologies, De animalibus, and find 
only one reminiscence of Virgil. But other sources supplied 
him with what he wanted. When he came to deal with reptiles 
there was one invaluable passage in Lucan of which he made the 
most. In the ninth book of Pharsalia Lucan describes Cato’s 
campaign in Libya and the plague of serpents that wrought 
havoc among his troops. My ophidian lore is insufficient to 
allow me to do justice to the passage or distinguish zoologically 
between the grievous amphisbaena that rears its coils to a twin 
head, the swimming snake that befouls the water, winged 
serpents like javelins, the parias that is content to furrow its 
way along on its tail, the prestey that yawns greedily with 
smoking jaws, the plague-bringing seps that dissolves bones 
and body together, and the worm whose hissing strikes all 
these pests with terror, that harms before it poisons, that 
scatters wide before it all the common breed and rules sole 
monarch in the empty desert—the basilisk.7 One by one 
Isidore introduces them to his public with the appropriate 
line from Lucan. This is a good example of his method with 
which I must content you. But I cannot leave it without 
remarking that, seven centuries later, the same passage from 
Lucan moved Dante to a flight of imagination in which he 
conceived one of the most ingenious and most unpleasant 


7 Et gravis in geminum surgens caput amphisbaena 
Et natrix violator aquae iaculique volucres 
Et contentus iter cauda sulcare parias 
Ovaque distendens avidus spumantia prester 
Ossaque dissoluens cum corpore tabificus seps 
Sibilaque effundens cunctas terrentia pestes 
Ante venena nocens late sibi submovet omne 
Vulgus et in vacua regnat basiliscus arena. 


(Lucan, Pharsalia, ix, 717-24.) 
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passages of the Inferno. With that sublime consciousness of 
his own genius which was too well founded to be accused of 
arrogance, Dante preluded his picture of ever-changing alterna- 
tion between the human and serpentine forms of the robbers in 
Malebolge with a warning to his poetic models. ‘‘ Now let 
Lucan be silent, where he tells the tale of poor Sabellus and of 
Nassidius (victims, one of the seps and the other of the prester), 
and let him wait to hear my story.” Or again, Ovid may have 
related the metamorphosis of Cadmus into a snake or Arethusa 
into a fountain with remarkable skill, but we are reminded 
that he never had the task which Dante set himself of putting 
two beings face to face and transforming each into the other’ 

The other writer to whom I refer stands much nearer to 
Dante than to Isidore in point of time. He is the great English 
bishop of Chartres, John of Salisbury, the friend and biographer 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, to whom the principal MS. of 
the Policraticus, now in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
belonged, the gift of its author. John of Salisbury is one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the history of medieval thought, 
typical in the range of his learning and in his power of appreciat- 
ing the reality that lies beneath the surface of things of the 
age which has left its greatest memorial in the fabrics of such 
buildings as the two churches with which he was chiefly 
connected, in the choir of Canterbury and the cathedral 
church of Chartres. Apart from a large correspondence, his 
chief writings are the lengthy Policraticus and a shorter treatise 
Metalogicus. I need speak only of the first, which bears the 
secondary title De nuyis curialium et vestigiis philosophorum, 
the footprints of philosophers being naturally represented as a 
safer path to follow than the pursuit of courtly trifles. Such 
knowledge of Greek as John possessed does not seem to have 
gone far beyond a bowing acquaintance with the alphabet ; 
but, like others of his day, he gave his book a quasi-Greek 


® Taccia Lucano omai, la dove tocca 

Del misero Sabello et di Nassidio, 
E attenda ad udir quel ch’or si scocca 

Taccia di Cadmo e d’ Avetusa Ovidio : 
Che’ se quello in serpente e quella in fonte 
Converte, poetando io non l’invidio : 

Ché duo nature mai a fronte a fronte 
Non trasmutd, si ch’ambedue le forme 
A cambiar lor materie fosser pronte. 

(Dante, Inf., xxv, 94-102.) 
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title, which we may interpret as meaning that its subject was 
intended to be useful to the ruler of a state. It is in fact a 
treatise on the art of government, beginning with a study of 
those frivolities, the polite trivialities which are hindrances to 
the conduct of the state, continuing with the construction of a 
theory of the state—the first attempt of the kind, as the late 
Dr. Reginald Lane Poole observed,® since the days of 
St. Augustine—and concluding with a similar work of building 
up, this time of the individual, ruler, statesman and citizen, 
who is necessary to the commonwealth. Though the general 
scheme is clear, the work is constantly interrupted by 
digressions. It is, in fact, encyclopaedic, embodying the 
miscellaneous knowledge of a well-read author whose brain 
was perpetually active, interested in all human affairs. His 
conversation is large and leisurely; his treatment of his 
subject reminds me of what George Eliot said of Fielding’s 
prefatory chapters to the books of Tom Jones: he takes his 
arm chair to the proscenium and chats with us in all the full 
ease, not indeed of his lusty English, but of his suave and 
accomplished Latin. His pages are embellished with quotations 
drawn from the Latin classics, from the Vulgate, from the 
Fathers, from the volumes of the civil law, from the Decretum 
of Gratian. The sources which supplied him with his wealth 
of quotation and reminiscence gave him also illustrative 
anecdotes or tempted him into the discussion of episodes, 
historical or legendary. From an early chapter of his examina- 
tion of the follies on which men of fashion fritter away their 
time came the two stories about gambling in high places which 
Chaucer inserted in the Pardoneres Tale, and it would be an 
interesting task, which may possibly have been undertaken 
already, to follow up the question of his influence on later 
writers. The great feature, however, of John of Salisbury’s 
work, with all its learning, with its eagerness to discover wise 
saws and modern instances in the works of his illustrious 
predecessors and bring them before the notice of the world, 
is his entire freedom from pedantry, the liberal humanity of 
his outlook on life, the outlook of a man who makes friends 
of his books and regards the literature of the past as a living 
companion for practical consultation. 


* Poole, Medieval Thought and Learning, second ed., p. 190. 
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Virgil, Lucan, Juvenal, Persius, Ovid (especially the Metg. 
morphoses)—all these poets John of Salisbury had at his 
fingers’ ends. He makes constant references to the Satires 
Epistles and Ars Poetica of Horace, but he had much less 
knowledge of the Odes. He was well acquainted with certain 
comedies of Terence, not, however, with Plautus. There is not 
a single mention of Lucretius in his work : he had read Statius, 
but with less attention than other poets. In prose he hada 
good working knowledge of Cicero, with a strong appreciation 
of the moral and philosophical side of his writing ; most of 
his history, however, came from the anecdotal compilation of 
Valerius Maximus and from Orosius. Of other prose writers 
he knew Seneca and Pliny well, while he was indebted for a 
number of quotations to the Satyricon of Petronius, with its 
mingled verse and prose. When we consider that these authors 
formed merely a fraction, though an important fraction, of 
his reading, we are left with admiration for the readiness of 
resource that could so easily summon up the treasures stored 
by a retentive memory and give them living force in his service. 
“I have read” wrote to him his friend Peter of Blois, the 
erudite archdeacon of Bath, “I have read your book Of 
Courtly Trifles, and marvellously has it refreshed me ; for in 
it there is learning in its finest form, while the artfully handled 
diversity of its contents affords inestimable matter for delight.’ 

I may turn to a writer slightly junior to John of Salisbury, 
so far as we know anything definite about him. This is Alain 
of Lille, who earned the title of Doctor Universalis. Among 
other works he left behind him a long poem in hexameters 
with the title Anticlaudianus, to which, as well as to the mingled 
verse and prose of his De Planctu Naturae, Chaucer makes 
passing reference.!! At first sight the title would seem to imply 
a poem written in opposition to another poet, Claudian, one 
of the brilliant products of Africa, who flourished at the close 
of the fourth century. Claudian, a most attractive and interest- 
ing poet, in whose verse there still lingers something more than 
the mere after-glow of the vanished day of the great Augustans, 
 Libyrum vestrum de nugis cuvialibus legi et mivabiliter me refecit nam et ih 


optima forma eruditionis est et propter artificiosam sententiarum varietatem 
tnaestimalilis materia voluplatis. 


(Per, Buixs., Ep., xxii.) 


t See House of Fame, 986; Parlement of Foules, 316. 
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is remarkable for his facility in employing a mythological lore 
as extensive as Ovid’s as a vehicle of compliment to the memory 
of Theodosius the Great and to his sons Arcadius and Honorius, 
the joint rulers of the world. His admiration, however, for two 
princes who could hardly be said to possess the qualities 
requisite for their station at a critical period in the world’s 
history, was laid at their feet as in no small degree a tribute 
to the masters of the great general and defender of their 
empire, Stilicho. The whole force of his gift of satire was 
directed against the unworthy favourites of Arcadius, Rufinus 
and the eunuch Eutropius, who sought to undermine the 
influence of Stilicho in the army and at court. Of the poems in 
which he assailed these two mischievous people, that against 
Rufinus, written after the minister’s fall and death, is the more 
efiectively vigorous and remains perhaps the best known of the 
works of Claudian to-day. In it the fury Alecto, chafing at the 
peace and prosperity of the Roman world, calls a council of the 
powers of darkness to find some remedy for a state of things 
so little agreeable to herself. The advice of her companions 
showed something of that variety which we associate with the 
deliberations of Satan and his companions at the opening of 
Paradise Lost. But Alecto, in the chair, had already chosen a 
better means of achieving her purpose than the rest of the 
infernal conclave could recommend. She had ready to her hand 
“ A monster deadlier than the serpent brood, 
Swifter than pouncing tiger, fiercer of mood 
Than blustering winds, more changeable besides 
Even than Euripus’ fluctuating tides. 
Rufinus : from his dam the loathly thing 
I snatched and reared him as my fosterling’’.!* 
His character was exactly calculated to sow dissension 
and mistrust : 
“ Were this the offspring of the heroic age, 
Theseus would shun Pirithous, in his rage 
Orestes leave his fellow desolate 
And th’ Heavenly Twins would burn with mutual hate.”"™ 
18 Est mihi prodigium cunctis immanius hydris 
Tigride mobilius feta violentius Ausiris 
Acrius Euripi refluis incertius undis 
Rufinus quem prima meo de matre cadentem 
Suscepi gremio, (CLauD, in Rufinum, i, 89-93.) 
18 Talem progenies hominum si prisca tulisset 


Pirithoum fugeret Theseus offensus Orestem 
Desereret Pylades odisset Castora Pollux, (Jbid., i, 40-8.) 
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So promising a debut is followed by a detailed chronicle 
of the career of Rufinus, the treasons, stratagems and spoils 
by which he won the ear of his imperial master, the ruses by 
which he endeavoured to destroy the credit of Stilicho, and the 
painful and ignominous, but well-deserved end to which these 
manoeuvres brought him. At the conclusion of the poem, he 
arrives in the shades and sentence is pronounced upon him by 
Rhadamanthus in no measured terms. The depths of Avernus 
are inconveniently full of his victims, and Charon has to carry 
so many of them over the Styx that he is tired of ferrying to and 
fro. No punishment can be denied to Rufinus: indeed, the 
programme outlined for him, though on familiar lines, will 
spare him nothing, while furnishing him with some variety 
of occupation. The stone of Sisyphus, the wheel of Ixion, the 
thirst of Tantalus will be his to share: the vulture will give 
Tityus a little peace by turning his attention to the new- 
comer whose crimes overshadow those of all the damned. It 
is, however, difficult to decide on any suitable combination of 
penalties for one so guilty. “ It is quite sufficient to have seen 
him once. Let him purge the halls of Dis of his presence ; let 
the infernal ministers scourge him across Styx, across Erebus, 
below the prison of the Titans, the recesses of Tartarus, even 
beyond the realm of Chaos and old Night to an abyss, where, 
deeply immersed, he shall pant for ever, while the heavenly 
bodies wheel in ceaseless rotation and the sea-shore is lashed 
eternally by the storm-winds.’’’ 

In writing his Anticlaudian Alain de Lille had no intention 
of acting as an advocate on behalf of Rufinus or protesting 
against the judgment of Rhadamanthus. This time Nature, 
dissatisfied with the general corruption of mankind, summons 
together the Virtues to her abode in a pleasant wood, full of 
the song of birds, “ the Sirens of the groves, spring’s harpers”’,'5 
and irrigated by the fresh waters of a fountain in the grass. In 


« Adspexisse sat est oculis iam parcite nostris 
Et Ditis purgate domos agitate flagellis 
Trans Styga trans Evebum. Vacuo mandate barathro 
Infra Titanum tenebras infraque recessus 
1 avtareos nostrumque Chaos qua noctis opacae 
kundamenta latent penitusque immersus anhelet 
Dum votet astra polus feriant dum litora venti. 
(1bid., ii, 521-7.) 

 Syrenes nemorum, citharistae veris. 

(Anticlaud, i, 3, 38.) 
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her mansion, adorned with pictures of the good and great, 
pictures also affording salutary warnings of the fate of those 
who rebel against the law of nature, a council takes place, 
Nature in the chair. Her opening speech is praised at con- 
siderable length by Prudence, who is followed, with even 
greater prolixity, by Reason and Concord. Their general 
agreement is that, in order to counteract human depravity, it 
isnecessary to construct a perfect man, fitly furnished with all 
good works. Their task was not so easy as was Alecto’s: there 
is no anti-Rufinus ready made, and it is unanimously decided 
to send Prudence as a plenipotentiary to Heaven with the 
request for suitable material. But how is she to get to the 
secret realms of the Thunderer ? A car is needed, and that car 
is supplied by the co-operation of seven sisters, the seven 
liberal arts. The arts can do anything: they are wonderfully 
capable. “ In the countenance as in a mirror does this band of 
sisters behold, mark, learn, peruse, is taught all that is written, 
all the mind conceives, all the tongue dares to utter. It drinks 
in all of wisdom : all that the artist’s hand, the painter’s skill, 
the smith’s dexterity, the carver’s zealous diligence demands 
itcan perform. It paints like Zeuxis’’,'* and possesses the peculiar 
gifts or forty other masters of the arts and sciences. It is not 
surprising therefore to find the steering-gear of the vehicle 
furnished by Grammar, while Logic forms its axle-tree, and 
Rhetoric is the decoration of its body. Thus the Trivium makes 
itself useful. The Quadrivium, Arithmetic, Music, Geometry 
and Astronomy are the four wheels of the car, and Concord 
unites the whole. The five senses are the horses of the machine, 
and, they having been duly harnessed, Prudence, if I may so 
put it, taxies off and rises through the spheres of the several 
planets to the firmament, where she encounters the signs of 
the Zodiac. But here the senses are insufficient to find their 
way to the heavenly palace. As Dante afterwards found, there 
comes a point in the progress from earth to heaven where 
16 In vultu velut in speculo chorus iste sororum 

Conspicit attendit discit notat atque docetur, 

Quidquid charta tenet quidquid mens conci pit audet 

Lingua loqui totamque bibit sine fine sophiam. 

Quod manus artificis pictoris gratia fabri 

Dextera sculptoris solers industria poseit, 


Ut Zeuxis pingit chorus hic, etc, 
(Anticlaud,, ii, 28-34.) 
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another guide is necessary. The chariot and horses are left 
behind and Prudence proceeds under the guidance of the 
comely and serious maiden Theology, being allowed, however, 
to use the help of one of the five horses, Hearing. Amid the 
splendours of the empyrean Prudence is overcome by fearful 
astonishment, so that Theology finds it necessary to call Faith 
to her assistance. Thus reassured, Prudence finds her way to 
the throne of God and receives from him the gift of the perfect 
soul, with which she returns to her friends the virtues. To 
Nature now falls the task of supplying the bodily shape to the 
soul, and, this created, Concord, aided by Arithmetic and 
Music, unites the two, and the virtues, the liberal arts, Theology 
and Faith, bring their birthday gifts. But the perfect man 
thus endowed is not to be left without opposition. His appear- 
ance has been remarked with sorrow by our old friend Alecto, 
the former foster-mother of Rufinus. She calls to her aid Pride, 
and between them they set the vices, headed by Discord, to 
work. The battle which ensues is long and severe, but at 
length each vice, met by its virtuous opposite, succumbs, 
and the author is at liberty to bring his craft to harbour, 
promising to it an immortality which unkind criticism will be 
powerless to deny. 

The allegory, ingenious though it is, is long-drawn, and the 
poem runs to about 4,500 lines. The author’s vocabulary is 
large, his classical lore considerable. His favourite device is 
to heap substantive upon substantive, adjective upon adjective, 
verb upon verb, producing them in sheaves which fill whole 
lines with remarkable rhetorical effect. As in the case of 
Zeuxis and his forty gifted companions, all masters of arts and 
crafts, he delights in compiling long catalogues of names and 
epithets. His verse constantly treats a short final vowel as 
though it were long and it is not always careful to elide one 
vowel before another; but he observes the caesura and, 
though running on glibly, is too conscious of the virtues of a 
sedulously polished style to be slipshod. The poem is an 
eminently academic work, founded on rules, and its eloquence 
has not the vigour or spontaneity of Claudian’s invective. 
But the whole idea of the poem and its framework was given 
by Claudian, and it remains a striking example of the influence 
of classical models on a medieval scholar. 
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Claudian was not one of the universally quoted poets of the 
earlier medieval centuries. His name does not occur often in 
early catalogues of monastic libraries, and, when it does, we 
cannot be always certain how much of his verse it covers. 
So far as I have noticed, there is not a single reference to him 
in Isidore, and, when we come to John of Salisbury, he plays 
no large part in the host of writers to whom John was indebted. 
There are, however, two or three ample citations in the Poli- 
craticus from one of the panegyrics which, with a talent for 
elegant compliment as hyperbolic as his invective, he wrote 
upon successive consulships of the emperor Honorius. Another 
of these poems had been quoted with praise by St. Augustine, 
a contemporary of Claudian and, like him, an African. Had 
not Claudian, although not a Christian, but a follower of the 
older gods and the writer of a poem on the rape of Proserpine, 
written in praise of the Christian emperor Theodosius the 
Great these words : 

“O best beloved of God, for thee the North 
Sends from his cavern icy storm-blasts forth ; 
For thee the welkin fights, and the winds all 
Conspire to muster at thy clarions’ call.’’!? 

Augustine, however, had perhaps read the passage with 
insufficient care, for its compliments were actually addressed 
tothe son of Theodosius, who, by the decrees of fate, took part, 
though not personally, in the victories which his father’s right 
hand had won for him, and actually Honorius was the best 
beloved of God for whose sake the weather was so beneficently 
inclement. The apostrophe reads oddly when we recall the 
later days of the unwarlike Honorius, spent in chicken-farming 
at Ravenna while Rome lay at the mercy of Alaric’s Visigoths. 
In the libraries of the later middle ages copies of Claudian had 
multiplied. There was more than one copy, for instance, at 
Leicester Abbey, one of them a ‘“‘ Claudianus magnus”. The 
name of the poet and the fame of his Rape of Proserpine 
were known to Chaucer, whose facility in recalling the names 
of authorities did not necessarily imply first-hand familiarity 

17 O nimium dilecte deo cui fundit ab antris 


Aeolus armatas hiemes cui militat aether 
Et coniurati veniunt ad classica venti. 


(laud, de ‘ert. consulatu Honorii panegyris, 96-8 (quoted by S. Aug., De civis. 
Dei, v, 17.) 
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with their texts."2 And it is most interesting to find a con. 
temporary of Chaucer, the St. Albans chronicler Walsingham, 
who liked to let himself go in purple passages, when fully 
launched on the story of the successes with which the warlike 
Bishop of Norwich’s ill-starred crusade against the schismatic 
Flemings opened in 1383, breaking out into the verse of 
Claudian which St. Augustine had quoted.’® Later on, too, in 
his narrative of the conspiracy of Sir Henry Scrope of Masham 
which was nipped in the bud on the eve of the campaign of 
Agincourt, Walsingham applies to the traitor Alecto’s summary 
of her lessons to Rufinus : 
“From me he learned to practise the pretence 
Of honesty, to hide maleficence, 
To cloak deception with a flattering smile, 
Seething with hate and love of gain the while. 
Well train’d to exercise deception’s art 
And drive like-minded friends with hate apart”’.®° 
Side by side with which he sets a line of Persius : 
“The fox’s craft beneath a polished mien”’. #4 


I might enlarge upon the debt of the St. Albans chroniclers 
to the classics, but one further example will suffice. The 
author of that part of the chronicle known as Annales Ricardi 
Secundi has much to say of that reign of terror which Richard II 
exercised during his later years. For some time before his 
deposition Richard is said to have been tortured by appre- 
hensions of condign vengeance upon his arbitrary actions and 
by visions of the spirits of his victims, even as his namesake is 
said to have suffered before Bosworth. The chronicler, to point 
the horror of these visitations, puts into the mouth of the 
phantoms these uncomfortable prophecies from the Ibis of 
Ovid : 

18 See House of Fame, 1509-12; Cant. Tales, E. 2229-33. Also House of 
Fame 449; Leg. Good Women, prol. A 280. 

” Walsingham, Hist, Ang. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 93. 

% Ibid., ii, 305: 

Meque etiam tradente dolos artemque nocendt 
Et didicit simulare fidem sensusque minaces 
Protegere et blando fraudem pratexere visu 
Plenus saevitiae lucrique cupidine fervens 
quam fallere mentes 
Doctus et unanimos odio turbare sodales. 
(CLAuD., in Rufinum I, 97-100, 104-5.) 


#1 Astutam vapido gestans sub pectore vulpem. 
(Persius, Sat., v, 117.) 
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“In the dead vast and middle of the night 
I'll haunt thy wakeful couch and break thy rest : 
Do what thou wilt, before thy startled sight 
My ghost shall flit, with plaints to pierce thy breast. 
A shade, thy guilty conscience I’ll pursue 
And stalk, a grisly skeleton, in thy view.’ 

Before I close, I should like to return for a few moments to 
Dante. In him we have a master of European literature, 
unique in his power of embodying in verse all that was best 
and most characteristic in the thought of an age that was 
passing quickly, and transmitting it to a new age in a shape so 
novel and so quick with creative power that it lived anew and 
brought forth fruit whose flavour is still fresh. I have already 
spoken of Dante’s debt to Virgil and other Latin poets and of 
his confident appropriation of their phrases where it suits his 
purpose. There is one famous passage of the Purgatorio where 
Dante and Virgil are startled by an earthquake which shakes 
all the mountain, but is followed by a chorus of Gloria in 
excelsis, raised by the spirits who in the fifth circle are doing 
penance for the sin of avarice or for its extreme opposite, 
prodigality. This is the sign that a spirit has been freed from 
the intermediate state and is at liberty to proceed upward to 
Paradise. The spirit soon appears and turns out to be the poet 
Statius, Virgil’s most faithful imitator, and it is with unfeigned 
surprise and joy that he now meets the elder poet to whom he 
owed his inspiration to sing of Thebes and Achilles. But how 
is it that Statius, a pagan poet, has been doing penance in 
purgatory and has won his passport to Paradise, while Virgil, 
having performed his duty as guide to Dante, must not aspire 
to enter Paradise, but must return to his painless but dreary 
eternal home on the edge of the Inferno? We learn from a 
later part of the poem that the emperor Trajan, though he 
died a pagan, is in Paradise ; but here Dante was following the 
tradition that St. Gregory the Great, struck with admiration 
at the record of Trajan’s virtues, had by his intercessions 
procured his salvation. As regards Statius, there was no such 
tradition, and Dante is the inventor of the idea that he died a 

82 Me vigilans cernes, tacitis ego noctis in umbris 
Excutiam somnos visus adesse tuos. 
Denique quidquid ages ante os oculosque volabo 


Et quevar et nulla sede quietus eris. 
(Tdis., 155-8.) 
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Christian. The reason of this flight of fancy is by no means 
clear, but the story reflects considerable credit on Virgil, for 
the conversion of Statius was entirely due to his zealoys 
perusal of the Aeneid. His besetting sin was extravagance, not 
avarice ; but, had it not been that his attention was arrested 
by a passage in the third Aeneid, he confesses that he would 
be suffering the penalties of his crime in hell.?3 The passage is 
the famous 















Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fames ? 4 
of which the clear meaning is: ‘‘ What end is there to which 
thou dost not impel the human heart, accursed hunger for 
gold ?”’ But I think it is clear that Dante’s version of the lines 
means “‘ Why hast thou no compelling power over the human 
heart, holy hunger for gold?” in which case hunger for gold 
cannot be avarice, which is not holy, but a wise economy, a 
proper sense of the value of money. Other and more subtle 
explanations have been propounded, but I must say that I 
cannot see anything more satisfactory than the probability 
that Dante, treating “quid” as meaning “ why,” found 
himself obliged to translate sacra as holy. There remains, 
however, the question how far a sentiment, morally quite 
unexceptionable, though somewhat oddly phrased, could move 
a pagan to embrace Christianity? There have been many 
excellent Christians to whom the value of money has meant 
but little. To Statius, however, the conviction of his error by 
this means brought also a conviction of other sins of which 
he had been guilty ; and his experience of the salutary effect 
of reading Virgil induced him to ruminate further upon his 
master’s poems. So it was that in the fourth eclogue he 
recognised in the announcement of the renewal of the world, 
the return of Astraea and the primeval kingdom of Saturn, and 
the descent of a new birth from the skies, a prophecy of the 
coming of Him in whom the Christian sect saw God Incarnate 






















28 E se non fosse ch’io drizzai mia cura 
mene io intesi la ove tu chiame 
vuciato quasi all’umana natura : 
Per che non veggi tu, 0 sacra fame 
Dell’ovo, U'appetito de’ mortali ? 
Voltando sentirei le giostve grame. 
(Dante, Pur., xxii, 37-42.) 











* Virgil, Aen. iii, 56, 57. 
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and the founder of an era of peace and righteousness. That the 
prophecy was Virgil’s had availed him nothing, for he had 
died nineteen years before the birth of Christ and so had no 
opportunity of realising the full meaning of his own words. 
He was as one who guides the footsteps of others through the 
dark with a lantern whose light is thrown behind him.?5 But to 
Statius, born in the reign of Nero and dying in the same year 
as Domitian, the name of Christ and the presence of Christianity 
as a new force in human affairs was perfectly familiar; and 
thus it was that he began to attend the clandestine rites of the 
sect and embrace the tenets whose saving power his guide 
could learn only too late. I have never been quite able to see 
the actual necessity of the Statius episode to Dante’s minutely 
considered scheme of the Divine Comedy. His choice of Statius 
as the freed spirit compelled him to invent a story for which 
there was no authority ; while, if his design was prompted by 
the temptation to arrange an encounter between the poets 
and produce a striking effect of anagnorisis, it might have been 
arranged in some different way. And, finally, we may ask 
ourselves whether Dante, whose understanding of Virgil was 
so sensitive and so intimate, could possibly have mistaken the 
real meaning of the passage, and whether he did not allow 
himself the licence of a strained interpretation as some excuse 
for a situation otherwise difficult to explain. Nevertheless, we 
cannot wish the episode away, even though the stretch of 
ingenuity which was responsible for it is only too patent. 


One might of course go on for ever, and I have given you 
only a few examples of the living influence exercised by classical 
authors upon their medieval successors. There is the wider 
question of the influence of classical legend exercised at second 
hand on medieval poets and writers of romance, which would 
bring us to Chaucer and the manifold allusions to tales and 
legends of the heroic age in the Canterbury Tales, the House of 
Fame and the Legend of Good Women. But this is no part of 

25 Facesti come quei che va di notte 
Che ‘porta il lume dietro e se non giova 
Ma dopo se fa le persone dotte 
Quando dicestt : Secol si rinnova, 
Torna giustizia e primo tempo umano 
E progenie discende dal ciel nuova. 
Per te poeta fui, per te cristiano, 
(DantE, Purg., 67-73.) 
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my object. What I have endeavoured to point out is the 
progress of the steady current of classical study throughout 
the middle ages. We are too prone to think that such study 
suffered a total eclipse after the fall of the Western Empire, to 
be suddenly revived at the Renaissance, or that the Latin 
classics were read for purely grammatical purposes and without 
appreciation of their literary value. It is true the scholarship 
of the middle ages was not without its crudities and its glaring 
faults, and that many painstaking scholars were in need of 
considerable enlightenment. Nor did anything succeed s 
thoroughly in dimming the light of Latin or checking the 
revival of Greek scholarship as the metaphysical dialectic of 
the schools, with its endless temptations to abstract discussion. 
But in spite of this, in spite of the fact that the Latin in use fer 
business purposes may well be styled and probably had always 
deserved the name of dog Latin, the literature of the past was 
not wholly forgotten. The study of official documents, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, will show us that their language, 
though involved, is habitually correct and bears many traces 
of acquaintance with Cicero and the poets of the Augustan 
age. John of Salisbury, with all his exceptional gifts, was a 
member of a class whose education was sound and thorough, 
whatever the extent of the profit which they drew from it. 
And, if we have been taught to regard “ monkish” Latin 
with contempt, it is well to remember that the treasures of 
monastic libraries were not wholly neglected by their custodians. 
The Latin style of the chroniclers of St. Albans from whom I 
have quoted was not without reproach: it sometimes aimed 
too high with that bombastic effect which may so easily achieve 
bathos. But here, at the very close of the middle ages, they 
recalled appropriate quotations from the poets with no effort 
and with an unmistakable sense of their value as models of 
eloquence and vivid coiour. 


A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 





PHASES OF EMPIRE HISTORY? 


Political controversy in the past has sometimes given the 
impression that the Empire has been the affair of a section of 
the people and not of the people as a whole, and that those 
who have served it have been in some sense exploiters or their 
dupes. Now that the last-remaining exponents of this view 
are coming to repentance and assuring us from the highest 
levels that they hold the Empire blessed, we may reasonably 
regard the view itself as obsolete. But we do, nevertheless, 
continue to accept some of its consequences. One need only 
consider the history syllabus in the majority of our schools, 
the requirements of public examining bodies, and the content 
of “ English History ”’ as studied in the universities, to realise 
that in the opinion of the learned the modern history of the 
British people has taken place almost entirely in the British 
Isles and that their enterprise and industry upon the seas 
and across the seas are comparatively negligible and have 
little bearing upon their fortunes. Amid the realities of 
to-day such a statement sounds ludicrous, yet it does fairly 
represent the academic attitude. The major part of the 
British Empire is now the British Commonwealth, consisting 
of connected, independent, self-governing states. Great Britain 
is the leading member of the combination; and we in this 
country give far less attention to the common history than do 
the peoples of the other member-states. The reason is 
undoubtedly inertia. In universities and schools there is a 
traditional content of history whose expansion is resisted ; 
and the public examiner, if he asks for anything beyond that 
content, is quickly told that he is violating a “‘ gentleman’s 
agreement,’’ and finds himself and his examination unpopular. 
So that we who believe that Empire history ought to be 
studied have the discouraging task of trying to strike fire from 
a putty of passive resistance. 

The history of the Empire-Commonwealth is rooted in the 
distant past. It springs from the trade of mediaeval England ; 

*A lecture by Dr. J. A. Williamson at the annual general meeting of the 


Historical Association in the Senate House of the University of London, 
31 December, 1947, 


4 
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and the trade sprang from the soil, which produced the wool 
wherewith Englishmen first made their way in the world, 
Wool paid for the mediaeval imports. In those days we 
imported only luxuries, wines and spices, sugar and fine 
raiment. The whole people were concerned in the wool 
business, the men on the land and the men in the towns, and 
they were all interested in the incoming sugar and spice, 
Their interest spread to the lands which produced those things, 
In the fifteenth century, trade with Portugal and Spain ex- 
tended to the Azores, Madeira and the Canaries. Trade with 
Italy for the spices suggested thoughts of Asia, whence the 
spices came. Before the century was out, a Bristol expedition 
had found the continent beyond the Atlantic and claimed it as 
the Cathay of the Grand Khan, while next year London helped 
to follow up the discovery. With the Cabot voyages the story 
enters its transatlantic stage. 

The Tudor century did a great deal of thinking, projecting 
and experimentation, and anything permanent that it produced 
owed its permanence to being an attempt to meet a substantial 
national need. Perhaps this accounts for the ineffectiveness 
of the first half of the period. Up to about 1540 it was a time 
of prosperity in which the old European trades were active 
enough to keep employment good. The need for oceanic 
expansion was only a need of the merchants to get the spice 
trade out of the foreign hands which controlled supply. Hence 
arose the various projects for a new route to eastern Asia by 
way of the North West Passage. They were bound to fail for 
reasons obvious now ; but they were not followed with much 
persistence because the national interest in them was small. 

From about 1540 there was a generation of hard times. 
Religious intolerance hampered trade with Spain ; it is then 
that we first hear of Englishmen in the Inquisition. Spaniards 
and Flemings complained of English violations of their 
neutrality in the war of 1545, and a general arrest of English 
trade in the Low Countries inflicted lasting damage. The 
Protector Somerset mishandled foreign affairs, and trade 
suffered with them. The reign of Mary saw little recovery, 
and the loss of Calais was a mercantile as well as a military 
disaster. Elizabeth and Burghley had to put in years of 
skilful work to recover the lost ground. Bad foreign trade 
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meant unemployment and social distress. When distress 

d itself in rebellion even the government of Edward 
VI had to seek a remedy. The duke of Northumberland 
was the most notable seeker, and, bad as his domestic record 
may be, he is entitled to recognition as an empire builder. 
Northumberland sketched and initiated the policies that are 
characteristic of the Elizabethan age. He founded a company 
to seek the North East Passage with hopes of reaching the 
spices of southern Asia and new cloth markets in the cold 
countries coasted by the way. The first hope failed and the second 
succeeded, and the company became the Muscovy Company 
selling cloth in Russia. He cancelled the excessive privileges 
which gave the Hanseatic League the control of our exports to 
Germany. He encouraged London merchants to open new 
trades with Morocco and the Gold Coast. He even meditated 
aplan for an English expedition to reach Peru by ascending the 
Amazon. It was a full record for a minister who had only 
three years of precarious power, and Northumberland as a 
founder of overseas expansion deserves more credit than he has 
generally received. 

The Elizabethans continued the search for trade with tropical 
Asia and the expansion of trade in the tropical Atlantic. 
In the 1580’s they elaborated yet a third design, that of 
founding colonies in North America. At first sight it may seem 
that this is the real beginning of our subject and that the 
others have not much to do with it. But that is not so. 
British expansion has always comprised the two elements, 
colonial and mercantile, interlinked but distinct. A number 
of merchant firms traded with Africa. John Hawkins and 
others traded with the Spanish West Indies. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert publicized the North West Passage and lost his life 
inan attempt to found an American colony. Raleigh founded 
the colony, impermanently as it turned out, although the ill 
success was due to the outbreak of the Spanish War. 

The Elizabethans justified their efforts by a doctrine. Their 
period witnessed a recovery from the mid-century depression. 
The recovery was tempered by the fact that population was 
increasing, while the number of places in a mainly agricul- 
tural society was almost fixed. For the surplus there was 
industry, dependent on the expansion of foreign trade. But 
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Hakluyt and Gilbert and Raleigh went further and preached 
emigration as the remedy for social ills. American colonies, 
they said, will draw off the unemployed, they will establish 
trade with the natives and so produce more employment at 
home, they will be stepping-stones to the North West Passage, 
which will also open new trades, and they will occupy much 
English shipping, giving yet more employment to seamen, 
shipwrights and other craftsmen. It was on these grounds 
that they founded Virginia. 

Raleigh’s Virginia was ruined by the Spanish War, which 
absorbed all the shipping at the critical juncture and left 
the colonists to perish unsupported. The war was a twenty 
years’ interruption to the plans of the Elizabethans. It was, 
however, a necessary interruption, for it established the sea 
power without which nothing else could prosper. Hawkins 
and Drake made and used an ocean-going navy, whereas 
before their time English fleets had never served out of home 
waters. 

After the war the early Stuart period resumed the Eliza- 
bethan plans. In many respects the early Stuart period is 
continuous with the Tudor, and the break comes with the 
Civil War and the Interregnum. So the England of James | 
returned to the doctrines of Hakluyt and Raleigh, and re- 
founded Virginia to relieve unemployment. Economists still 
believed that the country was over-populated. They regarded 
the people as consumers and not as producers, and welcomed 
any plans for reducing their numbers. It would seem that 
these ideas reached the minds of multitudes who could never 
have read them at first hand. For there was a rush to emigrate, 
a mass-movement, which set in about 1620 and continued for 
over twenty years. Such a movement had never taken place 
before, and was not to occur again for two hundred years, until 
the early nineteenth century. The Stuart emigration, con- 
centrated and purposeful, founded the British Empire in so far 
as it was a system of colonies. 

We exaggerate if we think of it chiefly as a Puritan movement 
which founded New England for reasons of religion. That is 
true of the New England leaders, but probably not of the 
majority of their followers. Land-hunger rather than Calvinism 
was the motive of most of them. At the same time greater 
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numbers were emigrating to the West Indies with no suggestion 
of religious incentive. Barbados, St. Kitts, Antigua and Nevis 
had, by the mid-century, a much larger white population 
than they have ever had since, and observers agree that its 
tone was the reverse of puritanical. Bermuda was another 
completely secular colony, and Virginia was growing fast. 
Maryland, although founded by Roman Catholics, contained 
from an early date a Protestant majority, so that religion can- 
not have been the general incentive of the emigration that 
peopled it. No, the Stuart emigration—the great exodus, 
as it has been fitly called—was not mainly sectional but 
national, a product of the social condition of England and the 
ideas and ambitions that influenced the people. 

With the Interregnum we enter a new phase in which the 
national motives are mercantile rather than social, and some 
of the less pleasing features of the old colonial Empire grow 
prominent. During the great exodus the emphasis had been 
upon human beings, the individuals who found the old country 
too crowded or could not endure its religious attitude. They 
thought of emigration and settlement in terms of souls to save 
and livings to get, and it was from this standpoint that public 
opinion in England regarded the colonies. 

But when the founding had succeeded, and the adventurers 
had all gone forth and the exodus had ceased, there was 
inevitably a different outlook. In the Commonwealth period 
the colonies were no longer being planted, they were planted, 
and their relationship to the mother country became the topic 
ofconcern. In the period of movement England had thought 
about colonists; now the concern was with colonies. The 
outgoing colonists had been human beings and nothing else. 
The established colony was an economic organisation in a very 
important geographical setting. Thenceforward, public 
thought in England devoted itself to the functions, duties and 
economic relations of the colonies to the mother country, 
while public thought in the colonies ran largely on the avoid- 
ance of the said functions, duties and relations and on the 
promotion of the colony’s freedom to make any contacts with 
any country as it saw fit. 

The Commonwealth inaugurated the laws of trade and 
navigation which were to govern Empire relationships for 
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two hundred years. It directed its committee on colonial 
affairs in 1649 to consider how the colonies ‘‘ may be best 
managed and made useful for this Commonwealth ; how the 
commodities thereof may be so multiplied and improved, 
as those Plantations alone may supply the Commonwealth 
with what it necessarily wants.” 

The Navigation Act of 1650 prohibited all foreign ships from 
entering any English colonial port. That of 1651 dealt with 
the non-colonial aspect of sea power and said that goods from 
the outer continents must be brought to England only in 
English ships, while European goods might be brought only 
in English ships or in those of the producing country. The 
Restoration Navigation Act of 1660 combined the above and 
added the enumeration clause, that specified colonial goods 
might be sent only to England and not to foreign countries, 
Finally, the Staple Act of 1663 declared that foreign manv- 
facturers might be sent to the colonies only from an English port. 
These were the key acts of the system, which was frequently 
altered in detail although to the end it remained constant in its 
object. The object was to cause the colonial empire to yield 
the maximum wealth to the mother country by the exclusion 
of foreigners from any share in the colonial trade. But that 
was not all, although many history books imply that it was. 
The system required the colonies to trade solely with the 
mother country, but not solely in the mother country’s ships. 
The Navigation Acts gave privilege to all ships under the flag 
of England (or, after 1707, of Great Britain). Ships owned by 
the colonists enjoyed the full privilege; and some of the 
colonies, notably the New England group, owned a great 
many ships. Again, the customs duties were so arranged that 
colonial produce had virtually a monopoly of the English 
market. Foreign-grown tobacco, sugar, cotton and the rest 
were charged duties so high that they were practically excluded. 
Third and most important was the defence of the colonies by 
the powerful navy of England, which could be maintained 
only by the national profit from the colonial trade and manned 
only by the numerous seamen employed in peace-time in that 
trade. During the long century from the passing of the 
Navigation Acts to the Declaration of American Independence, 
no colony was permanently lost to a foreign enemy except the 
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little plantation of Surinam. No other colonial empire had so 
successful a record of defence. In the building of the great 
sea power which achieved it lies the justification of the old 
colonial system. 

Nevertheless, when that has been said, it remains true that 
there is no surer way to rot a society than to set every man 
calculating how much he makes out of the others and how much 
they make out of him, not as a result of his own talents or 
failings but by virtue of the system under which they all live. 
And the Empire, considered as a society, duly rotted in spirit 
under this obsession with the question of material profits. 

A change in the economists’ views on emigration tended in 
the same direction. The great exodus had been largely 
promoted by the conviction that England was over-populated 
and that prosperity demanded the emigration of the surplus. 
In the middle years of the seventeenth century that con- 
viction was entirely abandoned. Economic thinkers began 
to emphasise the people as producers rather than as consumers. 
Manufactures were on the rise. It was believed, therefore, 
that an increase of population would mean an increase of 
national wealth and power, provided that its members were 
economically good citizens, industrious and law-abiding. 
The emigration policy, therefore, changed. No longer was the 
emigration of normal good citizens advocated. They were best 
retained at home. But the man who was a bad citizen by the 
standards of the majority was not only encouraged to emigrate, 
he was made to. So in the Commonwealth period the Royalist 
prisoners from Drogheda and Worcester were sent to the 
plantations, and under the Restoration the Quakers, the Roman 
Catholics, the Covenanters, and the west-country Noncon- 
formists who fought for Monmouth, poured forth in an un- 
happy stream to America and the West Indies. Hanoverian 
England grew more tolerant, and no longer thrust out political 
and religious dissidents. But it did expel the social misfits. 
The death penalty, easily incurred in those days, was almost 
as easily commuted for exile in virtual slavery to the colonies. 
Transportation indeed became a primary sentence, without the 
commutation of a hanging. In the eighteenth century Great 
Britain recruited her colonial population largely with con- 
victed felons. The virtuous in England even came to think of 
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them as typical colonists. Established Americans regarded 
them as typical Englishmen. Mutual respect across the 
Atlantic suffered. 

So far we have been considering the colonial side of the old 
Empire. There was another side to it, east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The East India Company worked with fair 
profit through the early Stuart period. The Civil War almost 
destroyed it, for its privileges were of royal grant and not 
sacred to the Parliamentary party which controlled the port 
of London. Interlopers traded as they pleased, and the 
Company almost ceased business. Cromwell intervened to 
save it, and under the Restoration it had security and success, 
Security perished with the Stuart monarchy in 1688, and after 
long uncertainty the old company and its rivals coalesced as 
the United East India Company, destined to a career of one 
hundred and fifty years. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century the company 
doubled its trade. In the second, Clive’s conquests put it on 
the way to founding an empire. The eastern trade was 
reasonably lucrative to the company as such, and enormously 
so to the fortunate individuals among its servants who survived 
the Indian climate and were able to reach home with their 
gains. They were a small minority of those who went out 
young and full of hope, and for the most part died before they 
had been five years in the East. The survivors came home very 
rich and became, as the nabobs, a power in society and politics. 
The national effect was an increase of trade and employment, 
a growth of luxury, and a consciousness of “ the East India 
interest’ as an object of policy in more senses than one. 
In the early eighteenth century the great mercantile fortunes 
had been made in the West Indian plantations. After 1760 
they came rather from the East. The balance of empire was 
inclining eastwards, and events in the west were to accelerate 
its movement. 

The Bourbon wars filled the mid-eighteenth century from 
Jenkins’ Ear in 1739 to the recognition of American independence 
at Versailles in 1783. Great Britain fought to achieve a 
dominant position in the opening of the oceans and the trade 
of great regions which were to be brought for the first time 
within the scope of European development. The greater 
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statesmen had in mind the future rather than the present. 
Home industries were quickening and could do so unchecked 
only by having the outer regions at their disposal. Men 
like Chatham and Choiseul fought for the future greatness of 
their peoples. They risked less than they hoped to gain. 
Victory meant world-wide power. Defeat would mean a 
temporary smart, but not annihilation. This alternative 
of much to gain and little to lose may account for the 
attractiveness of war to eighteenth century minds. 

The quest for future options is attested not only by the 
struggles for control of North America and India, but also by 
the arduous exploration of the Pacific which went on between 
the wars. The object of Bougainville and Cook and the other 
Pacific navigators was the revelation of the great southern 
continent, Terra Australis Incognita, and the capture by their 
own countries of a leading share in its exploitation. Cook 
demonstrated the non-existence of Terra Australis as an 
empire-building proposition to yield a vast accession of trade 
and sea power. His positive discoveries, of a moderately 
attractive eastern Australia and a New Zealand comparable 
to the Britain of Julius Caesar, were received with comparative 
indifference by a generation that was not looking for areas 
to colonise but for possessions to yield mercantile wealth. 

The Bourbon wars passed, leaving the temporary smart of 
American independence and some gains in the form of options 
on the future. American independence was a grave humili- 
ation but not the break-up of the old colonial empire. In 
the mercantile view the loss was small, because the Americans 
did become independent and so gave no increase of wealth 
and sea power to the Bourbons. If the British had been 
evicted from India, the result would have been far more serious, 
for India would not have become an independent state but a 
French Empire. And India, as events were to show, was the 
base of mercantile enterprise all over southern Asia, and the 
place of arms for its defence. That rich tropical field was 
essential to Great Britain entering the hectic stage of the 
industrial revolution. She could trade with the sovereign 
United States as she had traded with her thirteen colonies, 
but her career as the world’s workshop would have been 
crippled by an Indian Ocean under French control. 
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So we do wrong to emphasise too strongly the end of the 
old colonial or mercantile Empire in 1783. Some important 
things did end then, including a chapter of our domestic 
politics, but in the Empire the main result was to accelerate 
the shift to the east which had been in progress before the 
War of Independence began. The West Indian plantations 
were already past their prime, their soil exhausted and new 
sugar-bearing regions beginning to eclipse them, while the 
eastern expansion had all its greatest days to come. During 
the next forty years, to the fall of Napoleon, the tropical 
east was the prime area of empire. Colonisation in its true 
sense of emigration and settlement was out of fashion, as it 
had been since Stuart times, but its turn was to come again. 

Meanwhile, the last great war with France ran for its twenty 
years and proved itself to be the first great war of a new kind. 
On our part it was fought not for Empire but for survival 
of the British way of life. Failure, the failure of sea power 
to keep open the ocean routes, would have meant the slow 
starvation of the industrial population who had come to 
depend on the manufacture of cotton and many other things 
for distant markets. By 1800 this part of the population 
was large enough for its agony to have affected the whole 
body politic and resulted in revolution. A more complete 
defeat at sea would have entailed invasion and conquest by 
the Jacobins or Napoleon. It would have been no such con- 
quest as triumphant Bourbons would have made, with cession 
of colonies and change of dynasty, and then a polite departure 
of the victors, leaving a humiliated England to its own devices. 
Conquest in the last French war would have been worse than 
that. It would have meant the destruction not only of the 
dynasty but of society, and permanent occupation by the 
victors. We are well acquainted with the prospect. Our 
ancestors of Napoleon’s time were the first to face it, and they 
were delivered by sea power. The navy of Nelson, the navy 
of Rodney and Hawke and Anson, was the saviour of our 
people. That navy was the child of the Navigation Acts and 
the old colonial Empire. So far as we can see, it could have 
been born of no other parents. We may criticise the old 
imperialism, its selfishness, its slave trade, its jingoism, its 
blindness to the things of the spirit. But we owe its mis 
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fortunes our sympathy and its valour our gratitude, for 
without it we should not be here. 

The history of the Empire in the forty years after American 
independence is the least known passage in the whole story. 
Much research has been done, about which we are to hear 
in the course of this meeting, but the subject as a whole still 
awaits a broad survey which will pass into the body of general 
knowledge. The need has been partially met by the second 
yolume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
Although numbered the second, it is the most recent of the 
volumes, having been published in 1940. Its plan and method 
provide rather a series of monographs than the rounded 
synthesis which we look for ; but it is a stage in the progress 
to that end. 

It is not easy, therefore, to speak with confidence of this 
period, although we can say that it was fruitful and important, 
and not the hiatus which the older histories assumed it to be. 
It seems that the east, the Indian ocean, the Indonesian 
borderland, and the China seas were the decisive scene, more 
important than the West Indies, which were declining from 
their once supreme position in the oceanic economy. 

Napoleon understood this. He knew that if he could not kill 
England by the direct blow across the Channel his surest 
means was to ruin her eastern trade. It was surer even than 
the exclusion from Europe by the Continental System, which 
was, in fact, his last resort when the promise in the east was 
fading. He tried first for the conquest of India, the keystone 
of the eastern position. Nelson at the Nile stopped that, while 
Wellesley and his brilliant successors made the Indian position 
stronger. Then he tried commerce destruction in the eastern 
seas from the Cape to the Dutch Indies. The navy mastered 
the threat, and one by one the cruiser bases fell, Capetown, 
Mauritius, Malacca, Batavia. The importance of these actions 
was not local. They were steps in the salvation of the livelihood 
of hundreds of thousands of people in the British Isles. The loss 
of that livelihood, added to the privations inflicted by the loss of 
European trade, might well have turned the scale and have rivet- 
ed the Napoleonic fetters permanently upon the western world. 

The navy, the sea power of the old colonial Empire, foiled 
the attack. The Indian trade, the China trade, and the multi- 
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farious activities of the Persian Gulf, Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Rangoon, Malacca and Indonesia, and even of Cook’s dis. 
coveries in the western Pacific, all grew greater and fed with 
their products and their markets the demands of the newer 
industries at home. Lancashire and the Clyde, the West 
Riding and the Birmingham country, and London as the 
world’s exchange and counting-house, all drew strength from 
the east, which the navy made a British monopoly in the 
Napoleonic War. It forms a more significant aspect of the 
war than even the European coalitions and the fortunes of 
the Grand Army. The focus of Empire action had moved 
east and was to stay there until Disraeli’s time. But the 
action itself was part of the history of the British Isles and 
demands its place in a proportioned view. 

After the peace the eastern interests continued to be 
dominant. There was no idea of maintaining the war-time 
monopoly by a parade of supreme sea power, but there was a 
vigorous pursuit of competition as between equals. The 
British government restored Java, the richest island of 
Indonesia, and the Dutch in their recovered Indies resumed 
some of the old restrictive methods of handling trade. The 
British thereupon demonstrated that freedom was better than 
restriction ; and Raffles’s Singapore, freely open to all the 
shipping of the east, attracted trade like a magnet and provided 
a growing outlet for the new British manufactures. British 
India, saved by Nelson and Wellesley, continued to be consoli- 
dated and improved until it became the post-Mutiny Empire 
of peace and good government, the glory of Victoria’s reign 
and the symbol of ability and character. The China trade, 
almost new since the early eighteenth century, was out- 
stripping the Indian at the beginning of the nineteenth. It led 
to closer and continuous contact with the Chinese, and to 
faults of misunderstanding which had regrettable consequences. 
China and Far Eastern policy claimed a large place in British 
thought, as India had done a century before ; and ministries 
which had no zest for colonisation were ready to extend sea 
power by acquiring trading posts and ports of call. In 1840 
the Melbourne government was reluctant to sanction the 
settlement of New Zealand and was only pushed into doing so 
by the initiative of private Englishmen, but next year the same 
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government thought Hong Kong very desirable as an outpost 
for the eastern trade. 

Meanwhile two great forces had been manifesting themselves, 
together destined to shape a modern Commonwealth and 
Empire undreamed of by the statesmen who fought Napoleon— 
the humanitarian movemenrtt, and the second great exodus of 
emigrants. 

The humanitarian movement was rooted in the eighteenth 
century, and its growth strengthened in the nineteenth. The 
protest against exploitation in India was its earliest imperial 
manifestation, causing uneasiness about the nabobs coming 
home too rich from the East, and inspiring Burke’s well-meant 
though misdirected indictment of Warren Hastings. The 
campaign of Sharp and Wilberforce against the slave trade 
quickly followed, and then the foundation of the great 
missionary societies, movements which collected a large 
following throughout the country. The Indian administration 
grew steadily stronger in coping with abuses and making 
constructive improvements. The slave trade was made illegal 
in 1807 and slavery itself abolished in 1833. The victors then 
organised themselves as the Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
which sought to preserve and protect native interests wherever 
they seemed to be in danger. Wilberforce and his friends were 
an influential society, informally known as the Clapham Sect, 
which numbered among its adherents high officials, colonial 
governors and cabinet ministers. The Clapham Sect was not a 
denomination—most of its members belonged to the Church 
of England—but it did infuse the principles of evangelical 
Protestantism into the administration of the Empire. It was 
not solely external in its activities. The humanitarian cause 
had an equally powerful effect in home society. It was, in fact, 
like all the phases of Empire development, a part of British 
history in the true sense of that term. Christian humanitarian- 
ism remained the prime moral force at home and overseas 
until the last years of David Livingstone in the early ’seventies. 

Emigration had not been massive and spontaneous since the 
time of the early Stuarts. It once more became both in the 
half century after 1815. Again, as two hundred years before, 
there was the sense of over-population, based this time on real 
statistics. The accepted Malthusian doctrine asserted that 
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population would always increase to the limits of subsistence 
and that the majority were doomed to be always near starvation, 
New people, it seemed, must well up in poor old England like 
water in a leaky boat, and the only palliative was to bale out 
the surplus. Emigration schemes therefore secured vigorous 
support, and many were put into operation. As in the Stuart 
period, they took the people away in appreciable numbers, 
There is a broad similarity in motive and method between the 
two emigration movements. On Plymouth waterside one may 
read adjacent inscriptions commemorating the departure of 
the Pilgrim Fathers of 1620 in the Mayflower and that of the 
pioneers of New Zealand in the Tory in 1839. 

So the new colonists went out, most of them to Canada, a 
few to South Africa, some to New Zealand, many to Australia. 
After the famine of 1845 the majority were Irish, but it is 
probable that the Irish did not predominate before that date. 
Who these emigrants really were is a question which has not 
been fully investigated. One would expect them to consist 
largely of the unemployed of the cities, but the indications are 
that they were mostly countrymen. In Canada and New South 
Wales they expanded an existing British population. In 
Western and South Australia and in New Zealand and South 
Africa they planted British stocks where none had been before. 
They founded the colonies which were to become the dominions 
of the twentieth-century Commonwealth. 

They took with them a healthy aversion to the very class- 
conscious society of contemporary England and to the monopoly 
of political privilege by the smaller classes in that society. 
Thus it fell out that democracy was achieved earlier in the 
colonies than in the mother country, and that responsible 
government had no great difficulty in prevailing over the close 
corporation of the colonial service which had hitherto ruled 
both possessions and colonies. 

The humanitarians and the colonists were sometimes 
mutually hostile. This was seen in New Zealand, where the 
missionaries held that land-hungry settlers would hinder 
efforts to evangelise the Maoris. Sir James Stephen, a member 
of the Clapham Sect and for many years a dominant adminis- 
trator in the colonial office, sided with the missionaries and 
opposed plans for colonisation until his hand was forced by 
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the radical and secular Gibbon Wakefield, whose methods of 
settlement conceded little to native interests. The division 
between settlers and missionaries was yet more serious in 
South Africa, where it grew into the long feud between the 
Boers and British governments. 

The nineteenth century exodus was a greater extension of 
the habitat of the British people and involved a much smaller 
breach of relationship than did that of the seventeenth century. 
The Stuart colonists had quickly become Americans with 
interests and sentiments that parted them from the older 
nation, although it must be admitted that those interests and 
sentiments were provoked by the mercantile system of control. 
The Victorian colonists had nothing to complain of in that 
respect. The partial repeal of the Navigation Acts by Huskisson 
permitted the colonies to trade where they would. The surviving 
parts of the Acts had little restrictive effect, and even they 
were abolished in 1849. Ten years after that Canada showed 
that the fiscal freedom of the colonies was complete by enacting 
protective duties against British goods. 

Responsible government on the political side and abandon- 
ment of all controls on the economic allowed the new colonies 
from about 1850 to grow up in a freedom which the old Empire 
had not known. Edmund Burke, contemplating the dis- 
content of the Americans, had said that freedom was the 
strongest chain to bind the colonies to the mother country. 
No one believed it then, and in the mid-nineteenth century 
there were still many who did not believe it. The colonial 
office of that time—from about 1850 to about 1870—was 
quite committed to the freedom, but did not expect any bond 
toresult from it, expecting rather complete disruption and the 
secession of the settlement colonies in the guise of independent 
republics. It is significant of the change of ideas since the 
tighteenth century that no one thought of resisting the dis- 
tuption by armed force. The general opinion of political 
Englishmen was that the break-up was natural and inevitable— 
“the ripe fruit falls from the parent tree ’”’ was the metaphor— 
and should be effected with friendship and good humour. 
The free-trade economists went further and hailed the separa- 
tion as not only inevitable but desirable. We should still, 
they said, trade with the former colonies when they had 
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become independent states, and we should spend no money on 
armed forces and incur no risk of war in their defence. Thog 
economic men never considered what would happen if a 
British community should be in desperate need of defence, 
Would they really have washed their hands of it ? 

The colonists of 1850 were thus told by some, in all courtesy, 
that if they were bent on going we should wish them godspeed, 
and by others that they were an encumbrance of which we 
wished ourselves good riddance. The assumption of all was 
that they wanted to go. And they did not. Canada had 
responsible government from the mid-’forties, Australia and 
New Zealand from the mid-’fifties. They could have seceded, 
had they wished it. Yet every colony of its own free wil 
maintained the connection. Sixty years ago, after some 
rioting in Trafalgar Square, the government of the day gave 
permission for public demonstrations to be held there. Punch 
had a cartoon depicting two citizens discussing the concession. 
“What!” says one, “ allowed to meet in the Square! Then 
we won't!” It is one of England’s discoveries in applied 
politics. 

The years about 1870 mark the turning-point in this and other 
concerns of British life. The second Reform Act in 1867 
enfranchised a large number of people who were the relatives 
of the emigrants of the previous decades. Cheap postage 
averted the severance of personal ties between friends at home 
and overseas. Cheaper, safer and swifter ocean passages were 
rendering visits from colony to mother country more possible 
than ever before. There was a sense of kinship in the new 
Empire that had not existed in the old. The extension of the 
parliamentary franchise gave it political weight. An example 
was seen when Gladstone’s colonial secretary behaved un- 
generously towards New Zealand in 1869. There was an 
outburst of public interest and sympathy in England and some 
sharp criticism of the government. 

A political leader might see that some new material, imperial 
sentiment, was ready to his hand. Disraeli did see it. In 1872 
he made a declaration on-the subject which is rightly quoted 
as significant of the new attitude, although it may be doubted 
that Disraeli himself felt very deeply on the matter. He said 
that the Liberals in power had been trying to break up the 
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Empire, and implied that the Conservatives would try to 
strengthen it. He favoured an imperial council or parliament 
of some kind, an imperial military organisation for common 
defence, and the reservation of unoccupied lands in the colonies 
for emigrants from the British Isles. In the then emergent 
state of an imperial public opinion it was a good theme for a 
party leader, but, in fact, Disraeli did not further any of these 
policies when he came into power. His own imperialism was 
of the older sort, concern for India and the general Asiatic 
position, and for the great line of communication through the 
Mediterranean, which had more than doubled its importance 
with the opening of the Canal in 1869. That was what the 
Empire meant to Disraeli, who had been born before Trafalgar 
and had grown up to hold the east predominant and the 
colonies of small account. 

Whatever Disraeli’s values may have been, the new interest 
in the Empire became a permanent factor in English life. It 
was not only a question of maintaining touch with friends 
overseas. There were other motives working in the same 
direction. The humanitarians had once been hostile to British 
expansion. They had hoped to instruct and fortify the savage 
potentate until he and his newly evangelised people could 
take their place, with the missionaries at their side, among the 
independent states of the civilised world. The dream had faded. 
No christianised chief had proved strong enough to fill such a 
position, and the surge of Western enterprise was growing so 
powerful that the isolation requisite for the missionary experi- 
ment was ceasing to exist. The future of the tropics lay in 
tutelage to some European power; and the humanitarians 
agreed that it had best be the British. Livingstone’s death in 
1873, followed by the publication of his Last Journals, showed 
what vast humanitarian tasks were still to be done, and how 
necessary it was for the British state to do its share of them. 

Trade and industry also, which had been hostile or indifferent 
earlier in the century, were now revising their views. Un- 
developed regions of Africa and Asia were acquiring a potential 
value as sources of raw materials and future markets for 
European manufactures. So long as these countries were open 
to all comers, the British industrialist had no desire to annex 
them. But if his rivals in France, Germany or Russia should 
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annex them, he would soon find himself excluded. In self. 
defence, therefore, he had to promote an active British policy 
of keeping watch on all the moves of the great powers in Asia 
and of taking a fair share in the partition of Africa and the 
Pacific islands. 

British industry was by this time another term for the 
livelihood of the British people. Humanitarianism was the 
practical expression of their religion. When these two combined 
to regard the dependent Empire as a field of necessary 
endeavour, the people themselves became keen and proud to be 
reckoned among the progressive colonial powers. From the 
middle ‘seventies to the general election of 1906 was the 
generation of ardent imperialism not only in the British Isles 
but in the British Empire. It is necessary to say that the 
word imperialism is here used in its legitimate sense of devotion 
to the Empire, and not with the degraded implications that 
Communist claptrap has attached to it. 

The older humanitarianism developed into the sense of 
trusteeship with which we are now familiar, less evangelical 
and more scientific, concerned rather with sanitation than the 
soul, but devoted none the less to the education, personal 
freedom, just government and enrichment of peoples who 
were only on the threshold of such possibilities. In Malaya, 
Burma and large parts of Africa the trusteeship bore good 
fruit, and while there were other regions less conspicuously 
improved, it could be fairly claimed that the British trusteeship 
and the British colonial service had by the opening of the 
twentieth century a fine achievement to their credit. Much 
of that achievement belonged to the years when Joseph 
Chamberlain at the colonial office infused new life into what 
he called “the undeveloped estate’, the stagnant negro 
colonies in West Africa and the West Indies. This, which may 
be called the first chapter of the record of the trusteeship, is 
one aspect of late Victorian imperialism, 

In India trusteeship in early guises began with the nineteenth 
century, at first as an obligation to enforce peace and deliver 
the oppressed. By the revised charters of 1813 and 1833 the 
Company ceased to be a trading body and became solely a 
governing agency. Its supersession by the Crown in 1858 was 
not in fact revolutionary, since the revolution had already 
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taken place. From the Company’s later years dates the policy 
of providing a western education for Indians and of associating 
them with the administration of the country. That policy 
took one hundred and twenty years to reach the fruition which 
some think premature even to-day. In the nineteenth-century 
stages progression was slow, in the twentieth it has been rapid. 
The change from the one to the other was apparent in the vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, a splendid ruler of India by Victorian 
standards, but too rigid for the pace of development that followed. 

In the settlement colonies which became the Dominions the 
post-1870 period runs on to the year 1914, It witnessed the 
completion of internal freedom by the adoption of responsible 
government in the last three to lack it, the Cape Colony, 
Natal and Western Australia. Great Britain had long ceased 
to exercise any mercantile control, and the colonies were free 
toenact their own tariffs, as most of them did, for the protection 
of their own industries. The general trend was to preserve the 
imperial connection and keep alive the duties and privileges of 
British citizenship, and at the same time to develop a regional 
nationalism that arose inevitably from the geographical 
conditions. Three of these regions, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, comprised collocations of colonies which it 
seemed natural to combine into greater units. The earliest 
Dominion, that of Canada, began with four constituent colonies 
in 1867, and was completed by subsequent accessions in the 
early ’seventies. The Australian colonies discussed the matter 
for many years before achieving the final stage in the Australian 
Commonwealth proclaimed on the first day of the twentieth 
century. These decisions were reached in peace and good will 
and by common consent. The story of South Africa was 
different. But before considering it, we should note what 
Dominion status and colonial self-government meant before 
the war of 1914. 

It was the period of the mother-and-daughters conception, 
the colony being thought of as grown-up daughter, mistress 
in her own house but subordinate to Mother England in the 
Empire. Internal autonomy was complete in each unit, but 
the relations of each and all to foreign powers were in the hands 
of the British government, just as the defence of all depended 
Primarily upon the British navy. Pre-1914 self-government 
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therefore did not extend to foreign relations. The deficiency 
was permanently felt to be an unfulfilled aspiration, and at 
times occasioned keen resentment, as in Canada over the 
Alaska settlement of 1904 and in Australia during the New 
Guinea transactions with Germany in the eighties. If there 
had been any acceptable way of remedying the grievance it 
would have been remedied. It seemed at the time that if half- 
a-dozen Empire authorities of equal status each pursued its 
own independent foreign policy the result would be in practice 
the disruption which no one desired. The alternative was to 
create a super-government, an imperial federation in which all 
would be represented ; but this would have entailed a loss of 
local liberty which no unit of the Empire was prepared to 
sustain. So the matter went on unsolved, with the British 
government provisionally doing the job, amid frequent consul- 
tations between Empire statesmen in the Imperial Conferences 
which were a feature of the period. 

These problems and developments, together with the advance 
of India and the achievements of the tropical trusteeship, 
represented the main content of late Victorian imperialism, 
in which there was little evil and much good. But in South 
Africa the story was different, imperialism assumed another 
aspect, and that difficult region was mishandled with ill 
results. In reading that story we should not lose our sense of 
proportion. South African imperialism was only a part of a 
much larger whole, although it made noise enough to 
monopolise all the attention which should justly have been 
accorded to other aspects of the Empire. It may be said, 
briefly and therefore perhaps challengeably, that great wealth 
rapidly attained went to the heads of a group of successful 
men and deprived them of a certain soberness of judgment 
that was needful ; and thus a series of unfortunate events was 
allowed to result in war becoming unavoidable. The fault was 
not all on one side, and if the antecedent provocations were 
fairly evenly divided, the final thrust to war was clearly made 
by Paul Kruger, who believed that a fight was inevitable and 
that he would grow weaker by waiting. 

In the development of British opinion South African 
imperialism resembled a hot fit and a cold. The ‘nineties 
witnessed a good deal of vulgar bragging and superman talk 
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which some of us recognised with distaste as echoed in the 
vapourings of Mussolini and the maniac shouts of Hitler. It 
was unpleasant to realise that the things which nauseated us 
in the 1930’s were things which England had not altogether 
disapproved when we were young. It must be said, however, 
that British governments did not approve of them. Certainly 
Lord Salisbury and Joseph Chamberlain dreaded a war and 
did their best to avoid it. The hot fit spent itself in the South 
African War, not in a blaze of straw but in much endurance 
and self-sacrifice in a service wherein every man was a volunteer. 
After the war the cold fit supervened. The South African 
imperialism of the ‘nineties was of no esteem with a public 
capable of forgetting its own words ; the Empire went out of 
fashion, and Joseph Chamberlain’s work for closer union failed. 
The election of 1906 went heavily against those who had 
conducted the South African War, and placed in power those 
who had opposed it. South African imperialism may have 
deserved its fate, but it carried down with it, for the time 
being, the public interest in much other imperialism that was 
good. It did not revive until the approach of great and 
dangerous war in 1914. 

The Empire went through both the German wars with 
enormous sacrifice and devotion to the common cause, and 
emerged from each with its unity unbroken. The constitutional 
positions in 1914 and 1939 were different, because large and 
important developments took place after the first-named year. 

In 1914 the declaration of war by the Crown in Great Britain 
involved every subject of the King, and the Dominions were at 
war whether they would have chosen it or not. South Africa, 
which had become a Dominion with the voluntary union of the 
four provinces in 1909-10, had a minority who believed that a 
German victory would increase their freedom. So at least they 
persuaded themselves against all common sense, their true 
incentive being the hatred left over from the South African 
War. The South African majority quickly put down these 
dissidents, and the country thenceforward played its part in 
the united Empire. The other Dominions had no doubts from 
the beginning. Their statesmen had been warned of the 
approaching peril, and when the time came their adhesion was 
Prompt and enduring. 
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In practice the men of the Dominions were free men who 
served by their own choice ; for had they chosen otherwise no 
mother country could have compelled their sacrifice. Yet 
formally they had been committed to war by the decision of 
Great Britain, which controlled their foreign relations. The 
declaration of war is the most serious act of foreign policy, and 
the whole question became practical and pressing. During the 
war it was determined that soon after the peace an Imperial 
Conference should discuss and amend the imperial constitution. 
Before it could do so the matter was decided by events. The 
signing of peace is..he next most serious act to the declaration 
of war. The general peace conference of 1919 followed 
immediately on the close of hostilities, and in it the Dominions 
were represented as sovereign states. In that character each 
of them (except Newfoundland) signed the treaties and became 
a separate and independent member of the new League of 
Nations. These events rendered superfluous the projected 
constitutional conference, so far as it was intended to give the 
Dominions control of their foreign policy, and it was never held. 

Something different from the previous Empire had emerged 
from the war. It became known as the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the more obvious word “ League ”’ having been 
already adopted by an organisation destined to be less enduring. 
The Commonwealth consisted of the United Kingdom and the 
self-governing nation states, the smallest being Newfoundland 
and the largest Canada. These were the former colonies now 
known as Dominions. The Empire, more strictly so called, 
continued in being. It consisted of the colonies and pro- 
tectorates, most but not all with non-European peoples, which 
had not yet attained complete self-government. With them 
must be classed the territories mandated to British control by 
the League of Nations, the whole forming the dependent 
Empire in various stages of development under the trusteeship. 
There was nothing rigid or permanent about the distinction 
between Empire and Commonwealth members, and it was 
expected that countries would pass in due course from the one 
category into the other. 

In these developments India followed a stormy course of its 
own. The aims of the British government and enlightened 
opinion on the one hand, and of the Indian leaders on the other, 
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were in a sense identical, the attainment of self-government 
independent of British tutelage. But the two parties had very 
different ideas on the rate of development. For British states- 
manship the attainment was to be ultimate, for Indian it was 
immediate. Through years of strife, denunciation and misin- 
formed criticism by onlookers, the British governments steadily 
pursued their policy. There are few to-day who would argue that 
their conception of the proper rate of progress was too slow. 

So the Commonwealth and Empire entered the inter-war 
period, the Commonwealth already achieved, the Empire 
rapidly developing. Although achieved, the Commonwealth 
was not yet defined. ‘‘ Forms and formulas” said General 
Smuts in 1919 ‘‘ may still have to be adjusted, but the real 
work isdone.’’ The forms and formulas were provided by the 
constitutional definition adopted in the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 and by the Statute of Westminster of 1931. The 
Statute of Westminster was a brief declaration of Great 
Britain’s relinquishment of legislative powers which she had 
already ceased to exercise. It contained little that had 
not been long agreed, neither did it mention foreign policy or 
define Dominion status. These matters had already been 
settled by constitutional practice. 

As Empire-Commonwealth the British world entered the 
second German-provoked war. It emerged changed and chang- 
ing, but alive as ever, with an appeal as living as ever to the 
imaginations of its peoples. In one word, its principle is free- 
dom. Freedom is now assailed from many sides, and the Empire- 
Commonwealth has its part to play in the service of mankind. 

Earlier in this survey it was emphasised that the history of 
the Empire is part of the history of Great Britain. That was 
mereasingly evident until the nineteenth century stage of the 
story, when peace and decontrol obscured the essential unity. 
The events of the twentieth century have caused the unity to 
be strongly realised again, but it needs to be differently des- 
cribed. In these latter years and in the years to come we must 
say not that the Empire is part of England, but that England 
is part of the Empire and a member of its Commonwealth. 
With that inspiration, and with the knowledge that broad 
continents share with us their citizenship, we of the island 
may face the future with equal mind. J. A. WILLIAMSON, 





RECENT RESEARCH IN COLONIAL HISTORY SINCE 
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In the years 1940 and 1941 there was a very useful crop of 
books and articles in learned journals, embodying the results of 
original research into various branches of colonial history. It 
was Clear, however, that almost all of these publications were the 
product of work done before the outbreak of war. Meanwhile, 
young graduates who would normally have been serving their 
apprenticeship in historical research had entered one of the 
fighting services or had become engaged in some other form of 
war service. Many older historians, both in this country and 
in the oversea Dominions, became temporary civil servants 
and applied their training to the elucidation of problems of a 
very different order ; and those who remained at their posts 
and kept scholastic institutions going with skeleton staffs and 
under the strain of war conditions had little, if any, opportunity 
for original investigation. 

Inevitably, therefore, the output of such work diminished 
to a trickle. Two years after the cessation of armed hostilities 
(a more accurate term perhaps than the word “ peace ”) it is 
possible to take stock of the situation. Even more so than in 
1919 university teachers are being called upon to provide for 
abnormal numbers of undergraduate students ; and there are 
new commitments, as, for example, the training (in Oxford, 
Cambridge and London) of cadets for the colonial service 
and the provision of elaborate refresher courses for colonial 
service officers on special leave. Nevertheless, the resources 
of the Public Record Office and the British Museum are once 
more available, and those of us who were engaged on long-term 
projects of research before the war are picking up the threads 
again. It is curious to detect in oneself shifts of emphasis 
and modifications in evaluation when browsing over notes and 
documentary extracts, or reading through draft chapters 
written before 1939—in a previous epoch. There is matter 
here that is relevant to current controversies about the nature 
and function of historiography. 
1A paper read by Professor V. T. Harlow at the annual general meeting 


of the Historical Association in the Royal Empire Society's Lecture Theatre, 
2 January, 1948. 
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Alongside the ‘‘old hands” there is a new post-graduate 
tion making its initial essays in historical investigation. 
They include school teachers in this country who devote 
laborious nights and so-called vacations to research after a 
heavy day or term at their regular work ; and there are others 
(representing an increasing diversity of race) from Empire 
territories overseas. All of these have been matured by 
war-time experience of one sort or another, and quite a number 
have been attracted to colonial history as the result of personal 
contact while on war service with colonial peoples and their 
present-day problems—in East and West Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the Far East. These apprentice-historians are 
exceptionally good material. Brought up in an age of world- 
revolution and having had personal experience of one of its 
major convulsions, they bring to their tasks a standard of 
values very different from the cynicism of the 1920’s. Nor 
are they disposed to give uncritical allegiance either to the 
theory of economic determinism or, on the other hand, to the 
“great man”’ interpretation of historical development. 
Before attempting, however, to indicate recent trends in 
colonial research, as I see them, I must define my use of the 
word “ colonial.’’ For convenience sake I am confining myself 
to the period after American independence ; and by “ colonies ”’ 
I mean, not only colonies proper (i.e., areas of European 
settlement) but all dependent territories under the jurisdiction 
of the British Crown. Finally, I am excluding the history of 
colonies after they had been granted responsible government. 
From then on their history ceases to be part of “ colonial” 
history and becomes part of the history either of a nation-in- 
the-making or of the British Commonwealth of Nations as an 
associated group. 


A. THE GENESIS OF THE PRESENT COLONIAL EMPIRE 


It is now incumbent upon me, if this survey is to be anything 
more than an annotated bibliography, to give some indication 
of the historical framework within which the research is being 
done. At the risk of over-simplification it may be said that the 
British colonial empire of to-day is the result of three very 
different phases of overseas activity on the part of the people 
(or rather certain groups of the people) of these islands. 
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1. A NETWORK OF TRADE DEPOTS 

The first may be described as the establishment of an 
oceanic network of trade depots. When Britain emerged 
victorious from the first world-war, that is to say, the war of 
1756-1763—and a little intoxicated by the brilliance of her 
new situation—she was supreme at sea. She was also in the 
early stages of an industrial development that was to make 
her for a time the world’s principal factory. British manu- 
factured goods, conveyed in British ships, could traverse 
every ocean, bringing back to home ports exotic commodities 
from the east and perhaps from continents as yet unknown. 
Great wealth would accrue, and the mercantile marine 
would grow to such dimensions that the King’s Navy—the 
guarantor of all oversea enterprise—would always be assured 
of an ample supply of trained seamen to man the warships in 
time of emergency. 

The swing of interest in favour of an “ empire of trade” (as 
opposed to an empire of colonies) in the Indian Ocean, the 
China Seas and the Pacific was accentuated by growing rancour 
against the thirteen American colonies as friction led on to 
revolution and an imperial civil war. Most of these colonies 
had been a disappointment from the point of view of mercantilist 
autarchy : geographical circumstance had made them rivals 
inside the imperial ring-fence rather than complementary 
subordinates. The disruption of the first British Empire 
deepened the already existing sense of disillusionment with the 
idea of strengthening the national economy by founding 
settlements as exclusive sources of supply and as exclusive 
markets. If the world-market was to be, so to say, a British 
oyster, why bother with troublesome and expensive colonies ? 
Interest concentrated on trade expansion in the Far East and 
the little-known Pacific, while other merchants and industrialists 
with long-established commercial contacts in North America 
were quick to realise that an independent U.S.A., pushing its 
frontiers to the Mississippi and across the great plains beyond, 
offered a market for British manufacturers which gave every 
promise of becoming gigantic. 

This predilection in favour of an empire of trade hardened 
under the pressure applied by Napoleon. His Continental 
System would probably have strangled the life out of Britain 
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had not the islanders been able by the use of sea power to 
monopolise the supply of sub-tropical products, such as West 
Indian sugar, and manufactured goods which the European 
peoples insisted on having. In the course of this struggle 
between a compact land-power and a nation dependent upon 
a system of dispersed maritime trade the latter used its sea- 
power to snap up enemy territories in the West Indies (because 
they were sugar factories) and to under-pin its ocean lines of 
communication by capturing and holding points of strategic 
vantage, such as Malta, the Cape, Mauritius, Ceylon, and (for 
a time) Java, and afterwards Singapore. 

Apart from considerations of empire defence acquisitions 
such as these confronted the British with a new problem of 
government. How were they to rule communities which, 
although peopled by fellow Europeans, were accumstomed to 
authoritarian regimes ? Under what institutions, for example, 
were Frenchmen in the West Indies and Mauritius, Dutchmen 
in Guiana and the Cape, Spaniards in Trinidad, and Maltese 
to be governed ? In any case, the normal representative system 
of governor, council and elected assembly of North America 
and the British West Indies was under a cloud, for it had led 
in the thirteen colonies to that abhorred thing “‘ democracy ” ; 
and inevitably fear and dislike had been intensified by the 
excesses of French Jacobinism. 

The answer to the problem was found in the principles of the 
Quebec Act of 1774, which, with its combination of wide 
acceptance of French-Canadian religion, language and custom 
with the sort of authoritarian administration to which they 
were accustomed, is now generally recognised as having been 
a measure of wise statesmanship. That system was avowedly 
adopted in the case of conquered French ‘islands in the West 
Indies, and its principles were applied elsewhere. The early 
governors of the Cape, for example, ruled without even the 
check of an advisory council and were directly controlled from 
Whitehall. Thus were the foundations laid of “ crown colony ” 
government. It was dictatorial: but it was also benevolent. 
Governors such as Sir Thomas Maitland of Ceylon and later 
of Malta laboured mightily for the welfare of the peoples under 
their charge and addressed the secretary of state in no uncertain 
terms on their behalf. The same principle of concentrating 
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power in the hands of the chief executive officer on the spot 
under the control of a minister in London (and thus ultimately 
under parliament) is evident in Pitt’s India Act. Indeed, 
from 1784 until the present day British experience in India 
has strongly influenced British policy in the second colonial 
empire. The effective authority of the metropolitan power 
was to be ensured by strong government on the spot under 
direct supervision from the centre; and that determination 
to rule was coloured by Burke’s doctrine of trusteeship, that 
the British people in the course of extending their commerce 
had incurred a moral responsibility for the well-being of 
subject races. Already the development of ocean trade routes 
had involved the British government in considerations other 
than commercial. 


2. THE SECOND EXPERIMENT IN COLONISATION 


The idea of an empire of trade had been conceived and pushed 
forward by a comparatively small group of merchants and 
industrialists, whose influence over the government of the day 
had been very potent. The next phase of overseas expansion 
emanated from the mass of the people in Britain and Ireland, 
who took action almost in despite of the ruling class. The 
*‘ hungry forties ’”’ witnessed an increase in the flow of emigra- 
tion from the British Isles to Canada, the United States and 
Australasia which rapidly assumed the dimensions of a mass 
movement. The Industrial Revolution, which had caused a 
world-wide dissemination of British steel, iron and textile 
manufactures, also gave rise to social and economic mal- 
adjustments at home with which existing notions about the 
proper functions of government and the existing machinery 
were quite inadequate to cope. This second swarming of the 
British (and Irish) peoples is a major factor in their history, 
not only in its external but also in its domestic manifestations ; 
and yet most text-books of English history accord it little more 
than a bare mention. 

One of the most curious and significant phases of British 
empire history is this period of the mid-nineteenth century 
when our settlements across the Atlantic and in the Pacific 
insisted on growing up into important and self-managing 
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communities at a time when Britain as a premier industrial 
power was thinking in terms of Jatssez-faire, laissez-aller and 
world-wide free trade. It was accordingly a time of groping 
for a new basis of empire, new standards of imperial value. 


Fortunately, the ancient dilemma, that “a self-governing 
dependency was a contradiction in terms’, had been resolved 
just in time. The link between the old American empire of 
settlement and the new one was in Canada. The settlers in 
Ontario (or Upper Canada) and the French-Canadians were 
provided in 1791 with a constitution which attempted to 
combine representative institutions with a strengthened 
imperial executive. The dilemma remained. A process of 
pull-devil pull-baker went on and culminated in the rebellions 
of 1837. The solution was indicated by Lord Durham in his 
famous Report and was given practical application in Canada 
by his brilliant son-in-law, Lord Elgin. Local affairs were no 
longer the responsibility of the imperial governor, but of a 
colonial cabinet of ministers, representing a majority in the 
colonial legislature. That constitutional device would have 
been impossible but for the fact that the parent constitution 
was itself entering a new evolutionary stage. The Durham 
report and the idea of responsible government for colonies 
was one of the sequels of the Reform Act of 1832. So inter- 
woven is the history of the British people at home and overseas. 


The device was applied with astonishing rapidity and 
smoothness to the new colonies in Australia and New Zealand ; 
and after 1902 it made possible the emergence of an Anglo- 
Afrikaner nation in South Africa. With the grant of responsible 
government these colonies graduated out of the second colonial 
empire and soon began to draw together as regional groups 
to establish the framework of future nations, freely associated 
with the United Kingdom in a unique commonwealth. 


A development of that order clearly could not leave the rest 
of the empire unaffected. With the rise of nationalism (or, 
more accurately, nationalisms) in India the spectacle of the 
Dominions—and, be it noted, of Eire—achieving the recogni- 
tion of their nationhood through Dominion status was an 
inspiring example to the peoples of Asia. By that same golden 
toad independence, either inside or outside the fellowship of 
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the British Commonwealth, could be attained. As racial self. 
consciousness increased throughout the Orient, Indian aspira- 
tions were echoed in Burma and Ceylon, and a similar impulse 
was felt in Malta, Jamaica and the coast towns of West Africa, 

The colonial empire, after the departure from it of the 
Canadian, Australasian and South African colonies, was (with 
a few exceptions) a vast miscellany of coloured peoples, ranging 
from representatives of ancient Asian cultures to those of 
primitive barbarism in scattered parts of Africa. All are alike 
in this, that their political and social traditions are totally 
alien to those of the metropolitan power. And so, Englishmen, 
having planted parliamentary democracy across the Atlantic, 
in the Pacific, and in Southern Africa, having then with 
much hesitation and searchings of heart engrafted it on to 
Hindu, Muslim and other stems in the Indian Ocean, are now 
confronted with a demand (and one indeed which they are 
actively promoting) for a comparable political evolution from 
Malaya to Nigeria, and from Nigeria to the West Indies, 
And more than that—it has been borne in upon them that 
“ progress towards self-government ” on the part of backward 
or primitive peoples can have little reality unless it is accom- 
panied and under-pinned by a substantial raising of the 
cultural and material standards of life. The complexity and 
delicacy of that task and its importance for the future of 
mankind can scarcely be exaggerated. 


3. THE NEw EMPIRE OF ASIAN AND AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES 


We have now taken a look at the reasons for the construction 
of a network of oceanic posts, commercial and strategic, in 
the period between American independence and Waterloo ; 
and we have also briefly considered the rise of a second empire 
of settlement and its transformation into a commonwealth of 
nations. It remains, then, to remind ourselves of the circum- 
stances that led to the entry into the colonial empire of those 
extensive territories which now constitute the greater part of 
it. It is important to recall that the colonial empire as we 
know it to-day is only some sixty years old. Its rapid extension 
began in the 1880’s as a by-product of the European 
“ scramble” for territory in Africa, South-East Asia and the 
Pacific. 
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In the middle decades of the nineteenth century the merchants 
and industrialists of Britain were confident that the rest of 
Europe would gradually espouse the British form of democracy 
and would pursue a course of enlightened self-interest by 
co-operating in the establishment of world-wide free trade. 
They tended to overlook the point that, since it was the 
British Navy which guaranteed the freedom of the seas, rival 
powers would wish to challenge that situation as and when 
their own industrial development provided the wherewithal to 
do so. Similarly, a free exchange of goods would favour the 
strongest industrial units, and Britain by her inventions had 
gained a long lead. Englishmen were accordingly disappointed, 
and then increasingly apprehensive, as tariff walls began to 
mount around the new Germany after 1870, around France 
and the United States. Britain’s proportion of world trade 
began to contract. 

Economic nationalism, once excited, soon called to its aid the 
claims of political prestige. France began to push east and 
south of the Sahara: the King of the Belgians initiated a 
vast (and unsavoury) enterprise in the Congo ; and Bismarck 
began to stake out claims in East, West and South-West 
Africa, in New Guinea and among the islands of the Pacific. 
The British government took part in this race hesitatingly 
and with marked reluctance—partly because the commercial 
candle scarcely seemed worth the game with its ever-present 
danger of provoking a European rupture. The ease with 
which British statesmen ‘‘made room” for Germany and 
other European powers in Africa and the Pacific, and the 
rising impatience of a greatly-widened electorate, culminating 
in the vigorous expansionism of the ‘eighties and ’nineties, 
is a subject which is now beginning to receive the detailed 
investigation which its importance clearly requires. 

In the event Britain acquired control of very extensive 
territories in East and West Africa and elsewhere, but sub- 
stantially less than her long contacts in the regions concerned 
would have warranted. I have no time to trace the steady 
widening of the British horizon of responsibility in dealing 
with this new tropical and primitive empire. Starting off 
with a limited conception of imposing order and maintaining 
justice, colonial policy has extended its borders of obliga- 
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tion to every aspect of native life: and this process has run 
parallel to the extension of state responsibility at home, 
Here again the “ colonial ’’ and the “ domestic” are comple- 
mentary parts of a single story. Britain has entered into a 
new field of oversea experience, where the problems are daunting 
and where there are few signposts to show the way. At the 
same time the guiding principles of present-day policy bear 
the deep imprint of past experience in other milieux—in 
North America and the Caribbean, among the Bantu tribes 
of Southern Africa and the Maoris of New Zealand, and in 
India and Burma. 

It is not perhaps without significance that the post-war 
generation of research students, conscious of the critical stage 
that has now been reached in the relations between the white 
and coloured races of the world, have in many cases chosen 
some aspect of African history in the late nineteenth century 
as their field of investigation. 


B. RECENT RESEARCH IN THE LIGHT OF THE ABOVE 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. British ADMINISTRATION IN INDIVIDUAL TERRITORIES 


It is now time to become bibliographical. Before 1939 much 
valuable work was done in the form of studies of British 
administration in individual territories covering limited 
periods. It was pioneer work; and for the apprentice in 
historical research it had the advantage that the original 
material (or most of it) was neatly docketed in the Public 
Record Office under the name of the territory and in the form of 
correspondence between the secretary of state and the governor. 

More of such studies are required, and more are now in 
progress. In addition to contributing to our knowledge of 
British colonial policy as a whole they will form the indispensable 
basis for the standard histories of individual colonies which 
are greatly needed. Three such studies which were published 
in the early years of the war are noteworthy. In order of 
appearance they are: C. W. Dixon, The Colonial Adminisira- 
tions of Sir Thomas Maitland'; A. H. McLintock, The 
Establishment of Constitutional Government in Newfoundland, 


Dixon. Longmans, Green & Co. 1940. 
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1783-18327; and C. R. de Silva, Ceylon under the British 
Occupation, 1795-1833.3 

A book of wider scope, which challenges the ‘‘ humanitarian ” 
interpretation of the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery, 
is Capitalism and Slavery, by Eric Williams.* This work 
has been developed from a thesis which was accepted for the 
D.Phil. degree at Oxford. Dr. Williams is a West Indian, 
and it is encouraging to note that other non-European students 
from these islands are now coming to this country to undertake 
research into Caribbean history. Moreover a few Africans are 
doing likewise, and as university institutions develop at 
Ibadan, Achimota and Makerere the flow may be expected 
to increase. Such studies of British administration by repre- 
sentatives of the communities concerned should be valuable 
and salutary. 

This leads me to draw your attention to new and particu- 
larly interesting developments. African tribal history, deriving 
as it does from oral tradition, is in imminent danger of being 
lost. Good work has indeed been already done by Dr. I. 
Schapera and others, but the need—particularly in East 
Africa—is urgent. The School of Oriental and African Studies 
in the University of London are accordingly to be congratulated 
on their initiative in creating (as a first step) a special lecture- 
ship, the holder of which will devote himself to tribal history in 
East Africa. 

In a different field is the work of the Institute of Colonial 
Studies at Oxford, of which, under the auspices of Nuffield 
College, Miss Margery Perham has been in charge. In addition 
to undertaking investigations into the present-day economics 
of selected colonies, this group is producing a series of analytical 
studies of the composition and operation of the various compo- 
nents (central and local) of crown colony government. The 
purpose of these studies is to throw light on contemporary 
constitutional problems by examining the functioning of the 
machinery of government at the present time and in the past. 
The first two of the series are by Martin Wight and are entitled 
The Development of the Legislative Council, 1606-1945, and 
The Gold Coast Legislative Council.s 


*McLintock. Imperial Studies Series (Longmans). 1941. 
*De Silva. Colombo. 2 vols.. 1942. 

‘Williams. University of California Press. 1943. 

‘Wight. Faber & Faber. 1946 and 1947. 
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2. ADMINISTRATION AT THE CENTRE 


Turning from British colonial administration on the spot 
to the central administration in Whitehall, one is confronted 
with the fact that until recently very little was known about 
the administrative processes which went to the formation of 
colonial policy. What, in fact, was “ colonial policy” ? Who 
at a given time made the policy decisions—the secretary of 
state out of his inner consciousness, the opinion of a particularly 
influential official in the colonial office, or some powerful group 
either inside parliament or out of it? What at a given period 
were the relations of the colonial office with the treasury, 
the foreign office, the admiralty or the war office? To what 
extent and in what directions was colonial policy influenced by 
pressure from other government departments ? Until these and 
similar questions can be answered with some confidence it is 
clearly hazardous to dogmatise about the genesis and signifi- 
cance of government policy as applied to colonial issues. 

A beginning has, however, been made. Following up H. L. 
Hall’s useful outline study, The Colonial Office, and that mine 
of information, Sir Anton Bertram’s The Colonial Service, 
two well-documented articles have appeared. One is by 
J. C. Beaglehole, The Colonial Office, 1782-1854,8 and the other 
by E. Trevor Williams, The Colonial Office in the ’Thirties.® 
We are now awaiting the completion of Dr. E. C. Martin’s 
detailed study of the long career at the colonial office of that 
outstanding and much maligned official, Sir James Stephen. 


3. COLONIAL DIPLOMATIC AND STRATEGIC HISTORY 


The history of a colonial empire scattered about the oceans 
of the world and interspersed with the territories of other 
powers cannot, of course, be properly understood without 
reference to the diplomatic and strategic background. An 
outstanding work in this field is by Professor A. L. Burt, 
The United States, Great Britain and British North America, 
from the Revolution to the Establishment of Peace after the War 
of 1812. Another work of first-rate scholarship is Dr. G. S. 


* Hall. Imperial Studies Series (Longmans). 1937. 

7 Bertram, London. 1930. 

® Beaglehole. Historical Studies : Australia and New Zealand, i. 1941. 
* Williams. Ibid., ii. 1943. 

10 Burt. Oxford University Press and Ryerson Press, Toronto. 1940. 
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Graham’s Sea Power and British North America, 1783-1820: 
a study in British Colonial Policy." 

Turning from the New World to European diplomacy in 
relation to colonial expansion there is S. E. Crowe’s useful 
account of The Berlin West-African Conference, 1884-85.!2 
Since the war there has been renewed interest in this field and 
a number of research projects are in progress under the expert 
guidance of Professor L. M. Penson. 

In this paper I have attempted a summary and selective 
account of the research that has been done in recent years in 
the history of the British colonial empire and of the various 
directions which original work now in progress is taking. 
I have also tried to indicate the historical setting of this 
second colonial empire. I would like to conclude by suggesting 
that this research—apart from its intrinsic value in contributing 
to our knowledge of the subject in detail—can offer a general 
pointer in the teaching of the subject. My main point is 
obvious enough: that British colonial history cannot be 
properly treated in isolation. 

In the first place, the planting and growth of British settle- 
ments during the nineteenth century in Canada, Australasia and 
elsewhere is an essential part of the social and economic history 
of the British Isles and should be studied (and taught) as such. 
Secondly, the evolution of the principles under which non- 
European communities are being administered has been 
deeply influenced by parallel experience in New Zealand, 
South Africa and India and by the demands for social reform 
by the under-privileged at home. Thirdly, the history of 
Britain overseas is part of the history of Europe overseas or 
(more accurately, perhaps) the history of the impact of western 
civilisation—on both sides of the Atlantic—upon the rest of 
the planet. 

At a time when western democracy is fighting for its life we 
cannot afford in teaching British history, which is the record 
of a world-wide experiment in democracy, to distort it by being 
insular, 

VINCENT HARLOw. 


"Graham. Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. 46. 1941. 
Crowe. Imperial Studies Series (Longmans). 1942. 





WILL ADAMS: THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN 


In the course of the centuries, the Medway river has nurtured 
countless seamen: but few were destined to have such an 
adventurous career as Will Adams, the Kentish mariner who 
was the first Englishman to land in Japan. It is surprising 
that no full and authoritative account of the career of this 
Elizabethan adventurer has yet appeared: though the 
deficiency is partly due to the fact that many of the sources 
are in Japanese, and thus inaccessible to most English 
historians. ! 

To appreciate the significance of the connection of Will 
Adams with Japan, some little knowledge of the opening-up 
of that country to Europeans in the sixteenth century is 
necessary. As a result of the voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
others, the Portuguese enjoyed a monopoly of trade with the 
Far East for some time. They established the first trading 
stations, or ‘‘ factories ”, in the East Indies ; and then, as the 
result of an accident, they opened up trade with Japan itself. 
In 1542 some Portuguese sailed from Siam with a cargo of 
skins for China, but met with a typhoon which blew them off 
their course, and they ultimately made their landfall on the 
coast of Japan. The inhabitants, who treated the strangers 
well, informed them that the country was called ‘‘ Nippon”, 
and the Portuguese were subsequently allowed to return to the 
port whence they had set out. This, as far as is known, was the 
first time that Europeans had visited Japan. Later, regular 
trading relations were established between the Portuguese and 
the Japanese, and the Jesuits were allowed to enter the country 
to carry on missionary activities. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century the English and the Dutch began to challenge 
the monopoly of the Portuguese in the Far East, and they 


1 The following account is based on all the most serviceable English sources, 
of which the most important are: The Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 
East Indies, China and Japan, 1513-1624 ; The Voyage of Captain John Saris 
to Japan, 1613 (edited by Sir Ernest Satow, Hakluyt Society, 1900); The 
Memorials of the Empire of Japan (edited by Rundall, Hakluyt Society, 1850) ; 
The Diary of Richard Cocks, 1615-22 (2 vols., edited by Thompson, Hakluyt 
Society, 1883); Purchas His Pilgrimes in Japan (edited by Cyril Wild, 
London and Kobe, no date, preface dated 1938). For a general account of 
Japanese history, to serve as an introduction to the sources mentioned above, 
reference should be made to Volume II of the History of Japan (3 vols., 
1903-26), by Murdoch and Yamagata, which is full and authoritative. 
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proceeded to establish trading stations of their own in the 
Indies: The Portuguese, naturally, obstructed the inter- 
lopers as much as they could, just as later, when the 
Portuguese menace had been eliminated, the English 
and Dutch fought for supremacy. In the early stages 
of this struggle for trade and colonies the Dutch displayed 
much more energy and initiative than their rivals, and though 
their East India Company was founded in 1602—some little 
time after the chartering (in 1600) of its English counterpart— 
earlier companies functioning under different names had 
brought the Dutch flag and trade to many parts of the Far 
East. It was, in fact, as pilot-major of one of these Dutch 
trading expeditions that Will Adams set out on the voyage 
that was to make him famous. 

In a letter which he wrote in Japan on 23 October, 
1611, Adams told the story of his life, and recounted the course 
of events which had ended with his landing in Japan. The 
letter was addressed as follows: “To my vnknowne frinds 
and countri-men, dessiring this letter by your good meanes 
or the newes or copie of this letter may come into the hands 
of one or manny of my acquayntance in Limehovse or else 
wheare or in Kent or Gillingham by Rochester.’’ The letter 
commenced: ‘‘ Hauing so good occasion by hearing that 
certaine English marchants lye in the island of Java, although 
by name vnknowen, I have ymboldened my selfe to wryte 
these few lines, desiring the Worshipful Companie, being 
vnknowen to me, to pardon my stowtness. My reason that I 
doe wryte, is first as conscience doth binde me with loue to 
my countrymen and country.” Adams continued: “ Your 
worships, to whom this present wryting shall come, is to geve 
you to vnderstand that I am a Kentishmen borne in a town 
called Gillingham, two English miles from Rochester, one 
mile from Chattam, where the king’s ships doe lye.” 

Adams did not give the date of his birth in this letter, but 
according to the parish register of Gillingham he was born on 
24 September, 1564. In his letter he went on to say 
that he had been brought up in Limehouse by one Nicholas 
Diggines for the space of twelve years, serving as the latter’s 
apprentice. After this he had worked as a ship’s master and 
pilot: first in the English navy, and then in the ships of the 
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Company of Barbary Merchants, for a further period of twelve 
years. When the Dutch had begun to send trading expeditions 
to the Far East, he had offered his services as a pilot and had 
been appointed pilot-major of a fleet of five vessels which had 
left Holland on 23 June, 1598. The ships had reached the 
Straits of Magellan on 6 April, 1599, but there had been much 
snow, and the men had grown weak from cold and hunger, 
The ships had wintered in the straits till 24 September, losing 
meanwhile a number of men who had perished one by one owing 
to the privations they had undergone. Then, after the fleet had 
cleared the straits, a storm had been encountered after 
which two vessels hed returned to Holland, while a third had 
fallen into the hands of the Spaniards. After further adventures, 
the two remaining ships had stood for Japan, where—it had 
been believed—cloth was in great demand. 

But then a fresh calamity had occurred: for Adams’s ship 
had lost her consort in ‘‘ a wondrous storm of wind . . . with 
much rain’”’. The remaining vessel had at last sighted land on 
19 April, 1600—‘‘ at which time there were no more than 
six besides myself that could stand upon his feet’’, the 
letter said. The ship had anchored off the coast of Bungo (the 
Oita of to-day), on the north-east coast of the island of Kyushu : 
and Adams had been taken by the Japanese, and sent to the 
court of the Shogun, Ieyasu. After an audience with the 
ruler, Adams had been committed to prison, the reason being 
apparently that the Portuguese had alleged that the English- 
man and his Dutch comrades were thieves, who should be put 
to death. Adams had been kept in prison, however, only for 
six weeks, had been well treated, and had later been allowed 
to rejoin the Dutchmen. Their vessel had been taken from 
them, confiscated by the Japanese, and all had then been 
ordered to remain in Japan—each receiving however from 
Ieyasu a daily allowance of two pounds of rice and some money, 
for subsistence. 

This state of affairs had continued for about five years, and 
then the Shogun had once more ordered Adams to be brought 
before him. As a result of this interview, the Englishman had 
built a ship of eighty tons for the Japanese ruler ; and then, 
subsequently, at different times, others of a larger size. From 
then on Adams had been handsomely treated. The Shogun 
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had given him a yearly stipend, many presents, and an estate 
with eighty slaves over whom Adams had power of life and 
death. But despite the kindness of Ieyasu, Adams had been 
homesick, and had often asked to be allowed to return to 
England: but always in vain. The long letter ended, in fact, 
with a plea that his wife and children in Gillingham be told of 
his survival, and with a declaration to the effect that up to 1609, 
when the Dutch had commenced a regular trade with Japan, he 
had ‘had no chance of making his whereabouts known to his 
countrymen—who, he understood, had recently settled in some 
parts of the East Indies for purposes of trade. 

The letter summarised above reached officials of the East 
India Company who had settled in Bantam, Java, and these 
forwarded two copies of the letter to the company in London. 
It is very likely that Adams had written earlier letters (there 
is an undated fragment of a letter to England, possibly of 
1605-06, in Purches His Pilgrimes in Japan), and that these 
had given the immediate impulse to the opening-up of com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. But, at the same 
time, it should be borne in mind that some such project seems 
already, for some little time previous, to have been vaguely in 
contemplation in England. Thus in 1580 two captains in the 
employ of the Muscovy Company had started on a voyage, the 
object of which was the discovery of the north-east passage to 
the Indies: they had orders to sail on to Japan after they 
had reached China. It was stated that they would find Jesuits 
of many countries in Japan, and perhaps some Englishmen 
also: and though the two captains did not actually reach 
Japan, it seems from their instructions that the general idea 
of opening up trade with that country did not originate in any 
suggestion of Adams, but dated from a slightly earlier period. 
The letter of Adams which has already been mentioned was 
written in October 1611: yet an English trading expedition 
to Japan had already left in April. Therefore—as has been 
said—Adams either wrote earlier letters which have not been 
preserved, or else—and this is equally likely—his presence in 
Japan became known to his fellow-countrymen through the 
Dutch. Very probably it was information to the effect that 
there was an Englishman in Japan enjoying high favour with 
the Shogun, which was responsible for the voyage of 1611, 
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which in turn resulted in the establishment of trading relations 
between England and Japan. 

It is advisable at this point to say a few words about condi- 
tions in Japan in the early seventeenth century. In 1600, 
when Adams set foot in the country, a civil war had broken 
out between a powerful soldier named Ieyasu and the adherents 
of Hideyoshi—the late ruler—who had died in 1598, leaving a 
son to succeed him. The war ended in October in a victory for 
Ieyasu, who thus became the Shogun. This dignitary was the 
effective ruler of Japan in those days, and he reigned in the 
name of the Mikado who, though nominally supreme, took no 
active part in the government of the country. The English 
always spoke of the Shogun as the ‘‘ Emperor”’, while they 
regarded the Mikado as the “‘ Pope ”’ of Japan. 

The fleet which the East India Company sent out to open up 
trade with Japan consisted of three ships, with Captain John 
Saris in the Clove as commander. The Clove sailed into the port 
of Hirado on 12 June, 1613, contact with Adams was at 
once established, and he and Saris went to Ieyasu to obtain 
a grant of privileges. These were obtained, and by the end of 
November a “ factory’’ or trading-station had been set up 
in Hirado. But before this, relations between Saris and Adams 
had become very strained. Shortly after their first meeting, Saris 
had invited Adams to come and live with the other Englishmen 
in the house which they had leased in Hirado, but Adams had 
declined and had chosen to lodge alone in another house. Saris 
also took a dislike to Adams because he considered that the 
latter preferred the company of Dutchmen and Portuguese to 
that of his own fellow-countrymen. More trouble was caused 
. when Saris accused Adams’s Japanese servant (who was 
catering for the Englishmen) of swindling them: ‘ The 
15th November in frindly mannor I acquanted Mr. Addams 
in the presents of Mr. Cocks of his mans dishonnest and 
villanus dealing . . . he tooke it verye evell that his servant 
should be so thought of, and so hiely took his part as by the 
perswatyon of Mr. Cocks I did not saie further.” The 
two men had another serious quarrel in November, when 
Adams wanted Saris to repay him some money which he 
had lent to the latter. Adams wanted Saris to repay the debt 
in English money, with five per cent extra on account of the 
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difference in the rate of exchange. But as Saris had originally 
received Japanese money from Adams, he insisted on paying 
pack in the same currency, and could not be induced to alter 
his decision. 

Saris set down his opinion of Adams in a document called 
“ A Remembrance ”’, which was left for the guidance of Cocks, 
who later took over the control of the “ factory ’’. According 
to Saris, Adams was fit only to have command of a junk: and 
even then he would have to be continuously supervised, 
“ otherwayes you shall hau littell servuice of hym, the countrye 
offording great libertye, wheare vnto he is mvch affected. ”’ 
Also, in the ‘‘Remembrance ”’ Saris implied that Adams was 
not fit to be trusted with the disbursing of the company’s 
money: so it is clear that for a variety of reasons he had a 
thoroughly unfavourable opinion of the Kentishman. Saris 
was astute enough, however, to realise that without the 
influence and experience of Adams the English would find 
themselves at a great disadvantage in Japan. He therefore 
induced Adams to enter the service of the East India Company, 
and a formal contract was signed on 24 November, 1613. 
There was some haggling over financial details before the 
business was finally settled, for Adams wanted £12 a month 
(stating that the Dutch had given him £15 a month in the 
past): while Saris offered him a mere {80 a year. Ultimately 
it was agreed that he should serve the company for £100 a year. 

More trouble arose when the site of the English “ factory ”’ 
in Japan came up for discussion. Adams was in favour of Yedo, 
which was in eastern Japan, because he considered that there 
the English would be free from Dutch competition, and more- 
over near the court of the Shogun, with whom constant contact 
would certainly have to be maintained. There was, however, 
another reason for his proposal, which Adams did not mention : 
and that was, that he would be near his Japanese estate if the 
“factory” were established at Yedo, whereas he would be 
away from home for long periods if the English settled at 
Hirado. Saris turned a deaf ear to all the arguments advanced 
by Adams, and decided that the trading-station should be set up 
at Hirado. In making this decision, he was guided chiefly by 
two considerations. In the first place, Hirado was conveniently 
situated as a port of call for shipping coming from the English 
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“‘ factories ’’ in the East Indies: and, secondly, it might prove 
to be a useful port from which to develop trade with China, 
The “‘ factory ’’’, then, to the disappointment and chagrin of 
Adams, was established at Hirado, and—after having seen to 
the details of its organisation—Saris, with his task in Japan 
accomplished, departed for England. 

He left behind him in Japan to develop the “ factory ” eight 
officials, of whom the chief was Richard Cocks, with Adams 
himself coming next in rank. The latter, indeed, found that 
his position as an employee of the East India Company was no 
sinecure, for in addition to sailing frequently as the master of 
a junk which maintained communications between the English 
“ factories’ in Japan and Siam, he acted as interpreter and 
general intermediary between the Shogun and the English 
merchants. But in spite of his usefulness to them, Adams was 
not very popular with his fellow-countrymen, who found him 
very difficult to get on with. References to his domineering 
attitude are too numerous to be overlooked, and it is clear that 
he took advantage of his unique position in Japan to make 
himself obnoxious to the other Englishmen in a number of 
ways. 

It fell to Cocks, as the chief ‘ factor’’, to try to preserve 
harmony in the camp, and in a letter to another merchant 
called Wickham, with whom Adams was on particularly bad 
terms, Cocks wrote: “I pray yow have a due care to geve 
Captain Adams content: which you may easilie doe yf yow 
use hym with kynde speeches and fall not into termes with 
hym upon any argument. I am perswaded that I could live 
with hym seven yeares before any exstraordenary speeches 
should happen betwixt us. And the necessary use we have of 
hym is as well knowne to yow as me.”’ Again, in a letter to the 
East India Company dated 25 November, 1614, Cocks observed : 
“I find the man tractable and willing to doe your Wor. the 
best service he may, and hath taken greate paines about the 
reparing our jonck called the ‘Sea Adventure,’ otherwaies 
she wold not have byn ready to have made the Syam voyage 
this yeare. He hath a great desire to find out the Norther 
passage for England, from hence, and thinketh it an easie 
matter to be donne in respect the Emperour of this place 
offreth his assistance.”” On 8 September, 1619, William Eaton, 
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one of the “ factors ’’, wrote to Cocks to say that Adams was 
sickly, and “‘ minded to take physic’. The illness proved to be 
fatal, for Adams died a few months later, on 16 May, 1620. 
The cause of death remains obscure, but in a letter written by 
Cocks to the East India Company on 13 December, 1620, 
full details of Adams’s final arrangements are given: “ Right 
Worll. Ser and Sers . . . and our good frend Capt. Wm. Adames 
whoe was soe longe before us in Japon, departed out of this 
world the 16th of May last, and made Mr. Wm. Eaton and 
myselfe his overseers, geveing the one halfe of his estate to his 
wife and childe in England, and the other halfe to a sonne and a 
doughter he hath in Japon. The coppie of his will with an other 
of his inventory (or acco. of his estate), I send to his wife and 
doughter per Captain Marten Pring, their good frend well 
knowne to them long tyme past. And I have delivered one 
hundred poundes starling to divers of the ‘ James Royalls’ 
company, entered into the purcer’s book, to pay two for one in 
England, is two hundred poundes strling, to Mrs. Adames and 
herdoughter. For yt was not his mind his wife should have all, 
in regard she might marry another husband, and carry all from 
his childe, but rather that it should be equally parted betwixt 
them.” In another letter to the East India Company, dated 
14 December, 1620, Cocks stated further: ‘‘ Right Worll. Ser 
and Sers, I canot but be sorofull for the losse of such a man as 
Capt. Wim. Adames was, he having byn in such favour with 
two Emperours of Japon as never was any Christian in these 
partes of the worlde, and might freely have entered and had 
speech with themperours when many Japon kinges stood 
without and could not be permitted. And this Emperour hath 
confermed the lordshipp to his sonne, which thother Emperour 
gave to the father.”’ 

The significance of Will Adams’s sojourn in Japan merits 
some consideration, in view of various claims which have been 
made on his behalf by different writers. First of all, in the 
absence of other evidence to the contrary, it seems safe to say 
that he was, indeed, the first Englishman to land in Japan. 
It is also very probable that the opening-up of commercial 
interconrse between England and the two countries of China 
and Japan was a direct result of Adams’s presence in the latter 
country. But, as has already been seen, Englishmen knew of 
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Japan, and entertained the idea of trading with that country, 
and China; for some time previous to Adams’s voyage. On the 
other hand, it is very likely that the East India Company was 
encouraged to send out Saris because it was known that 
Adams was already in Japan, and enjoying high favour with 
the Shogun. In short, it seems that, owing to Adams, a project 
which had been contemplated for some time was actually put 
into operation. 

To turn now to another aspect of Adams’s activities in Japan, 
some examination must be made of the claim that has been 
advanced to the effect that he is entitled to be called the 
founder of the Japanese navy. This claim has been based on 
the undoubted fact that he built a number of ships in the 
European style for the Shogun ; and there is also some evidence 
that Adams may have served with the Japanese in one or two 
“naval” expeditions. But how far the above facts entitle 
Adams to be termed the founder of the Japanese navy is, 
however, open to question. In the first place, it is much to be 
doubted whether the Japanese had a navy in the modern sense 
of the word, till they awoke to a realisation of the importance 
of western civilization, in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Secondly, there are no precise details of what Adams 
actually accomplished with such “naval” forces as the 
Japanese may have had in the early seventeenth century: 
and so, unless further material from Japanese sources becomes 
available, the most that can be said is that Adams stands in 
the same relationship to the Japanese navy as, say, Alfred the 
Great does to the Royal Navy. That is to say, such work as he 
did was essentially transitory in nature, and at the most was 
responsible for a legend on which later generations drew to 
kindle enthusiasm for their own maritime projects. 

In conclusion, the personality of Will Adams is sufficiently 
interesting to merit a few words. Although he was never very 
popular with his fellow Englishmen, he was extremely popular 
with the Japanese, and even after his death he was not for- 
gotten by them. To them he was always “ Anjin ’’—the pilot— 
and a street was named after him in Yedo. His tomb was 
carefully looked after, and may still be seen at Yokosuka, 
where he lies buried on the summit of a hill above the village of 
Hemimura, where his estate was situated. Adam appears 
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to have been genuinely fond of his Japanese wife, and to 
have been unwilling to leave her in order to rejoin his 
spouse in England. However, he was not unmindful 
of his obligations towards the latter, and regularly—by means 
of the East India Company’s good offices—transmitted money 
toher. Also, as has been pointed out above, he made provision 
for his English wife and her child in his will. But—for all his 
evident concern for the well-being of those whom he had left 
behind him in England—Adams never showed any real desire 
to go back to his native country, even when, on the occasion 
of Saris’s voyage, he had the opportunity to return, and the 
permission—at last granted by the Shogun—to do so. 

The reason he later gave for refusing to travel back with 
Saris in the Clove to England was that the alleged discourtesies 
he had received at the hands of the latter made any such 
arrangement distasteful. This is, however, a very ingenuous 
reason, to say the least, and there were, almost certainly, some 
other much more cogent factors which influenced Adams in 
making his decision to remain in Japan. First, he occupied 
an important and privileged position in the country, and 
was more or less indispensable to both Japanese and English. 
If, on the other hand, he had returned to England, he 
would have become once more only a very ordinary sea- 
captain, without wealth or influence. Secondly, there was 
his Japanese wife, and his children by her, and his fine estate, 
and his slaves—all very difficult to abandon. Thirdly, 
deep in his heart, Adams cherished the fond ambition to 
be the discoverer of the north-east or north-west passage 
to England, and he was convinced that for the realisation of 
this project Japan was the most suitable base. Therefore, for a 
variety of reasons, Adams withstood the strict call of duty, 
and remained in Japan. 

The figure of Adams which finally emerges is that of a typical 
Elizabethan adventurer, at one with Raleigh, Hawkins, Drake, 
and other contemporaries whose names were destined to become 
more famous than his. He was hardy, courageous, and self- 
reliant, but also astute, self-centred, arrogant and ambitious. 
The pithiest comment on him, perhaps, is to be found in 
Fuller’s Worthies of England (1662): ‘‘ In order to the settle- 
ment of trade (Adams) endured many miseries. He who 
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reads them will concur with Cato, and repent that he ever 
went there by sea, whither one might go by land. But Japan 
being an island, and inaccessible save by sea, our Adams his 
discretion was not to be blamed, but industry to be com. 
mended in his adventures.”’ 

PHILIP ROGERs, 





SPECIALISATION 


The condemnation of over-specialisation has become the 
rather tedious commonplace of educational discussion and the 
complaint of over-specialisation the most trite of the criticisms 
levelled by the layman at the work of educational institutions, 
whether school or university. The remedy is to be recourse 
to a broader training; and the facile assumption is that 
breadth will be secured by the simple expedient of multiplying 
subjects. The present tendency to specialise in one subject is 
having results that are not wholly satisfactory: therefore, 
several subjects should be studied instead ; and elders are to 
be indulged in the seductive occupation of devising those 
combinations best calculated to produce the sort of young 
person of whom they would approve. But it need hardly be 
said that the problem and its solution are not so simple as 
that; and it may be useful to enquire a little more fully into 
the practical implications within the particular field of educa- 
tion that is the province of the universities, and to consider 
the moral to be drawn. 

Three postulates about university education are now 
commonly assented to in educational circles. In the first 
place, no university teacher is held to be efficient unless he is 
engaged in research and makes an original contribution to 
knowledge. It becomes increasingly difficult for the beginner 
to obtain an academic appointment unless he has received a 
formal postgraduate training in research. No appointment toa 
chair is now made unless there is a satisfactory record of 
publications ; and there are those who would subject the 
professoriate to periodic review and remove those professors 
who have ceased to produce original work. No longer is there 
any place, unless at the older universities, for the man who is a 
teacher only. In the second place, it is agreed that a university 
is a band of scholars, at every level of attainment, gathered 
together in the pursuit of knowledge. The word has nothing 
to do with the universality of their studies ; and the suggestion 
that it has is no more than the odd philological blunder of an 
age that was distinguished by its philological training. The 
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essence of a university is not its completeness, but its corporate. 
ness. The word means that and no more. Final examinations 
are an initiation ceremony. The aim of the candidate js 
admission to the fellowship, the acceptance of him by the 
masters as one of themselves ; and even while im statu pupillari 
he is still, sometimes legally and sometimes less formally, a 
member of a community bent upon a single task. There is 
ideally, therefore, not a relationship of knowledge upon the 
one part to ignorance upon the other, nothing de haut en bas, 
no unquestionable dicta delivered ex cathedra, but a joint 
investigation of largely unsolved problems by persons of very 
various degrees of experience ; and what the undergraduate is 
entitled to expect is, not to be told what to think or to be 
saved the task of adequately informing himself of the relevant 
facts, but to profit from the spill-over of a more mature mind 
actively engaged in the pursuit of its own avocation. But, 
thirdly, there is then interjected into this so-far consistent 
conception the inconsequent doctrine of variety and multiplicity. 
The discipline to which the undergraduate is subjected is, it is 
argued, too narrow. He is driven, as it is too frequently put, 
to learn more and more about less and less. He is ceasing to 
become an educated person, but emerges instead only as a 
highly-skilled performer on a single instrument, incapable 
beyond its compass and less competent in all other respects 
than someone who has had no university education at all. 
The curriculum by which he is governed must therefore be 
reformed in such a way that his training shall be broadened. 
To that end he must be required, or at least encouraged, to 
pursue the study, not of one, but of a combination of subjects ; 
and, to use technical language, ‘‘ honours ” should be awarded 
on ‘“‘ General ’’—should be attainable, that is to say, and should 
be commonly attained, by the all-round man as well as, if not 
indeed rather than, by the specialist. 

Among these postulates there is an evident incoherence ; 
and they put upon the university teacher demands that, in the 
modern universities at least, already press too heavily upon 
him. He is told, in effect, that he must be a research worker, 
but that he must talk to the undergraduate, not about that 
upon which his own mind is thus engaged, but about those 
topics to the study of which it is decided the young should 
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address themselves. He is thus torn in two; and the better 
he performs one half of his duties, the less efficient he becomes 
in the other. The ideal of a university is destroyed. Instead 
of the pursuit of a common task by a band of men and women 
of various ages and degrees of experience, there is created a 
mere agglomeration of a research institute and a teaching 
establishment, in which the researcher is distracted from his 
proper task and the vitality of the teacher inadequately 
sustained by original investigation remote from the subject 
of his teaching. 

The problem this presents must, however, before it can be 
effectively discussed, be stripped of certain irrelevances. First, 
no responsible educationist will accept any doctrine that looks 
like the substitution of what is in effect vocational for general 
education; and under the hard tuition of recent years most 
responsible educationists are suspicious of that subtle form of 
vocational education sometimes called by the name of “ civics’, 
the instilling into the young of that particular political informa- 
tion that it would be useful if their parents now possessed, for 
such a programme too easily lends itself to partisan purposes 
and denies that independent value of knowledge which is the 
essence of academic liberty and freedom of thought. No great 
attention, therefore, need be paid to the clamour for teaching 
to the undergraduate an impracticable number of subjects 
selected, not for their academic appropriateness or for their 
natural coherence, but at the dictation of present but evanescent 
circumstance. But there is also a more subtle heresy that is 
closely allied to this. It is the belief that there are certain 
things that every educated person ought to know and which 
it is shocking for him to be ignorant of. It is different from a 
belief that there are certain qualities and qualifications that 
every educated person ought to have. It is a kind of orthodoxy. 
Its vice is that the canon of “ rightness” is likely to be 
arbitrary, and that the sense of stupidity induced by the 
disapprobation of the shocked may well be, in a more rational 
point of view, supererogatory. Its educational effect, therefore, 
may easily be very bad. It elevates the art of knowing the 
right things above that of having the right capacities, and in so 
doing gives the prize to the wrong competitor. Ignorance is 
venial compared with unintelligence ; and while it is true that 
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a good deal of ignorance can be dispelled without damage to 
intelligence, to demand a great deal of information is often to 
foster the wrong quality or the wrong person altogether. It js 
important, therefore, not to confuse the case for breadth with 
the call for an infant prodigy in long trousers. 

But granted this simplification, the dilemma is not removed, 
Few will deny that the continued pursuit of original investiga. 
tion is indispensable. When that ceases sterility begins. The 
mere transmission of inherited knowledge, the discipline of 
the young by the demand for the right answers, instead of the 
direction of attention to the asking of the right questions, 
marks those periods in academic annals when the life has 
gone out of the universities. The history of the rise of the 
physical sciences is the history of insistence upon experiment 
and direct observation ; and it is the same intellectual habit in 
large measure that has led to a renascence in humanistic 
studies. It will generally be agreed that no subject is alive in 
which research is not active. It will be almost as generally 
agreed that no university teacher fulfils his part who is not 
engaged upon some research, although there may be differences 
of opinion about the tests by which this shall be measured. 
There is no scope, therefore, for a radical change in the qualities 
demanded of the academic staff. The drift of opinion sets 
rather in the direction of increasing than diminishing their 
concentration upon a chosen topic. The only variable is the 
student ; and what is generally proposed amounts to sending 
him on a tour of the specialised departments in the hope that 
he may so attain to a breadth that they do not themselves 
severally possess. But this presents great difficulties. The 
“‘general’’ student requires, and his designers certainly 
expect him, to obtain a broad outline of each subject. That 
can only be efficiently provided by the most mature of the 
teachers, yet they will commonly be reluctant themselves to 
offer it. Few if any of them could give courses of this kind, 
of the quality that should rightly be expected, without a 
heavy sacrifice of their devotion to what they and the university 
regard, in another point of view, as their proper task. If they 
make the sacrifice, they are, moreover, likely to find that their 
efforts are frustrated. The student is called upon to make the 
synthesis where the professor is not, to fuse in his own mind 
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three subjects the study of which he pursues under the direction 
of teachers each of whose lives is spent in the pursuit of one 
only. The more effective the teaching in one subject the more 
irksome will become the demands of the others. The more 
nearly the teacher comes to firing the student with his own 
enthusiasm, the more impatient must that student become 
of the diversion of his energies to work prescribed by regulation 
but not dictated by intellectual compulsion. Only that mind 
that is capable of the mere juxtaposition of that which is 
organically unrelated can profit by such a discipline. It is 
absurd to demand of the immature what the mature cannot, 
or, at any rate, do not, achieve. It is a negation of the idea of 
a university that the work of the undergraduate should differ 
not merely in degree but in kind from that of his seniors. 

A phenomenon very generally to be observed in the 
universities to-day is, however, a breaking-down of the barriers 
between the several departments and the overflow of each 
into territory hitherto regarded as the preserve of another. 
It is also a common feature of this expansion that it involves 
no confusion of disciplines. The newly-invaded territory is 
exploited by the same methods as the old. An analogous 
experience in another field of operations may serve to make 
clearer what is going on. A learned body proposed to itself the 
publication of a bibliography of English historical portraits. 
It was lightly assumed that a list of such portraits could be 
compiled without much difficulty ; and it was the intention 
to record the published literature that had reference to them. 
Two difficulties, however, soon manifested themselves. In the 
first place, the list did not write itself so easily as had been 
expected. ‘‘ When,” it became necessary to ask, “‘ does a 
portrait become historical ? ’’ Age would not do as the criterion, 
for it was not proposed to deal with all English historical 
portraits before an agreed date. Neither would public service, 
or even public importance, for that was too narrow a definition, 
and however loosely drawn would exclude the portraits of 
persons who had been the subject of historical study but by 
no stretching of it could have been brought within it. So the 
list grew by haphazard and arbitrary choice. In the second 
place, it soon became evident that there would be a like 
difficulty in deciding what literature could properly be held to 
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be relevant to the study of such portraits as were finally 
included. It was easy to agree that anything which threw 
light upon the pedigree of a portrait must be there, and that a 
knowledge of the lives of portrait painters and of the history 
of costume was necessary to any accurate dating and attribu- 
tion. But what of pictorial style and of the technique of 
painting ? Did these not also set chronological limits, and 
afford on occasion irrefutable evidence at least on the negative 
side? And yet where was this to stop, short of the whole 
history of portraiture or indeed the whole history of sculpture 
and painting? And the upshot was that the learned body 
was driven reluctantly to the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as an historical portrait at all, but only an historical 
way of looking at portraits. No portrait is historical until it 
has been historically regarded. Any portrait may be so regarded, 
just as it may also be regarded as a work of art. And the 
bibliography that the learned body ought to have planned to 
produce should have been not a bibliography of English 
historical portraits, but a bibliography of the historical literature 
relating to English portraits. A cat may look at a king; and 
a historian at a work of art. But the latter must not suppose 
that he becomes a critic when he does so. He may venture 
abroad ; but he must stick to his trade. 

The academic departments are in like case, and the depart- 
ments of history will serve as an illustration. They have 
tended in the past to act as though “history” was a 
definite body of material that could be “ learned,” and as 
though the written evidence of history could be segregated 
from other literature and collected together in purely historical 
libraries. But this has only to be attempted to be found 
impracticable. History cannot be confined to the study of a 
selected range of past events. Political history, as an all- 
sufficient category, is as outmoded as drum and trumpet 
history ; and social history only escapes from being mere 
bric-a-brac when it is served by legal history, economic 
history, the history of science and of the impact of science 
upon society, the history of art, and the whole gamut of the 
history of ideas. There is no segregable historical matter. 
There is only an historical method. And the strictly historical 
library consists of no more than a collection of essays in the 
art of historiography and of the technical apparatus employed 
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jn its exercise. Of this the experiment of an Institute of 
Historical Research has afforded an example. Any idea that 
this Institute could contain all the printed materials needed 
for the study of even a small section of history was swiftly 
dissipated. There is not a printed page that is not susceptible 
of being regarded historically. The narrowest choice of subject 
necessitates the use of greater resources than can readily be 
assembled in one place: nothing less than the libraries of a 
great city can supply the needs of a multiplicity of students. 
Moreover, as the sights are lifted and the range of vision is 
extended, the material of the historian becomes more and more 
commonly the material of other students besides the historical, 
and its multiplied segregation in specialised institutes more 
and more extravagant and less and less defensible. The 
library of the Institute of Historical Research accordingly 
consists in the main of that technical apparatus in the handling 
of which the would-be practitioner must make himself adept and 
a collection of the great corpora which require practice and skill 
in their use, together with some few examples of the exercise 
of the art. The only thing peculiar to it is, not the subject 
matter of its study, but the method which it applies. Specialisa- 
tion in this sense takes on a new character. The history of the 
impact of science upon society or of the physical conditions 
of life in western Europe is as much history as the history of 
parliament. Economic history is the historian’s way of looking 
at economic phenomena, not the economist’s way of looking 
at past events. The method is not changed because the applica- 
tion is enlarged. The range is unlimited, but the discipline 
remains one. 

Now in such specialisation there is nothing inherently 
narrow, although any subject may be rendered arid by the 
exercise of sufficient perversity. The limitation is a limitation 
to one habit of mind, to one mode of attack upon the problems 
presented for solution. Such singularity is normal in any case. 
What is proposed is that it should be rendered competent. 
And if this is conceded, many of the most serious difficulties 
in the way of broadening the curriculum are removed. The 
field over which the undergraduate may roam is virtually 
unlimited : the groups of subjects that he may study are 
unrestrictedly various. But because his approach is single- 
minded he remains a fellow of the university teachers under 
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whom he sits. He may be pursuing the study of aspects of 
the subject with which they are not themselves familiar, 
But he will not be distinguished from them by a submission 
to three disciplines in two of which they are inexperienced, 
His methods will in embryo be theirs, his modes of thought 
their own. Their teaching, therefore, can flow directly from 
their research. The account of their own experience will be 
that which they have to offer which will be of most value to 
him. It is clear that the departments of Modern Languages 
and Literatures, including in them departments of English, 
are grievously hampered by the common exclusion from their 
province of the literature of theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
history, and economics, to say nothing of the literature of the 
physical sciences. But while they are rightly careful not to 
tolerate pretensions to the study of jurisprudence under the 
name of Letters, there is no reason why legal texts should not 
be regarded as exercises of language and specimens of literary 
form. And the same goes for other uses. It is delimitation by 
subject that causes the trouble, and not the unification of 
discipline. History is impoverished when the political career 
of Sheridan is regarded as “ Literature’’ because Sheridan 
wrote plays, or the study of parliamentary privilege in the 
American colonies as “‘ Political Science ’’ because it deals 
with institutions. By such modes of thought it may indeed, 
as sometimes in libraries it is, be reduced to a mere residuum. 
It is equally impoverished by the commonly prevalent con- 
ception of “straight history” as the essential part of the 
subject and the relegation to a place of Jess importance of those 
matters the historical study of which has not been habitual. 
But the remedy is not to set the undergraduate to the study 
of “‘ History "’, “ Literature ” and “‘ Political Science’. It is, 
while preserving the unity of the discipline, to extend the range 
of the subject matter to which the discipline is applied. That will 
not only broaden the education of the undergraduate : it will 
also break down the isolation of the departments, for the 
practitioners of the several arts and sciences will find themselves 
working upon the same material although from different 
points of view. In that way too the discordant needs of teacher 
and taught become harmonised; they become sharers in a 
common enterprise, and return to an essential equality modified 
only by seniority and experience. H. Have BELLot. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION No. CXIII 
Pitt’s Last PusBiic SPEECH 


On 6 November, 1805, the second edition of The Times announced 
the arrival in London of the news of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar— 
“the most GLoRIoUS, and at the same time the most afflicting 
intelligence which has ever elated or depressed the British nation.” 
Three days later, at the lord mayor’s banquet at the Guildhall, 
the new lord mayor proposed the prime minister’s health as “ the 
Saviour of Europe’’. Pitt replied: “I return you many thanks for 
the honour you have done me; but Europe is not to be saved by 
any single man. England has saved herself by her exertions, and 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her example.” (Stanhope’s Pit, 
iv, 346.) This, his last public speech, delivered less than three 
months before his death, has attained a celebrity which it certainly 
did not possess for his contemporaries. It was completely ignored 
by at least one daily London newspaper. We do not find it discussed 
in contemporary diaries or letters. 


It is always quoted in the form given by Stanhope in 1862. 
“With only these two sentences ’’ Stanhope added “ the Minister 
sat down ’’, and since 1862 historians have invariably followed him 
in describing it as the prime minister’s shortest speech. It is clear, 
however, that if we accept as accurate the report in The Times 
(11 November) there is no justification for Stanhope’s statement. 
The Times declared that Pitt’s “ observations were principally 
directed to the late brilliant victory, and to the unanimity mani- 
fested by the whole nation to resist and humble the common 
enemy.” Obviously, though the speech was doubtless brief, he 
could not have said all this in a couple of short sentences. All the 
newspaper versions are extremely condensed, partly because other 
speeches at the banquet had to be reported, and partly because 
war news from the Continent took up a fair amount of space. 
The British Press gave the banquet less than a quarter of a column, 
and the speeches were not even mentioned. The Morning Herald 
referred to Pitt’s “‘ short speech, in which he said that Great Britain 
had done her duty, and that he trusted the Continental Powers 
would do the same.”” The Morning Post said that when the lord 
mayor proposed the toast, “‘ The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with three times three’ . . . the last peal of applause was like an 
electric shock ; it was loud, unanimous and reiterated.”” The report 
went on, ‘‘ Mr. Pitt returned thanks, and in his usual strong and 
energetic language, said, ‘ England has saved itself by its firmness, 
and let us therefore hope that the example set will be followed by 
all the rest of Europe!’” The Sum and the Courier copied the 
Morning Post’s account word for word. So did another evening 
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paper, the Star, except for the comment on the “ last peal of 
applause”. According to two other newspapers, the Genera] 
Evening Post, and The Daily Advertiser, Oracle and True Briton, 
Pitt declared, ‘“‘ that Europe must owe its safety to various causes, 
England, he trusted, had gained hers by her firmness, and he 
hoped that the rest of Europe would follow her example.” 


There was an interesting sequel. The ministerial Sun, evidently 
dissatisfied with the attenuated reports of the toast and the speech 
in reply, published next day (12 November) another version which 
may or may not have come from the treasury: ‘‘ The manner in 
which the new Lord Mayor proposed the health of that great and 
able Minister, Mr. Pitt, on Saturday last, was so just and so well- 
conceived a tribute to his worth, and the answer so characteristic 
of the modest dignity of a noble mind, and so admirably expressed, 
that we feel it to be our duty to submit both to our readers, as they 
were not stated yesterday with sufficient precision. The following 
is the exact form of the toast as given by the Lord Mayor: ‘I give 
you the health of that Man to whom the eyes of Europe are directed 
as to the barrier between them and slavery—William Pitt.’ After 
the long and loud applause which followed this toast had subsided, 
Mr. Pitt expressed himself as follows: ‘My Lord Mayor, I beg to 
return your Lordship my sincere thanks for the great, but un- 
merited, honour you have done me. The security of Europe will be 
owing to very different causes—ENGLAND has saved itself by its 
firmness ; I trust it will save EUROPE by its example.’ ” 


If we assume the accuracy of the report in The Times, this revised 
version still failed to give an absolutely verbatim account of the 
speech, and it lacks the artistry of Stanhope’s inspired rendering. 


A. ASPINALL. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In order to accelerate the overtaking of arrears, the present 
issue of History appears as a double number, Nos, 117 and 118, for 
February and June, 1948. It contains twice as many pages as a 
single number of standard size. The financial year of the 
Association runs from 1 July to 30 June, and the three numbers of 
History covered by a year’s subscription are issued for October, 
February and June of each year, and are sent to each subscriber 
paying his subscription for the year, at whatever point in the year 
his subscription is paid. In view, however, of the gap between the 
nominal and the actual dates of issue of the present double number, 
all new subscribers at the date when this number appears will 
receive a copy of this issue, even though their subscriptions would 
not normally take effect until the issue of No. 119 (for October, 
1948). 

The editorial board and the council of the Association have 
set up a joint management committee, consisting of three members 
of the board and the three officers of the council, with the editor 
as chairman, to relieve the board of routine administrative and 
financial business, and to facilitate prompt decisions on such matters 
of detail, without, however, affecting the board’s sole control of 
editorial affairs and of financial policy. Among these routine 
matters, the committee has considered the maintenance of the stock 
of back numbers, and has decided that, while it desires to sell as 
many as possible of those issues of which considerable stocks 
remain, complete sets of History shall in future be sold only to 
university and other learned libraries, since the stocks of certain 
numbers are now very low. To rebuild the stocks of these numbers, 
the committee would be glad to receive, either as gifts or by purchase, 
copies of certain issues, especially Nos. 7 and 86, and would welcome 
offers from members who no longer wish to keep them. Other 
back numbers of History will, until further notice, be sold at half 
as much again as the price printed on the cover (postage extra), 
subject to the need to reserve a minimum quantity of each issue for 
sale in complete sets ; enquiries should be directed to the publishers. 


At the Association’s annual general meeting, the treasurer 
reported that in order to show completely the Association’s liabilities 
and assets, the figures for History will henceforth be included 
in the income and expenditure account and in the balance sheet 
presented annually for the Association’s finances as a whole, though 
the grouping of all of the History items into a single section will 
enable the financial position of History to be seen at once. The 
capital fund due to History has been separately invested, and its 
finances will continue to be kept separately from the general funds 
of the Association. Although the History account for 1946-7 
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showed an apparent profit of £361, the decision to issue three 
numbers a year instead of two, and the steadily increasing costs of 
paper, printing and binding may mean that the journal will incur 
a loss unless the number of subscribers and of casual sales increases 


substantially. 
* * . * * . 





Some of our readers may have read in No. 4 (21 January, 1948), 
of the New Times, a weekly published by the Moscow newspaper 
Trud for circulation here, an article entitled “‘ Dangerous Clio” 
by Mr. I. Zvavich, purporting to review various articles printed in 
History on the teaching of history in Britain. It detected in them 
and in the pamphlets and activities of the Historical Association 
a plot ‘‘ to delete from the school syllabus any general outline of 
history, and even of the history of England, beginning with the 
second half of the nineteenth century ’’; ‘‘ European history as a 
separate subject is altogether excluded from the curricula of 
elementary and secondary schools”, according to Mr. Zvavich, 
because ‘‘ Britain’s reactionaries have declared Clio to be 
dangerous”. Accordingly ‘‘ the authorities”, in conjunction with 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, ‘the leader of the official British school 
of history’, and other “ obscurantists in science’ (of whom the 
late Professor A. S. Turberville “ and his followers’, ‘‘ Professor” 
S. M. Toyne, and “one J. D. Mackie” are named), and “ most of 
the other contributors to History’, have joined in a plot “ to prevent 
the youth from drawing any general conclusions of a political 
nature from the study of history’, and especially to keep them 
ignorant of “ the practical experience of the Soviet Union ’’ and of 
“the advent of the Slav States in Europe”, lest they should be led 
“to make some comparisons that would be unfavourable for 
contemporary Britain”’. 


Mr. S. M. Toyne, as chairman of the council of the Association, 
on 25 May, 1948, addressed the following letter to the editor of the 
New Times :— 

** Our attention has been drawn to an article in the New Times of 21 
January, 1948, entitled “‘ Dangerous Clio,” launching an attack on the 
Historical Association, its journal History, and some of its officials and 
contributors. We should like to point out that the Association sets out to 
promote the study of history and at the same time to assist the teachers in 
their profession. It is entirely unpolitical and its members belong to all 
parties and creeds. Articles in the journal on books, methods of teaching 
and historical subjects are selected by the editor and his board irrespective 
of the political views of the contributors. Political propaganda is ex- 
cluded, but otherwise there is complete freedom of opinion and choice of 
subject. We would like to draw your attention to ‘ Bias in History’ 
(published in the journal History), whose author, Dr. Trevelyan, you 
mention, and from whose book Clio, a Muse you quote. His international 
reputation as a historian is secure against any attack, even that of being 
areactionary. As regards the late Professor Turberville, whose death was 
a grievous loss to the history world, your quotation is entirely misleadin 
when torn from its context. No one was more alive to the present, an 
during the war he lectured to thousands on current affairs. Professor 
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Turberville, however, contended that such a study must be based on the 
experience of the past. The same thought underlies the articles by myself 
which you have attacked. The syllabus for a history curriculum in 
secondary and modern schools goes further and recommends that more 
time should be allotted to the study of the period from 1763 to the present 
day. The specific purpose was to equip the young people of to-day with a 
knowledge of the immediate past, so that they may attain a better under- 
standing of the present world. Your contributor, in accusing the 
Association and its officials of ignoring the history of Russia and the Soviet 
Union appears to have overlooked the fact that they have published a 
pamphlet suggesting a course on that very subject in the secondary modern 
schools. No Historical Association worthy of the name would recommend 
that such a course should begin in 1917. The Soviet Union and its ideals 
would be incomprehensible unless some instruction was given on the back- 
ground from which they arose. Your attention is also drawn to the 
article on Peter the Great in History (vol. xxxii, No. 115, 1947), If your 
paper desires to give a true account of the work of the Historical 
Association, some corrective should be published to Zvavich’s ‘ Dangerous 
Clio,’ showing that the work of the Association is far from reactionary.” 


The New Times has neither printed, referred to, nor acknowledged 
Mr. Toyne’s letter. It is an odd coincidence that in November, 
1947, the editor of History, having received from the assistant- 
editor of the Soviet news press service in London an account of 
several interesting projects of team-research planned by Soviet 
historians, asked that officer whether he could arrange for some of 
these scholars to publish in History accounts of the progress and 
results of these and other Soviet investigations. No reply has been 
received to this letter. We understand that in consequence of the 
personal attack made upon him by the New Times, Dr. Trevelyan 


has resigned his Presidency of the British-Soviet Friendship 
Union. 


& * * * * * 


The forty-second annual general meeting of the Association was 
held in London from 31 December, 1947 to 3 January, 1948. The 
theme of the meeting was ‘‘ The History of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth’’, and papers were read by Dr. J. A. Williamson on 
“Phases of Empire History ’’ (31 December, in the Senate House of 
the University, with Mr. S. M. Toyne in the chair), by Professor 
€. H. Philips, Director of the London School of Oriental and 
African Studies, on ‘‘ The British Record in India” (1 January, 
at the Royal Empire Society, with Sir Lancelot Graham, K.C.I.E., 
in the chair), and by Professor V. Harlow, of King’s College, London, 
on “ Recent Research in Colonial History after 1783” (2 January, 
at the Royal Empire Society, with Professor W. H. Medlicott in the 
chair), Dr. Williamson’s and Professor Harlow’s papers are 
printed in the present issue, and it is hoped to print Professor 
Philips’s paper soon. There was also a discussion on “ The 
Teaching of Imperial History as an Integral Part of the History of 
the British People’, opened by Mr. C. R. N. Routh, M.A., senior 
history master of Eton College, on the morning of 3 January, and 
historical films were exhibited by Mr. G. T. Hankin, and historical 
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film-strips by Mr. S. M. Toyne on the evening of 1 January. The 
social arrangements included tea in the Senate House on 31 December, 
at the invitation of the London branches, and a reception at the 
Royal Empire Society on the evening of 1 January, while the Royal 
Empire Society also invited members to join in its New Year's 
Eve dance. Visits were arranged to the London Docks, the Houses 
of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Guildhall, the 
Royal Naval College and Museum, Greenwich, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Soane’s Museum, the Geffrye Museum, and some of the city churches, 


and a party went to a performance of Rigoletto at the Cambridge 
Theatre. 


The annual business meeting on 1 January, passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. W. T. Mellows, the hon. solicitor of the Association, 
for his generosity in carrying through the process of incorporation 
of the Association and in meeting the entire expenses thereby 
incurred. The treasurer explained the regrouping of the items in 
the balance sheet, which should now give to members both a more 
complete and a more easily comprehended picture of the Association’s 
finances. The increase in the Association’s annual subscription 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. would pay for the increased administrative 
expenditure resulting from the rapid expansion of clerical work at 
headquarters and for a much needed increase in the salaries of the 
permanent staff. Membership continued to rise despite the 
increased subscription, but the account for 1946-7 showed a loss of 
£180. The appeal fund had reached £1,997, and would now be 
merged with the existing funds of the Association to form a total 
capital fund exceeding £7,000, which, invested at 3} per cent., 
would yield an income sufficient to cover the fixed items of office 
expenditure which do not vary with the membership. 


Mr. C. T. H. Sharp was unanimously re-elected as hon. treasurer 
for a further term of three years and was thanked for his invaluable 
work in the expiring term. Miss M. B. Curran, Mrs. D. P. Dobson, 
Miss. J. Noakes and Professor C. H. Williams were re-elected vice- 
presidents, and Miss. D. Dymond and Professor V. H. Galbraith 
were elected vice-presidents of the Association. On the national 
ballot, Mr. S. R. Brett, Mr. E. S. de Beer, Mr. F. J. Routledge and 
Miss M. R. Toynbee were re-elected to the council, and Miss 
K. E. Barford, Miss P. I. Davies, Miss M. B. Honeybourne and 
Mrs. J. O. Lindsay were elected on the regional ballot. The meeting 
resolved to increase the allowance for payment of railway-fares to 
members of the council to a sum not exceeding £120 a year, and 
empowered the council to allot part of this sum to pay the fares 
of committee-members who are not members of the council, a 
procedure especially useful to the committees on the teaching of 
history and on local history, both of which have co-opted from 
outside the council, members whose individual services are greatly 
valued by the committees and the council. The meeting con- 
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gratulated Sir Frank Stenton on his knighthood and Mr. John Allan 
on the award of the C.B.E., both announced in the New Year’s 
Honours list. The meeting requested the council to hold the next 
annual general meeting in a provincial centre, thus continuing, in 
spite of difficulties, the practice of alternating between London and 
the provinces ; since the annual meeting, the council has accepted 
the invitation of the Bristol branch to hold the annual meeting of 
1949 in that city. With votes of thanks to the Royal Empire 
Society and to the University of London for their kindness in 
affording most comfortable and pleasant premises for the annual 
meeting, the meeting of 1948 closed. 
* * * * * * 


The council has met in London on 8 November and 31 December, 
1947, and on 3 January and 28 February, 1948, and at University 
College, Hull, on 8 May. The Hull meeting, for which the council 
is much indebted to the principal and council of the University 
College for its friendly hospitality, and to Mr. F. W. Brooks for his 
admirably planned and conducted programme of social engagements 
and excursions, proved a most enjoyable experience to all who 
attended. Principal Morgan received the council and the members 
of the Hull branch at the College on the evening of 7 May, and a 
lunch for members of the council and branch officers was arranged 
next day; there were visits to Trinity House and Holy Trinity 
Church in Hull, to Beverley Minster and St. Mary’s, and a tour of 
medieval Hull, all most instructively conducted by Mr. F. W. Brooks. 


The council has received with great regret the resignations, on 
account of ill-health, of Sir William Foster and Mr. E. T. Rhymer 
from their vice-presidencies, and has thanked both for their great 
services to the Association. Canon A. M. Cook, of Lincoln, has 
resigned his membership of the council. The council has elected 
Sir William Foster to an honorary vice-presidency, in recognition 
of his distinguished and long service, and Mr. F. J. Routledge to 
be vice-president. The following members were elected to fill 
casual vacancies in the council : Professor E. Hughes for 3 years, and 
Mr. C. D. Howard, Mrs. J. Varley and Mr. F. R. Poskitt for one 
year, while Professor C. M. MacInnes and Miss G. Stretton have 
been co-opted to the council. 


Mr. E. H. Dance, chairman of the propaganda committee, reports 
that a new panel of lecturers has been circulated to the branches, and 
that the scheme of area advisers is almost complete: proofs of a 
new “ aims and objects ”’ leaflet have been circulated in the council 
with requests for suggested improvements, and blank posters for 
notices of branch meetings are now available to secretaries at 6d. or 
ls. per 100. The Association’s membership on 30 June, 1948, was 
6,784, of whom some 5,300 were subscribers to History. The council, 
following the recommendation of the Bournemouth meeting of 
branch officers in January, 1947, that more prosperous branches 
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should assist the less fortunate, has granted {£5 to assist in reviyj 
the Plymouth branch, and the principle of financial help to weak 
branches is under consideration by the finance and general p 
committee. The chairman of the library committee, Mr. A. Taylor 
Milne, reports that the scope of the library is being broadened to 
include monographs needed by students and teachers, while the 
committee, with the editorial board of History, is considering how 
a policy of exchanges between History and other periodicals could 
be adopted to build up a useful collection of British and foreign 
journals, though at present space sharply limits this possibility, 
The chairman of the illustrations committee, Mr. C. H. Gerred, 
reports that the Coulton collection of slides has been sorted, two 
sets made available for loan, and many miscellaneous slides offered 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum. The entire lantern-slide 
collection of the Association needs re-examination, and the committee 
suggests the appointment of a full-time library assistant to under- 
take the arrangement, custody and despatch of both books and 
slides, thus relieving the clerical staff and improving the service 
available to members. The committee continues work on its 
projected wall-charts and pictures, but cannot hope to publish these 
while the purchase-tax remains at its present high figure. The 
reprinted sets of history pictures, sold in 1939 at 1s. 3d. per set, 
now cost 5s. 4d. to produce and are sold at 5s. 6d. post free to members. 
At the committee’s request, the council passed a resolution protesting 
against the retention of a 100 per cent. purchase-tax on educational 
pictures, and will support the publishers’ representations to the 
ministry. The committee has approved Miss G. Stretton’s draft 
leaflet, The Museum and the School. 

Miss H. M. Madeley, chairman of the committee on the teaching 
of history, reports the institution of a section on further education, 
with Dr. J. D. Chambers as chairman. The primary section has 
issued a Book-list for Teachers of History in the Junior School 
(Teaching of History Series, No. 7, 8d. post free) ; Miss Honeybourne 
is preparing for the secondary section a leaflet on the history of 
London, for use by non-specialist teachers in the secondary modern 
schools, and Miss Stretton’s leaflet on The Museum and the School 
has appeared as No. 6 of the Teaching of History Series, (6d. post 
free, half-price to members). Leaflets Nos. 4 and 5 had by 28 
February, already made a profit of £25, and further advertisement 
of the series would substantially increase its sales. An informal 
conference of tutors in the emergency training-colleges was 
organised at 21, Bedford Square on Saturday, 22 May, with 
Mr. S. M. Toyne as chairman, to discuss problems confronting the 
history tutors in these colleges: the opening papers, read by Miss 
M. Price (Exhall) and Mr. R. Gowers (Trent Park) will appear in 
an early number of History. An exhibition of work done in the 
secondary modern schools was arranged at University College, 
London, for 17-20 September ; it included handwork, models, charts, 
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notebooks and schemes of work from many schools in England and 
Wales, which have been experimenting in various methods of 
integrating history with allied subjects in the social studies. This 
exhibition will be repeated on a larger scale at the annual general 
meeting at Bristol in January, 1949, 


Mr. G. T. Hankin, chairman of the international committee, 
reports that the British national committee of the International 
Historical Congress (on which he represents the Association) 
had met to discuss the future of the congress: it is now hoped to 

ise the first post-war meeting of the congress in Paris in 
September, 1949. The international committee had corresponded 
with Mr. Howard Wilson of the U.S.A. on possible co-operation 
between British and American history teachers, but as Mr. Wilson’s 
visit to England was postponed, no actual scheme had been adopted. 
Mr. Hankin has also drawn the Association’s attention to the shelving 
by U.N.E.S.C.O. of the proposed revision of school text-books 
showing undesirable national bias; a letter on this subject from 
Mr. Toyne, Mr. A. C. F. Beales and Mr. Hankin in the Times 
Educational Supplement is reprinted in this issue of History. The 
committee on broadcasting (chairman, Mrs. D. P. Dobson), reports 
that changes in the organisation of the central council for school 
broadcasting have abolished that body’s committee on history, 
so that the Association’s views are no longer directly represented 
in the central council: but the committee on broadcasting sent 
to the new organisation a series of questions on the new programme, 
and found it very willing to listen to suggestions and criticisms from 
the Association. Accordingly, Mrs. Dobson invites members 
to send any comments to her committee. 


Dr. J. F. Nichols, chairman of the committee on local history, 
announced the readiness of his committee to help with members’ 
queries on local history. A pamphlet by Mr. F. G. Emmison 
on County Records is now completed: Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson’s pamphlet on Parish Records, is being revised and 
similar works on borough, manorial and other local records 
will continue the series: these will all appear in the “ special” 
series printed by the publications committee, and available to all 
members free on request. Members’ applications and sales had 
by February, 1948, almost exhausted the first edition (5,000 copies) 
of the Local History Handlist (‘‘ special” series, S.2). The sub- 
committee for tours reported a turnover in 1946-7 of £2,129, with a 
deficit of £27 8s. 6d. due largely to last-minute withdrawals: the 
council resolved to lend the sub-committee £50 to cover this and 
other possible deficits until future tours should have recouped the 
loss, but, in fact, the profit on the Easter tours balanced the deficit. 
The two summer tours for 1948 were already overbooked, and to 
ensure efficient arrangements, it was decided not to increase the 
size of either party beyond the limit of 30 already fixed. 
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The publications committee has issued the following pamphlets 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. XXXII (for 1946) ; 
general series, G.8, Dr. E. Eyck, Bismarck after Fifty Years, and 
G.9, Professor H. Butterfield, Lord Acton. Future publications 
projected are Sir Alexander Gray’s Adam Smith (for the Scottish 
Historical Association), Dr. J. G. Edwards’ Bishop Stubbs, Professor 
J. A. Hawgood’s Revolutions of 1848, Professor E. A. Thompson’s Tig 
Huns in Europe, and Professor R. F. Treharne’s Simon de Montfon, 
The two series on great historians and on revaluations of great 
historical personages are thus developing steadily. A third 
pamphlet in the Common Errors series, with the chairman, Professor 
W. N. Medlicott as editor, is under consideration. The revision 
of the standard bibliographical handlists has made substantial 
progress, first drafts of three, covering European history from 
A.D. 395 to 1939, and a fourth on modern British history, 1485. 
1914, being now in circulation for comment. Annual Bulletin 
No. XXXII ( for 1942-5), being already out of print, is being reprinted, 
since the demand continues. Increased costs have necessitated 
raising the price of all standard (24 pp.) pamphlets from 1s. to 
1s. 6d. (1s. 7d. post free) each, to non-members ; members may 
purchase additional copies at 10d. each from the secretary. The 
council accepted an offer of the S.P.C.K. to sell to the Association 
the remaining stocks of the Society’s excellent series of Helps for 
Students of History ; 18 of the 50 numbers are still in print, and the 
Association is the natural body to take over responsibility for 
revising, reprinting and extending a series so highly regarded in 
academic circles and so closely complementary to its own “ special” 
series of pamphlets. The council has entrusted the publications 
committee with the detailed arrangements for taking over the series, 
and a great opportunity is thus afforded to the committee to develop 
further the usefulness and the prestige of the Association. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. S. M. Toyne represented the Association at a conference on 
the place of the history of science in education, held at the Science 
Museum on 9 March, 1948. The council, at the request of the 
illustrations committee, nominated Miss Stretton and Mr. Godfrey 
to represent the Association in discussing with the Women Science 
Teachers’ Association proposals for further attempts to secure 
representation of the specialist associations on the national com- 
mittee on visual aids. The organising authorities for German 
broadcasting have requested the assistance of the Association’s 
broadcasting committee on talks to German schools. Mr. R. 
Birley, the educational administrator of the British zone in Germany, 
has asked the Association to help in finding suitable British teachers 
to help in courses for German secondary schoolmasters in the 
British zone, to be held in the summer of 1948, and the information 
has been circulated to branch secretaries. 
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In the summer of 1947, the Swedish authorities invited a party of 
members of the Historical Association and of the Geographical 
Association to join in a holiday tour of Swedish educational 
institutions and places of historical and general interest ; twelve 
members of the Historical Association joined the tour and enjoyed 
a most stimulating experience, marked especially by the generous 
and friendly hospitality of their Swedish hosts. The council of 
the Association proposed to the British Council a return visit of 
Swedish teachers to Britain in 1948: the British Council adopted 
the proposal and invited representatives of the Historical and 

hical Associations to meet their officials to discuss ways and 
means, and detailed arrangements were worked out. Unfortunately, 
currency difficulties on the Swedish side compelled postponement of 
the visit to 1949, when it is hoped that the Association will have 
the pleasure of organising a warm welcome for our Swedish guests. 
At the invitation of the Société des Professeurs d’ Histoire et de 
Géographie, eleven members of the central branch of the Association 
spent a week in Paris during the Easter vacation, 1948 ; a discussion 
on the training of historians and the teaching of history in France 
and in England was held at the Sorbonne on 30 March, and the party 
was formally received at the Lycée Condorcet and taken to visit 
various museums, libraries, galleries, churches and other places of 
historical interest, while members were most hospitably entertained 
in the homes of their French hosts, who spared no pains in making 
the visit both delightful and memorable. It is hoped that a return 
visit of the same intimate and informal character will be arranged 
by the Association in the near future. 


* * * * * * 


The death of Sir Charles Grant Robertson, C.V.O., M.A., L1.D., 
D,Litt., at Ringwood, Hants, on 29 February, 1948, takes from us 
4 distinguished ex-president to whose guidance and service the 
Association owes much. Born in 1869, the son of a Bengal civil 
servant, he won a scholarship from Highgate School to Hertford 
College, Oxford, gained the Stanhope prize in 1891, and took firsts 
in Lit. Hum., in 1892 and in modern history in 1893. Elected 
in 1893 fellow of All Souls, he became domestic bursar of the 
college in 1897 and was still a fellow in the active service of the 
college in 1945. He was history tutor at Exeter College, 1896-1904, 
senior history tutor at Magdalen, 1905-20, and examiner in the 
history school, 1901-4. A singularly lucid expositor with an 
exceptional memory, a flow of incisive speech and a remarkable 
precision in analysis, he had by 1900 become one of Oxford’s 
leading history tutors, and it was mainly due to his confident 
initiative and resolute energy that the Oxford history school first 
took formal cognisance that English history after 1688 (not seriously 
studied there before 1900), and European history after 1815 (still 
ignored in 1919), were legitimate fields of study, teaching and 
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examination. His Select Statutes, Cases and Documents to illustrat, 
English Constitutional History, 1660-1832, (1904), expressly attem 

to do for modern constitutional history what Stubbs’ Select Charters 
had done for medieval, while his England under the Hanoveriang 
(1911), was the first serious attempt to cover eighteenth cent 
English history in one volume, and, in its latest edition, is stil] g 
standard work on the period. His Bismarck (1919) was his best 
book ; though sometimes inaccurate, and now quite inadequate, 
especially for the years after 1870, its analysis of Bismarck’ 
philosophy was the first serious attempt to understand the nature 
of his spirit and outlook—‘‘ The State as Power”. His Chatham 
and the British Empire (1946), in Mr. A. L. Rowse’s Teach Yourself 
History series, demonstrated again, near the very end of his life, 
his remarkable lucidity of exposition for the general reader, 


In 1920 the administrative skill which, as domestic bursar he had 
lavished on the fabric and the internal economy of All Souls since 
1897 gained a wider opportunity when he succeeded Sir Oliver 
Lodge as principal of Birmingham University, an office merged in 
1927 with the newly-created vice-chancellorship. He identified 
himself, with characteristic energy and whole-heartedness, with his 
new university, correcting the excessive bias towards the technical 
approach which had characterised the university hitherto; the 
present strength of its history department owes much to his practical 
and moral support. Retiring voluntarily in 1938 with eighteen 
years of steady growth and far-ranging achievement in the 
university as a whole for his memorial, he resumed the domestic 
bursarship of All Souls (his successor being absent on national 
service), coping ruthlessly with the new wartime problems, 
“‘ Determined” as one of his colleagues said ‘that even the 
fellows of All Souls should experience the hardships of war”, he 
installed ‘‘ a Spartan regime under which all guests were forbidden 
and the fellows were compelled to take their common dinner at 
mid-day instead of in the evening’. He had undertaken the 
presidency of the Historical Association in 1938, and no member of 
the council at that time will ever forget the energy and the care 
which he devoted to its preparations for meeting the wartime 
emergencies. His generous readiness to continue his burdensome 
office through the long years until 1943 and to resume it on the 
unexpected death of his successor, and the vigour with which he 
conducted our meetings are abiding memories: a wise politician, 
an experienced elder statesman and a distinguished scholar in one, 
he guided the Association through the most difficult years since its 
foundation. His pen, name and time were ever at the service 
of the Association when it needed to appeal to the public or to 
approach those in authority, and it is not unfitting that his last 
piece of historical writing was the Association’s pamphlet on 
Bolingbroke (1947). 
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Another distinguished ex-president of the Association, Professor 
Arthur J. Grant, M.A., D.Litt., died on 25 May, 1948. Born at 
Farlesthorpe, Lincs., on 21 June, 1862, he was educated at Boston 
Grammar School and King’s College, Cambridge, and in 1897 
pecame professor of history at Yorkshire College, Leeds, thus joining 
the remarkable group of young historians who were laying the 
foundations of great history schools at Manchester, Leeds and 
Liverpool in the then federal Victoria University. Here he 
remained until he retired in 1927. From 1930 to 1932 he was 

fessor of modern history in the University of Egypt at Cairo, 
but he subsequently returned to settle again in Leeds. Synthesis 
and exposition, rather than original research, characterised his 
writing. His popular text-books, The Outlines of European History, 
first published in 1907, and the History of Europe, first published in 
1924, have both run through many editions and revisions, and have 
appeared in different forms, introducing scores of thousands of 
school-children to horizons wider than their own merely national 
history. Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, first 

blished in 1927, written in conjunction with the late Professor 
i. V. Temperley, is no less popular in sixth forms and university 
classes. His chosen field was the sixteenth century, especially 
French and Italian history: his Europe in the Sixteenth Century 
(1931), is the standard English work on that period, while his 
two-volume Growth of the French Monarchy (1900), and his Home 
University Library volume on The Huguenots (1934), are more detailed 
and deeper studies, unrivalled in the English language, of these two 
t historical themes. The gifts of clarity and of the power to 
inspire interest in the unfolding narrative of history, even in its 
most complicated passages, were still more evident in his teaching. 
Hundreds of his students recall with keen pleasure the inspiration 
of his lectures and the friendly sympathy of his guidance, and the 
greatest part of his work was the building of the strong history 
school at Leeds with which his name will always be associated. 
He was president of the Historical Association from 1920 to 1923, 
and the Association, from its foundation, held a high place in his 
interests and activities, and will remember him with affection and 
gratitude. 


* * * * * * 


The sudden death on 22 March, 1948, of Professor Fritz Saxl, 
director of the Warburg Institute of the University of London, 
is a sad loss to humane scholarship. Born in Vienna on 8 January, 
1890, he studied at the Institute of Austrian Historical Research, 
taking his Ph.D. in 1912 with a thesis on Rembrandt. An early 
interest in medieval astrology led to his becoming personal assistant 
and librarian to Professor Aby Warburg at Hamburg in 1913, 
and shaped his future career under Warburg’s powerful influence. 
His range widened to embrace the systematic study of the relations 
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between the visual arts and literature, religion and science, with the 
survival of pagan and classical elements into medieval and 
renaissance culture as the central theme of his researches, The 
Warburg Library became, in 1919, closely attached to the University 
of Hamburg, and Warburg having fallen ill, it developed rapidly 
under Saxl’s care as an instrument of research available to a wide 
circle of scholars. On Warburg’s death (1929), Saxl became director 
of the Warburg Library, but in 1933, when the Nazis came to power, 
he arranged for the library to be transferred to London on loan, 
and the unique and priceless collection of books and photographs 
was safely brought to England. With the help and patronage of 
Lord Lee of Fareham, the library was transformed into the Warb 
Institute with Saxl as director, and funds were raised to continue 
its work. Saxl now devoted his whole life to making known the 
objects and methods of his Institute, sacrificing even his own 
researches to the establishment of this exotic transplantation in 
the field of English historical scholarship. Even during the years 
of war he refused several proposals of migration to some safer land, 
and the adoption of the Institute by the University of London in 
1944 was the climax and the recognition of his success. Though 
his premature death robs the Institute of its real founder and 
architect, it is now established as an integral part of our equipment 
for training historians and for investigating the historical nature 
of European civilisation. Its staff now shares in the university's 
teaching, providing a course on the civilisation of the Italian 
Renaissance as an optional part of the honours course in history, 
and postgraduate courses at the Institute of Historical Research 
and the Courtauld Institute. The library, reorganised and rehoused, 
offers unique facilities for the study of medieval and renaissance 
civilisation, and the vast collection of photographs of paintings, 
drawings, manuscripts, sculpture and architecture adds enormously 
to its value. While the classical tradition in European art and 
archaeology remains the central theme of study, the appointments 
of Dr. R. Klibansky and of Dr. C. H. Talbot extend the scope of 
enquiry to medieval philosophy and theology. The Journal 
of the Institute, now in its tenth volume, the Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, now in its second, the large volume on British 
Art and the Mediterranean published this year, and several more 
specialised studies, already attest the fertility and vigour of Saxl’s 
transplantation to English soil of this living shoot from the main 
stem of continental scholarship, and are the fruits of his consciousness 
of the underlying unity and continuity of European civilisation. 
His own writings, ranging from studies of Diirer and Rembrandt 
to medieval astrology, medicine and philosophy, are but a small 
part of his contribution to learning: the Warburg Institute is at 
once his great achievement and his memorial. 
* * * * * * 


There will be general acclamation of the University of London’s 
choice of Dr. J. Goronwy Edwards, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., to 
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succeed Professor V. H. Galbraith as director of the Institute 
of Historical Research. The university, the Institute and the 

isation of advanced historical studies in this country generally, 
wil gain much from Dr. Edwards’ translation from Oxford to 
London, where he will have charge, during a very critical phase 
in its development, of what should eventually become the most 
important organised school of historical research in the British 
Empire. His election is an assurance that the Institute will go 
far along the road which its founders and the two previous directors 
had marked out for it. The election of Dr. Wallace Notestein, 
MA., Ph.D., Litt.D., formerly Sterling Professor of English history 
at Yale University, to be George Eastman visiting professor in the 
University of Oxford, will bring to Oxford in October, 1949, a 
scholar whose work on the Commons’ Journals and whose frequent 
and long visits to this country, have made him almost as much at 
home in England as in the United States. On the other hand, America 
takes from us Dr. Helen M. Cam, who leaves Girton College to 
become the first woman professor at Harvard, where her profound 
understanding and clear exposition of medieval English con- 
stitutional history will continue to develop worthily the line of 
study so brilliantly set out by Professor C. H. McIlwain. Professor 
V. H. Harlow leaves King’s College, London, to succeed Sir Reginald 
Coupland as Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of 
Oxford. We congratulate Professor R. Pares of Edinburgh and 
Mr. W. A. Pantin of Oriel College on their elections to the fellowship 
of the British Academy, and historians will note with pleasure that 
Professor Lilian Penson, the new vice-chancellor of London 
University, is the first woman to attain this position in a university 
in Great Britain. 

* ” * * ~ * 


Several recent developments in the organised study of Latin 
American history have altered significantly the status of this 
subject in our universities. In spite of long-established and 
intimate business relations between Britain and Latin America, 
there has hitherto been little serious formal study in this country 
of Latin American history. Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick, while reader 
in Spanish at Cambridge, lectured on this subject to candidates for 
degrees in the Romance languages, and his successor, Mr. J. B. Trend, 
has maintained this special interest in the field. The late Mr. Cecil 
Jane did notable, if isolated work on Latin American history at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. But until 1948 there 
has never been a chair of Latin American history in Great Britain, 
and the University of London alone has included the subject in its 
examination syllabus for the honours degree in history, the teaching 

ing carried out in the department of American history at 
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University College, London. The University of London has now insti- 
tuted a chair of Latin American history at University College, and has 
elected to it Mr. R. A. Humphreys, M.A., D.Phil., hitherto lecturer 
in Latin American history at the college, and already well known 
as our leading specialist in this field. The University of Cambridge 
has appointed Mr. J. H. Parry, M.A., an acknowledged expert in 
Spanish colonial history, to a university lectureship in Latin 
American studies, assigned to the faculty of history, though the 
post also concerns the department of Spanish in the faculty of 
modern and medieval languages. Mr. Parry’s teaching respon- 
sibilities will be primarily to students reading for the modern and 
medieval languages tripos, and a place for Latin American history 
in the history tripos has still to be found. King’s College, Newcastle, 
appointed Dr. E. Sarmiento as reader in Spanish and Latin American 
studies in 1945, and the University of Glasgow has appointed 
Mr. J. C. J. Metford as lecturer in Latin American studies in the 
department of Hispanic studies. It is obvious that, although we 
cannot and should not attempt to rival the magnificent equip- 
ment of organised scholarship in the United States in this field of 
historical study, we are beginning to fit ourselves for serious work, 
of a quality more in keeping than hitherto with the importance of 
the part which this country has played in the development of 
Latin America. 
eo BOOB OG * * 


The master of the rolls and the deputy keeper of the records have 
revived the consultative committee originally set up in 1912, when 
the then master of the rolls nominated a committee of distinguished 
historians to advise him on the publication of record material. 
The committee, after three active years, lapsed during the war 
of 1914-18, and though it met in 1920 and again in 1930, was then 
discontinued. It is now revived on a broader basis; each of the 
seventeen universities of Great Britain and Northern Ireland has 
named at least one representative, who, with the deputy-keeper as 
chairman and the secretary of the Record Office as secretary of the 
committee, and three other officers of the department, form the 
consultative committee, which will meet at least once each year; 
representatives from overseas may also be invited. Medieval, 
modern and continuing sub-committees have been appointed to 
deal with particular problems. The function of the committee will 
be to keep the Record Office informed of the trends of historical 
research and the needs of students in the universities, and on the 
other hand to keep the universities informed of the practical 
possibilities in publication, and of the department’s policy. It 
will be consulted on the forms of publication best suited to different 
classes of records—printed texts, calendars, descriptive lists, 
definitive typescript versions and photographic copies—on the 
priority of publication of particular classes, the selection of editors 
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not on the permanent staff of the department, and also on the 

plication of guides and other explanatory material concerning 
the records. The co-ordination of publication policy between 
the Record Office and the learned societies, national and local, 
through the medium of the publications section of the British 
Records Association, the possibilities of developing editorial work 
as a means of qualification for the higher degrees of universities, the 
publication of records not in the Record Office, and the development 
of the use of microfilm as a means of publishing records, have all 
been considered by the committee. This welcome move in co- 
operation between the Record Office and the academic historians 
should help materially to ensure that the resources of the department 
in money, time and skill are employed to the utmost advantage 
of historical research based upon our unrivalled national archives. 

One speedy outcome of the committee’s discussions is the decision 
of the deputy-keeper to appoint temporary editorial assistants 
(not more than three each year), as supernumerary members of 
the staff of the Record Office, with the double purpose of training 
promising young historians and of expediting the publication of 
the records. The temporary assistants will be chosen from 
candidates nominated by the history departments of British 
universities: no definite age limit is prescribed, but an honours 
degree and at least one year’s postgraduate research training are 
desired, with a sound knowledge of Latin, and candidates will be 
expected to be thought likely to obtain university teaching posts. 
No previous knowledge of palaeography is necessary. Successful 
candidates will be trained first in the comprehensive understanding 
of the records, and will subsequently be assigned, as far as the 
department’s editorial programme permits, to work on documents 
of a period and type suitable to the individual assistant. Appoint- 
ments will be made for either two or three years, the salary being 
fixed according to the age and qualifications of the assistant 
(maximum {480 a year). This decision creates another link 
between the Record Office and the university history departments 
by offering what are virtually senior research fellowships with the 
most expert technical training on a very broad basis, in the 
principal archive repository in the land. Combined with the 
academic facilities of the Institute of Historical Research, the new 
assistantships should provide a most effective training for students 
with = appropriate interests and the necessary breadth of back- 


The new edition of the Catalogue of Manuscripts and other Objects 
in the Museum of the Public Record Office (H.M.S.O., 1948, xii 
+91 pp., 2s.), reflects the clearer definition of the purpose of the 
museum—*‘‘ to stimulate interest in the nature and classification 
of the public records, and the infinite variety of subjects on which 
they offer information.” The exhibits are rearranged, and a 
supplementary exhibition-room near the museum will be used for 
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temporary exhibitions, frequently changed, illustrating particular 
classes of records in much greater detail: the first of these wil] 
present the development of treaties. The new Catalogue, compiled 
by Mr. J. H. Collingridge, is no longer illustrated, the introduction 
provides less historical information, and descriptions of the separate 
exhibits are shortened ; but the purpose of the museum and the 
nature of the various classes of records are more clearly stated, and 
the new edition remains intrinsically interesting to historians 
generally. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, as deputy-keeper, briefly describes 
the history and development of the museum, and Mr. Collingridge’s 
introduction summarises the history of the Rolls Chapel, over the 
site of which the museum stands, and describes briefly the windows 
and monuments still preserved in the museum. The 450 exhibits are 
then described item by item, with the necessary historical notes 
placing them in their settings. The curiosity of the casual sight- 
seer will always be excited by the intrinsic interest of so many of the 
exhibits—Domesday Book, the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the record of 
the inquisition on the death of Christopher Marlowe, the Shakesperian 
documents, the Gunpowder Plot enquiries, the records of the 
‘Bounty ’ mutiny, the log of the ‘ Victory’, and the long series of 
royal and other famous autograph letters. But for the young 
student approaching the study of records for the first time, the 
arrangement of the different archive classes of documents in separate 
cases, pedestals and frames will be immediately illuminating, and 
the descriptions and notes in the Catalogue will greatly help him to 
understand what he has come to see. 


o * * * * * 


The Medieval Latin Word-list (edited by Professor J. H. Baxter 
and Mr. C. Johnson), issued by the Oxford University Press in 1934, 
which has been for many years out of print, has lately been re-issued 
at 15s.acopy. The Word-list marked the first stage in the work of 
the British Academy’s committee set up to prepare a dictionary 
of medieval Latin from British and Irish sources. It was made 
possible by the co-operation of voluntary readers in Britain and in 
America. The committee is now preparing a supplement to the 
Word-list, and while much new material has already been accumu- 
lated, new readers of texts are urgently needed, particularly in 
branches of study inadequately treated hitherto—medicine, mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, philosophy, theology, canon and civil 
law, manorial records, geography, and industrial and domestic 
accounts. Assistance will be specially welcomed from experts 
in these and other subjects who can themselves read texts or 
undertake to comment on collections of slips dealing with their 
subjects and advise how gaps in the ground covered can best be 
filled. But the committee appeals not only to these experts; 
valuable help can be given, in the reading of specialised texts as 
well as general literature, by anyone with a working knowledge of 
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dassical Latin and a general interest in linguistic or medieval studies. 
Persons interested in this work, or knowing others who might be 
interested, are asked to write to the Secretary, the Medieval Latin 
Dictionary Committee, the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2, who will be glad to supply further information. 


* * © * * * 


The Annual Register, now in its 189th year of continuous 
publication, has undergone an important constitutional change. 
Founded in 1758 by the famous bookseller and publisher Robert 
Dodsley, who published for Pope, Gray, Young, Sterne and 
Dr. Johnson, and with Edmund Burke as its first editor, in 1791 
it became a ‘‘ trade-book ” by passing into the control of a group 
of bookseller-publishers who jointly financed and issued the volume 
and shared the profits. The name of Longmans first appeared as 
one of the partners in 1803, and the Annual Register is now possibly 
the only surviving “ trade-book”. In July, 1947, an advisory 
board was set up to advise on the future policy of the Annual 
Register : the Arts Council of Great Britain nominated its secretary- 
general, Miss Mary Glasgow, M.B.E. ; the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science nominated Dr. O. J. R. Howarth, 
O.B.E., Ph.D., a former secretary; the English Association 
nominated Dr. B. Ifor Evans, D.Lit., Principal of Queen Mary 
College in the University of London ; the Royal Historical Society 
nominated Professor W. N. Medlicott, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., a vice- 
president and former secretary of the Historical Association ; and 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs nominated Professor 
Nicholas Mansergh, O.B.E., D.Phil. toserve asthe board. Mr. Ivison 
§. Macadam, C.B.E., M.V.O., the director-general of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, is chairman of the advisory board, 
and, with the help of Mr. Hugh Latimer, editor of The World 
To-day, edits the volume for 1947, which will be reviewed in our 


next issue. 
* 7 os « * * 


The first number of the University of Birmingham Historical 
Journal, edited by Mr. Philip Styles, lecturer in English history in the 
University of Birmingham, appeared in March, 1948 (for October, 
1947). Its six articles range from Professor J. O. Thomson’s 
reflections on the “ universality’ of the Roman Empire, and two 
long papers by Miss Margaret Galway on “‘ Joan of Kent and the 
Order of the Garter ” and by Professor R. R. Betts on “ Jerome of 
Prague” to the late Sir Charles Grant Robertson’s discussion of 
“The Imperial Problem in North America in the Eighteenth 
Century” and two papers on midlands history—‘‘ The Corporation 
of Bewdley under the Later Stuarts’ by the editor, and ‘“ The 
Growth of Population in Birmingham and the Black Country between 
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the Wars’”’ by Mr. G. Walker. The Journal is established “ for the 
publication of historical research by past and present members of 
the University”, and will contain at least one article on midlands 
history in each number. It is handsomely printed on good paper, 
with enviable margins; it will appear annually in the autumn, 
and the subscription is 10s. 6d. Mr. J. Conway Davies, reader in 
palaeography and diplomatic in the University of Durham, edits 
the new Journal of the Historical Society of the Church in Wales, 
the first volume of which, dated 1947, appeared in March, 1948, 
as No. 2 of the Publications of the Society. It will appear every 
second year, alternating with a volume of historical texts as the 
annual volume issued only to members of the Society (minimum 
annual subscription, 10s. ; 14s. 6d. if the annual volume is supplied 
bound). Of the fourteen contributions in the first issue, all but one 
are in English, and the contributors include Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson, writing on ‘“‘ The Welsh Dioceses’’, Professor C. H. 
Williams on “ Giraldus Cambrensis and Wales”, and the editor 
reviewing Professor Hilda Johnstone’s Edward of Carnarvon and 
Mr. A. W. Wade-Evans’ Vitae Sanctorum Britanniae et Genealogiae, 
as well as several writers whose names are more familiar to Welsh 
than to English historians. The range of the articles is wide, and 
the Journal will evidently be of great interest to scholars outside 
as well as within the Principality. 


The National Archives of India publish a new quarterly, The 
Indian Archives, edited by Mr. S. N. Sen, director of archives for 


the government of India (annual subscription, Rs. 8.00 in India, 
12s. abroad). Its purpose is the promotion in the Dominion, of 
archive science and manuscript studies. It seeks to disseminate 
useful information on the preservation, arrangement, and textual 
and critical evaluation of MSS. sources of history, with especial 
reference to India, but it also reports, in a long “ news-notes” 
section, on work done in these fields in the archives and MSS. 
libraries of other countries and of the United Nations Organisation. 
No. 2 (April, 1947), of this journal, which has just reached us, 
includes articles of both general and technical interest within the 
scope described, and it is obvious that the editorial board has set 
itself a high standard, and that it takes a broad cosmopolitan view 
of its potential usefulness. 


Among the many new journals now springing up, the following, 
though not specifically historical, frequently contain historical 
articles or are likely to be of general interest to historians. 
Parliamentary Affairs, the journal of the Hansard Society 
(hon. editor, Commander Stephen King-Hall), now in its third 
number, is a new quarterly (annual subscription, 16s. post free ; 
single issues, 4s. each ; free to members of the Society), devoted to 
the institution of parliament in Britain and in all other parliamentary 
countries. Its contributors include active politicians, civil servants, 
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academic writers on constitutional history and law, and many others, 
and it fully merits its claim to provide an interesting forum for 
discussion on all aspects of parliament for specialist and layman 
alike. It should prove particularly useful to history teachers and 
senior pupils in schools where “‘ civics ” forms part of the curriculum 
or of out-of-class activities. Corporate membership of the Hansard 
Society is open to schools, colleges and educational associations 
minimum subscription, {1 1s. Od. per year). The Journal of Jewish 
oosies (executive editor, Dr. J. L. Teicher ; single copies 5s. 6d., 
annual subscription, {1 1s. Od.), is a quarterly sponsored by the 
Jewish Fellowship to promote Jewish religion, scholarship and 
culture, and contains original studies, articles of general interest, 
reviews of books and a summary of current periodicals: the list 
of contents of its first number shows a clearly marked historical 
strand. The Historical and Philosophical Society of Jerusalem, 
formed in March, 1946, seeks to promote the study of history, 
philosophy and literature among the Jewish, Arab and British 
communities in Palestine, and will hear each year three papers 
read in each of the three subjects named. The first number of its 
transactions, an eight-page pamphlet issued in 1947, prints 
summaries of seven of these lectures read in 1946-7: of these, 
“The development of the concept of Imperialism”, by Professor 
R. Koebner, and “ Archaeology and History”, by Mr. C. N. Johns, 
are of direct historical interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I. THE ORIGINS OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Sir Alfred Zimmern writes, from Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. :— 

“Sir Charles Webster’s word counts for so much in all matters 
relating to the history of international organisation that it seems 
desirable to correct an error into which he has fallen in his account 
of the origins of the League of Nations covenant in his Creighton 
lecture printed in your issue of March, 1947, which has only just 
come to hand. He states (p. 17), referring to the covenant, that ‘ it 
was General Smuts who, on December 16, 1918, first showed what 
organs were necessary’ and that ‘the suggestions’ made in his 
‘great State paper’ ‘ were taken up by Lord Cecil and President 
Wilson and . . . became the basis of the Anglo-American draft 
that was laid before the League of Nations commission in Paris ’. 

“General Smuts’ paper was not the first outline of the organs 
of the League of Nations, but an elaboration, with important 
variations, of an outline drawn up in the League of Nations section 
of the political intelligence department of the foreign office and 
submitted to the cabinet some weeks before 16 December. The 
memorandum containing this outline was reprinted, with official 
permission, in my book, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 
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published in 1936 (pp. 96ff.). It was drawn up in October, 1918, and 
was already in official print when Lord Cecil joined the department 
in November, following on his resignation from the government 
after the armistice owing to the decision to proceed with Welsh 
disestablishment. After studying the memorandum, Lord Ceci} 
asked that a short summary of it should be prepared in the section, 
This he submitted to the cabinet, which endorsed it on 17 December, 
Sir Charles is correct in saying that the cabinet did not go into 
the question ‘in any detail’. It simply accepted the s A 
which was taken by Lord Cecil to Paris and figures in Hunter 
Miller’s Drafting of the Covenant (ii, 61) as ‘The Cecil Plan’, 
Hunter Miller, however, fell into the same mistake as Sir Charles in 
placing the Smuts paper in front of the Cecil plan in arranging 
his collection of documents. That the Cecil outline and not the Smuts 
outline represented official British policy at the time is clear from the 
fact that, when the composition of what was later called the council 
of the League was discussed in the League of Nations commission 
in Paris, Lord Cecil supported his own plan, which had been 
embodied in the ‘ Hurst-Miller’ draft, and only yielded under 
pressure from his colleagues, as the minutes recorded in Hunter 
Miller (ii, 257), reveal. The difference between the two plans was 
indeed crucial. The foreign office plan confined the smaller of the two 
proposed bodies (the later ‘ council’ and ‘ assembly ’) to the great 
powers and contemplated regular meetings of their prime ministers or 
foreign secretaries, the aim being to institutionalize the pre-war 
concert of the great powers and thus prevent the world of high 
politics from once more becoming split into two camps as in the 
decade before 1914. General Smuts’ proposal to admit lesser 
powers into this body rendered it useless for its original purpose, 
since, as every experienced diplomat knew, the great powers 
would never sit and transact important business with states bearing 
a much smaller load of responsibility. I have a vivid recollection 
of Sir Eyre Crowe’s adverse comment on General Smuts’ paper. 
It would be tempting to extend this comment from the field 
of fact to that of opinion and to trace the consequences of the 
adoption of the Smuts plan throughout the inter-war years from 
the Ambassadors’ Conference to Locarno and Munich—and then 
on the long road to Yalta and beyond. But this would be to turn 
a letter into an article. My object in writing to you has simply been 
to save some future editor from having to devote space to a 
‘ Historical Revision ’ after Sir Charles’ authority had caused an 
initial mistake to gather momentum and find a lodgement in the 
history books.” 


Sir Charles Webster comments :— 


“ Sir Alfred Zimmern does not deny that General Smuts was the 
first responsible statesman to show the world the elements of the 
constitution of the League. His great state paper was derived 
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from more than one source. It should be added that if the great 

wers had insisted that the council should consist of their repre- 
sentatives only, there would have been no covenant—and no 
charter. Lord Cecil soon recognised the necessity of giving the 
small powers representation on the council.” 


Il. THoMAs CHALMERS AND THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES 


The Rev. D. W. Gundry, of the University College of North 
Wales, writes as follows in reply to the Rev. F. H. A. Micklewright’s 
observations in History for September, 1947 :— 


“ While it was his theological writings that in no small measure 
made Chalmers famous in his time, as Mr. Micklewright points out, 
it is much more in respect of his preaching and pastoral activity 
that he is still noteworthy. This was the force of the present tense 
in my remark. Mr. Micklewright is wrong, I think, in referring to 
Chalmers as a Bridgewater Lecturer. The Treatises were not given 
as official lectures : they were specially written for publication ’’. 


III. Gotruic ENGLAND 


Mr. John H. Harvey, of Half Moon Cottage, Little Bookham, 
Surrey, writes :— 

“In a notice of my book Gothic England, Mr. H. M. Colvin 
remarks that it is a ‘serious criticism that there is no adequate 
discussion of the methods and organization of the medieval building 
trade’. I must point out that such a discussion of technical matters 
was never intended, and would in my view have been out of place. 
In so far as the master builders are discussed, it is primarily in 
their functions as artists and architects. There is, however, 
another reason for the omission: the fact that the whole subject 
has already been treated exhaustively by Mr. L. F. Salzman in his 
Documentary History of Building in England to 1549. It is a major 
misfortune that this standard work should still remain unpublished, 
and it is due to Mr. Salzman’s great generosity that I was able to 
consult it in manuscript. May I take this opportunity of again 
acknowledging my deep indebtedness ? ”’ 


IV. REVISION OF TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. G. T. Hankin, M.A., chairman of the international committee 
of the council of the Association, writes :— 


“ The letter which appeared in the Times Educational Supplement 
of 14 February over the signatures of the chairman of the Historical 
Association and of the officials of its international committee, and 
reprinted in this issue, was designed to show that the Association 
had not neglected the problem of the revision of history textbooks. 
Your readers may desire some further information. At the Unesco 
conference in Paris in 1946 the education sub-commission passed a 
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number of resolutions dealing with the ‘ programme for the im. 
provement of textbooks and teaching materials as aids in develop; 
international understanding’. The most interesting was perhaps 
No. 3, ‘ the secretariat should draw up, in consultation with qualified 
experts, a set of principles or code of ethics by which each member 
state might, as it sees fit, analyse its own textbooks and teachi 
materials.’ At the 1947 conference in Mexico City the following 
resolution was passed, ‘Improvement of textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials. The Director General is directed to continue the work for 
the improvement of textbooks and teaching materials according to 
the programme adopted by the First session of the General Confer. 
ence.’ In August, 1947, a seminar had been held at Sevres to con- 
sider ‘Social Studies teaching and International Understanding’, 
But the report of their deliberations does not contain any serious 
study of the textbook problem. Previously in November, 1946, 
Unesco had published a draft memorandum, Looking at the World 
through textbooks. A revised edition has been promised but has not 
appeared. 1939. 1948. So the years pass. Writers and publishers 
plan new textbooks. Some are even printed and published. And 
Unesco passes a resolution to ‘continue the work for the improvement 
of textbooks and teaching materials as aids to developing inter- 
national understanding’. One is tempted to wonder what resolu- 
tions will be passed at next year’s conference, due, it is said, to take 
place at Beirut. Will the promised ‘ code of ethics’ be acceptable 
to both Jews and Arabs? Meanwhile branches of the Association 
may wish to discuss the problem at their winter meetings.” 

The letter to which Mr. Hankin refers reads :— 

“ The article entitled ‘ History Mismanaged ’, by Donn V. Hart, 
in your issue of 17 January, bears on a problem which the Historical 
Association in this country has been studying for many years, with 
all too meagre results as yet among the community of nations who 
have created Unesco. In 1939 a report was drawn up for the Asso- 
ciation, analysing the history of movements for the reform of history 
teaching in general, and of classbooks in particular. During the war, 
taking advantage of the presence in London of educationalists from 
the Allied nations, the International committee of the Association 
held informal meetings of historians and teachers of history to dis- 
cuss the ‘ textbook question’ thoroughly from all angles. There 
emerged from these conversations a resolution which was adopted 
by the Council of the Association in January, 1945, in the following 
terms : 

‘That there should be set up an international advisory com- 
mittee of historical experts, to supervise the scrutiny of history 
textbooks written for use in schools, with a view to remedying 
omissions, misstatements of fact and misplacements of emphasis 
likely to cause misunderstanding or ill-will between peoples ; and 
that the committee of experts should publish its findings from 
time to time.’ 
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“ This resolution, it was felt, avoided the dangers of intervention 
in the domestic concerns of the various countries, while bidding fair 
to secure, if passed by an international body resulting from the 
conference of Allied ministers of education, the gradual adoption of 
a voluntary ‘hallmark’ of textbook writers and publishers. In 
due course the Association was invited by the ministry of educa- 
tion to communicate to the Unesco preparatory commission any 
views it had on this and other questions ; and a report furnished 
by the Association was on the table at the first world conference of 
Unesco at Paris, in November—December, 1946. There is evidence 
that this report exercised a distinct influence on the findings of the 

tory commission ; and the resolutions adopted by Unesco 
implemented some, at all events, of the Association’s points. Your 

of the history textbook survey carried out between the 
United States and Canada since the end of the war shows how 
much study and reform the matter does need, even in countries 
which have for long felt that strife among themselves is unthinkable. 
It is to be hoped that there may soon be forthcoming from Unesco 
some information on what has been done since the Paris conference.”’ 


V. ANOTHER PLEA FoR LOCAL HIsToRY 


Miss P. J. Staples writes, from Sherborne, Dorset :-— 


“In History for March, 1947, D. M. Vaughan pleads for justice 
to the past in the teaching of social history and lays some of the 
blame on the reaction of the modern pupil when faced with a world 
unburdened with aeroplanes, wireless and the catalogue of modern 
inventions. If I may speak from personal experience, I have found 
this scorn for a mechanically backward age subdued by the study 
of local history combined with visits to places of interest. Local 
history is the best way to teach social history. Even at a boarding 
school away from home, children are thrilled—the word is not too 
strong—to learn something of places they know. A Roman road 
means much more when one has walked on it, and its construction 
and significance become an enthralling study. Much food for thought 
is also provided by the realisation that such roads could be built 
some 2,000 years ago. To give another example : a party of typical 

-scarums were awed by their inspection of Maiden Castle, 
as they grasped something of the achievement represented by those 
concentric rings. The questions evoked were innumerable and the 
expedition was long talked-of afterwards. Another visit to a 
charming and heart-warming Elizabethan mansion (after a study 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century country life) pointed the 
moral that sanitation and motor cars may count for much, but that 
beauty cannot be overlooked without loss; that to have designed 
a fine building in which men could lead unhurried lives closely in 
touch with country matters is perhaps a greater achievement than 
to have travelled a little faster than anyone else. 
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“We were fortunate when doing ‘our history’ to have fine 
examples of various types of architecture within easy reach—the 
school itself is a late eighteenth-century mansion—but the records 
dealing with the immediate neighbourhood are scanty. In spite of 
some fears, however, they proved amply sufficient, when duly 
‘padded’ with some general social history and architectural 
information, to provide us with a profitable and interesting year, 
Personalities were especially useful pegs on which to hang much 
solid historical teaching. A soldier of Agincourt suggested a con- 
sideration of the organisation of late medieval armies, while 
Jane Grey formed an excellent excuse for some lessons on Tudor 
educational methods and treatment of children. The pupils were 
enthusiastic from the beginning, and even the clumsiest devoted 
much attention and care to producing a lavishly illustrated note. 
book. And at the end some had productions of which they could be 
indeed proud. The year’s experiment was truly successful and was 
convincing evidence that the teaching of local history is of great 
moment, both because of its intrinsic value and its power of arousing 
interest. Admittedly we have to put our children through examina- 
tions, but how much moré important it is to send them away from 
school enjoying history and prepared to continue its study when 
no longer compelled to do so. To attain this end no effort is too 
great. However scanty the materials may seem, however full the 
time-table, the teaching of local history is a most rewarding 
employment.” 





REVIEWS 


De Zin der Geschiedenis. By Dr. P. VAN SCHILFGAARDE. Leiden : 
Brill. 1946-47. 3 vols., viii + 327 pp., viii + 284 pp., 
viii + 338 pp. 10 guilders each vol. 

The title of this book is a programme, and a threat. It means 
both the “ meaning”’ and the “ significance” of history. The 
subtitle, ‘‘a philosophical discussion of the march of mankind ”’, 
emphasizes the double meaning. The threat, carried out from the 
beginning, is that we shall be treated to linguistic conceits. The 
author’s unblushing verbalism imprisons his thought in the Dutch 
language, though he holds the key to escape in the form of his 
knowledge of the ten languages from which he quotes. It belongs 
to the tradition of certain Calvinist sects in my country, which 
believe that God has vouchsafed a special revelation to the Dutch 
through the vehicle of our own beautiful authorized version. A 
single instance, for those who read Dutch: “ Het beginsel wordt 
belichaamd in het begin—the principle is embodied in the beginning ”’ 
(i, 282). Clearly, we must be on our guard, while reading this 
beautifully written, erudite and scholarly work. 


The word “ history” means a story, and also, its contents, the 
om A purely semantic development, but one which afforded much 

ppiness to Hegel, and is ever present in Dr. van Schilfgaarde’s 
mind. “History is recollection; the historical narrative is the 
narration of this recollection ; its content is the march of mankind ” 
(ii, 3). Elsewhere we read that “ history is not the narration of 
events, but the drama of the Great Trek ’’ (i, 302), and that “‘ history 
is the revelation of righteousness ’’ (i, 303). Also that “ history, as 
the revelation of the highest morality, righteousness, is development 
into freedom, since only moral man is free ’’ (i, 306). 

Before he has reached vol. ii the reader has discovered that 
Dr. van Schilfgaarde identifies the whole human past with history, 
and that, when writing about history, he considers himself entitled, 
like Pico della Mirandola, to argue de omni re scibili et de quibusdam 
ais, Now this is no doubt very interesting, but it tends to make 
every single human being into the potential author of a treatise on 
the philosophy of history. It certainly does prevent the working 
historian from taking cognisance of the writings of every man who 
cares to call his philosophy of life a ‘‘ philosophy of history ’’, and 
there is neither space nor justification for informing the readers of 
History of Van Schilfgaarde’s private views about the human 
universe. Instead, a specimen of his method may suffice. 


“T chose as my turning point for a principle of division the 
relation between man and earth, which gives three periods (tijd- 
kringen) ; man bound to earth; a separation between earthly and 
heavenly life (man turning away from earth); thirdly, man turns 
back entirely to earth, but this time as a ruler. If one divides 
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European history according to this principle, one obtains 900 pc. 
A.D. 700 as the first, 700-1500 as the second, 1500-1900 as the third 
period. The duration of these periods is successively 1600, 800 and 
400 years, in which acceleration there may be a meaning. Man 
cannot for long remain an exile from earth, even if the Kingdom 
of Heaven is allotted to him as an exile-ground, and the domination 
of the earth calls up in him a haste and a passion, which qui 

consume him. A division into three implies that after the third 
phase the first begins again, so that, nowadays, we are at the gates 
of a period which is related to classical ey ” (iii, 163-4), 

J. RENTER. 


In Quest of Civilization. By RoNALD LatHAM. London: Jarrolds, 
1946. 336 pp. 2ls. 


By “ civilization ’’ the author understands primarily a process, 
either that by which “ men collectively try to get what they want”, 
or that by which “‘ human life diverges from the animal”. In his 
quest for civilization thus understood, he takes into account that 
other meaning of civilization : a thing artificial, imperfect, variable, 
manifest in the framework, cultural, economic, political, of human 
society. He believes that we who are “ engaged in the biggest 
reconstruction job in history ’’ may escape the dead hand in the 
present if we know the past which still weighs us down. Knowledge 
may enable us to control the process. The book thus has a practical 
aim. 


The first part introduces man as known to us from “ pre-history ” ; 
maker of tools and taboos, living in organized societies drenched in 
magic. The second and third parts consist of two surveys of the 
world—the twentieth century B.c. (Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Far 
East, Europe) when the process based on magical restraints and the 
divine ruler had reached a climax; and the sixth century B.c., 
when new forms of civilization appear based on caste (India), 
propriety (China), universal godhead (Near East), the law of God 
(Israel), and the city-state of free citizens (Hellas). The last five 
centuries B.c., the ‘‘ Classical Age’’, complete the period of the 
quest ending with the breakdown of free institutions under Rome. 
An epilogue stating the author’s conclusions rounds off the whole. 


The book grew out of the author’s lectures at the Working Men’s 
College, St. Pancras, and is intended for “ people like the students 
there’. Mr. Latham has used available material well, especially 
in selecting his illustrations. He himself translates the Latin and 
Greek sources; elsewhere he relies on renderings by reputable 
authorities. His style abounds in colloquialisms not always suitable 
for the more indirect address of a book, and a little discipline in the 
use of words would have shortened the book by one quarter. He has 
read widely, but the arrangement of the selected facts seems 
governed by no clearly discernible principle. There are, inevitably, 
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some factual errors, which more careful attention to his sources 
would have prevented. Thus, in the short section on Mesopotamia : 
there was not “ continual strife between the Sumerians and their 
Semitic-speaking Accadian neighbours ’’; we have no evidence of 
“Sumerian proficiency in astronomy ”’: there are no “ Sumerian 
careful records of eclipses and comets ”’: Mesopotamian science did 
not “run into unfruitful channels and dry up at last in the barren 
desert of magic’’; the god Enlil was not “ ousted by Marduk ”’, 


The author’s definitions of civilization will not commend themselves 
to all. More debatable still is his belief that “all history is our 
history’. This is true only if all environment is our environment, 
which it is not. It is precisely this environment which escapes us 
of today, so much so that all attempts to grasp the meaning of 
prehistoric and early civilizations are guesswork. The guesses are 
more or less true according to the degree to which the student has 
succeeded in setting the facts and thoughts of the past in relation, 
not to ourselves, but to other thoughts and facts of the period of 
hisstudy. But howrarely are the facts adequate for such correlation, 
and how hard it is to enter into the past and become one with it ! 
The author’s effort does him credit, but he has attempted something 
beyond the powers of even a Toynbee. bie 

. Fisu. 


An Advanced History of India. By R. C. Majumpar, H. C. Ray- 
CHAUDHURI and KALIKINKAR Datta. London, Macmillan, 
1946. xii + 1081 pp. (illus. and maps). 28s. 


This volume, as the preface explains, aims at presenting a succinct 
political history from the beginning down to 1937, especially 
stressing administrative, social, economic and cultural development ; 
the whole founded on original materials. For many reasons no 
single person could hope to fulfil such an aim ; no living person pos- 
sessses, or is likely to possess, an adequate knowledge of the Sanskrit 
and Pali texts and inscriptions, of the Persian and Marathi chronicles 
and documents, and of the administrative records of the British 

vernment ; and these three scholars therefore have co-operated 
in producing a work which is both authoritative and unified in 
conception and treatment. The history naturally falls into three 

iods, the Hindu, the Muslim and the British. Dr. Raychaudhuri 
is responsible for almost all the first, Dr. Datta for the major portion 
of - tan two, and Dr. Majumdar has contributed special chapters 
in all three. 


To Dr. Raychaudhuri, therefore, fell the difficulty, experienced 
by all students of ancient India, of constantly making inferences 
from a paucity of dependable events, and in the circumstances he 
quite properly decided that the main interest of ancient India lies 
in the development of its religions, caste, art and architecture, and 
literature. Moreover, pictures are extensively used to bring this 
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dim, remote period to life. The view, for example, of the magnif. 
cent Saiva temple at Tanjore, built by Rajaraja the Great, gives q 
much more vivid and lasting impression of the work of the Cholas 
than the mere verbal description, however detailed and lively, 

In the section on Muslim India, too, political history has not been 
allowed to bulk too large at the expense of constitutional, social 
and economic matters. But in both sections only lip service has 
been paid to the fundamental significance of geography in the life 
and history of the people ; for example, the influence of geographical 
factors on the emergence of caste, or on the spread and decline of 
the Mughal Empire, and the extremely important difference between 
the attitude of mind of land powers and sea powers in India’s past, 
have not been brought out. 

The authors thoughtfully guide us throughout with helpful 
headings and sub-headings, lists of dynasties and dates, with many 
maps, translations of Indian poems and texts, reproductions of 
coins and inscriptions and, above all, plentiful illustrations of 
statues and temples and scenes of Indian life. They are to be 
congratulated for defying the certain prejudice against illustrations 
in serious history books. In this and the attention given to social 
and cultural development, the first two sections distinctly surpass 
oe most important predecessor, the Cambridge Shorter History of 

1a. 

To clarify their consideration of India under the British, the 
authors rightly prefer to a purely chronological arrangement a 
broad treatment under sweeping headings of subject, but unfor- 
tunately they fragment their material minutely, the development 
of Indian trade and industry since 1858, for instance, being allowed 
only five pages. Generally, their handling of constitutional and 
economic history is noticeably weaker in this section than in the 
others. As they approach the present, the authors’ sense of pro- 
portion and perspective becomes less sure and their selection of 
relevant material less severe. Indeed, unlike the handling of Hindu 
and Muslim India, the treatment of India under the British in this 
final section cannot compare with the late Professor Dodwell’s 
masterly summing-up in the Cambridge Shorter History of the whole 
meaning, tendency and effect of European contact with India. 
Nevertheless this Advanced History of India goes far to providing 
that compact survey of Indian history as a whole which has long 
been sorely neededfand which no existing volume satisfactorily 
supplies. C. H. PuIvips. 


Caste in India: Its Nature, Functions and Origins. By J. H. 
Hutton. Cambridge University Press. 1946. viii + 279 pp. 
18s. 

In spite of the voluminous literature on caste, until the publica- 
tion of the present volume, Professor Hutton knew of no single 
book of moderate size providing a satisfactory outline of the subject. 
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It was to meet the need for such a compact and authoritative 
survey that Caste in India was written. 


The author, approaching caste as an anthropologist rather than 
as an historian, treats his subject from a contemporary standpoint. 
The main body of the work consists of three parts. The first is a 
rapid but comprehensive examination of existing castes and tribes, 
including not only those of existing Hinduism, but also the caste 

ings of Muslims, Sikhs, and lesser communities, as well as the 
bal structure of the primitive hill tribes. The second part includes 
chapters on the structure on caste, its strictures, sanctions, and 
functions, and contains a wealth of valuable information. The 
author stresses the fluidity of caste structure. Despite the popular 
European conception of caste as a wholly static institution, it is in 
a of slow but continuous flux. From time to time new 
castes break off from old ones and the status of a given caste 
rises or falls in the scale of socialesteem. Caste, in fact, is not a rigid 
and artificial institution clamped down upon the Indian people by 
an unscrupulous priesthood, but a natural organic growth. Unlike 
many western observers, Professor Hutton does not find in caste 
an unmitigated evil. He stresses the part it has played in the 
vision of social services and the preservation of Indian culture 
against the disintegrating forces of invasion and anarchy. 


From the point of view of the historian the most interesting part 
of the book is the third, in which the author examines the origins 
of caste. According to traditional theory caste, in the shape of the 
four classes (varnas)—priests, warriors, craftsmen and labourers— 
which are first referred to in one of the latest hymns of the Rig 
Veda, was imposed upon India by the invading Aryans in order to 
maintain racial purity, and the 3,000 castes of modern India have 
sprung from the crossing and intermixture of these four primitive 


groups. 

This theory is now discredited, and Professor Hutton, after 
examining analogous social phenomena among other peoples, 
reviews alternative theories and puts forward his own conclusions. 
He finds in caste a survival of the pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian 
Australoid culture, much overlaid and developed by successive 
invaders. Among primitive tribes, quite outside the pale of Hindu 
civilization, and still extant in the less accessible regions of India, he 
finds prototypes of many features of developed caste custom such as 
the restriction of commensality to members of the same tribe, 
endogamy within the tribe, and the distribution by villages of crafts 
such as weaving, pottery and metal-working. Of recent years 
increasingly greater stress has been laid upon the possible Australoid 
contribution to Hindu culture, and Professor Hutton’s comparison 
of the customs of the hill tribes with those of more civilized Indian 
communities is of great value and offers scope for much further re- 
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The volume concludes with two lengthy appendices, which 
might well have been included in the main body of the work—the 
first on the position of the exterior castes (otherwise known as yp. 
touchables, scheduled classes, or Harijans), and the second op 
Hinduism in its relation to primitive religions of India. The com 
hensive glossary will greatly assist the general reader and the 
student of anthropology not specially well versed in things Indian; 
the former would probably appreciate the addition of judiciously 
selected illustrations and the latter the inclusion of a suitable map, 

The linguistic purist may be somewhat irritated by certain 
i ities and inconsistencies in the transliteration of Sanskrit and 
vernacular words. These, to do justice to the author, are acknoy- 
ledged in the foreword. An occasional minor inaccuracy in transla 
tion may also be detected. Nevertheless, this is a most valuable 
contribution to the literature of caste, and eminently successful in 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was written. Professor Hutton’s 
judicious seiection of material and his style, concise and enlivened 
with many flashes of dry humour, make Caste in India a very readable 
book, which may be commended both to the student and the 
general reader. ; A. L. BasHam. 


Field Archaeology. By R. J. C. Atkinson. London: Methuen. 
1946, x + 238 pp. + 8 plates. 12s. 6d. 


This is an extremely useful little book, filling satisfactorily a gap 
in our archaeological literature which has been increasingly apparent 
as interest in British antiquities has grown in recent years. 
Atkinson, assistant keeper of the department of antiquities in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has gained his archaeological experi- 
ence mainly in the activities of the Oxford University Archaeological 
Society, several of whose recent excavations he has successfully 
conducted. He is thus well qualified to write a handy practical 
guide to the problems confronting an excavator in this country. In 
no sense an introduction to British pre-history, the book is rather 
the archaeologist’s equivalent of an historian’s guide to the proper 
handling of his primary authorities. The archaeologist’s need for 
such a guide is if anything more urgent than the historian’s, since he 
must all too often destroy his records in the process of reading them. 
His interpretation of his material must therefore be objective, 
accurate, comprehensive, lucid and intelligent. To fail in any of 
these qualities may cause irreparable harm to the whole fabric of 
knowledge. 


Mr. Atkinson's introduction outlines the history of archaeological 
studies in this country too briefly to cover the subject adequately, 
for he omits the whole background to Romano-British and Anglo- 
Saxon studies. The rest of the book falls into four parts, the search 
for evidence, the record of the evidence, the interpretation of the 
evidence and the publication of the evidence. The first part con- 
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tains excellent accounts of the technique of fieldwork and excavation 
and of the main items of equipment required for both, and a rather 
odd bibliography of seventy-four excavated sites, including a number 
of second-rate examples while omitting a great many classics, 

icularly in the Roman-British period. The references here and 
elsewhere in the book break the golden rule that dates of publication 
should always be given, not only for books, but for articles in 

iodicals. 


Part 2, the longest and most valuable section, deals with archzo- 
logical surveying in all its branches. Very properly Mr. Atkinson 
lays down high standards for all the routine of recording, but old 
hands may be pardoned for reflecting how many successful excava- 
tions have been and still are conducted with a joyous and time- 
saving disregard of his sternest rules and prohibitions. In this as in 
other matters the best is sometimes the enemy of the good. 

Part 3 is perhaps the least satisfactory section of the book. It is 
too brief to deal more than superficially with the deeper problems 
which arise in interpreting archaeological evidence. The emphasis 
laid on the basic value of different types of dating evidence is rather 
unbalanced, particularly in the discussion of coins which provide 
after all the only exact termini post quem for absolute dating which 
the ordinary excavator is likely to encounter. Moreover the pre- 
cision with which pottery is now dated in Romano-British contexts 
depends almost wholly on coinage evidence in the last resort. It is 
clear from his attitude to this and other problems that Mr. 
Atkinson’s own experience has not been so extensive in dealing with 
Romano-British as with earlier prehistoric problems, and his book 
will therefore be less useful to the excavator of a Roman villa than 
of a round barrow or a hill fort. 

Much useful information on the technicalities of publication, 
particularly on the preparation of drawings and photographs, 
appears in part 4. One would have welcomed a more thorough 
description of the principles underlying the choice of symbols for 
representing the different layers of a drawn section. The example 
given (fig. 77) falls rather unhappily between the representational 
and the schematic schools of thought on this matter, and its appear- 
ance is therefore both unrealistic and unattractive. It might have 
been noted that the advantage of representational symbolism lies 
not only in the greater artistic attraction and ease of reading in the 
finished drawing, but also in the fact that it is possible to indicate 
the stratigraphical texture of individual layers. 

The book is not wholly free from misprints, but it is otherwise well 
produced. It will prove useful to many besides the archaeological 
novices for whom it is primarily intended. Indeed, the more 
historians read it the better, for it will help them to a clearer under- 
standing of the principles now guiding the best archaeological 
practice: it may even help them to handle with greater care and 
precision the raw material of their own studies. J. N. L. MyRgs. 
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Aspects of the Ancient World. By VicTOR EHRENBERG. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1946. ix + 256 pp. 15s. 


This volume contains fifteen essays, written at various dates 
between 1926 and 1945, but not hitherto, with one exceptior, 
published in English. Their range is wide, from the prehistory of 
Greece to the constitution of the Roman empire, but the main stregs 
is on Greece rather than Rome. They vary very greatly in scale 
and treatment, some being designed for the general reader and some 
for the specialist. Among them are five reviews and discussions of 
books, an obituary and appreciation of Eduard Meyer, Dr, 
Ehrenberg’s inaugural lecture as professor of ancient history at 
Prague, an address to the Classical Association and a broadcast 
talk, besides a number of articles contributed to learned journals. 


The more popular essays are popular in the best sense, based ona 
background of scholarship and carefully balanced in judgment. 
Even the broadcast on “ A Totalitarian State’, which might from 
the circumstances in which it was delivered have been expected to 
show bias imported from modern politics, is a studiously fair and 
penetrating analysis of the Spartan state. Other essays in a 

pular vein are devoted’to “ The Greek Society and the Greek 

tate’, an analysis of the geographical and economic setting in 
which the Greek city developed, “the Beginnings of European 
History ’’, mainly devoted to the prehistory of Greece, ‘“‘ Alexander 
the Great ’’, and “ the Ancient World and Europe ”’, a study of the 
two great legacies which the ancient world has bequeathed to us, 
Christianity and Humanism. 

Among the more learned essays is an analysis of a contemporary 
Athenian hymn to the god Demetrius Poliorcetes, a literary 
curiosity on which Dr. Ehrenberg bases an investigation of the 
Hellenistic practice of king worship and the political, religious and 
philosophic ideas out of which it arose. Another paper analyses 
the role which Heracles plays in Greek tragedy. A third traces, 
in a suggestive but somewhat inconclusive fashion, the development 
of the concept of Eunomia from Homer and Hesiod down to the 
fifth century. Another analyses in detail the early colonial settle- 
ments of Athens, tracing the evolution of the later Alerouchia, an 
outlying fragment of the Athenian state, from the earlier apothia, 
a separate state founded by Athens, but, unlike most Greek colonies, 
retaining close political ties with the mother city: here Dr. 
Ehrenberg might have strengthened his case by a parallel study 
of Corinthian colonization under its tyrants, who, like the 
Peisistratide, built up a colonial empire. 

Dr. Ehrenberg is to be congratulated on his mastery of the English 
language. These essays are not only worth study for their various 
and interesting contents, but a pleasure to read for their finished 


style. 
A. H. M. Jones. 
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The Nationalities of Europe and the Growth of National Ideologies. 
By H. Munro CxHapwicx. Cambridge University Press. 
1945. viii + 209 pp., (map). 12s. 6d. 

After a long and fruitful life in which he placed scholars of more 
than one field in his debt, Professor Chadwick was moved by the 
war and by the German claim to hegemony to employ his great 
jearning in a more popular analysis of the concept of nationality. 
The historian or philologist who applies his conclusions to the 

itics of the twentieth century always risks a charge of reading 

into history which are not there. It may be said at once 
that no such charge is plausible where this book is concerned. The 
author held political opinions which he unashamedly proclaimed. 

But the pith of the book is an analysis of the “ nation” and its 

relation to language, and a further analysis, upon that basis, of the 

words “ Teutonic’, “ Germanic’’, “ Aryan”, “ Nordic’’ and 
therefore of the idea of an Herrenvolk. 

The Roman writers applied the term Germani to all the Teutonic 
peoples. But with the barbarian invasions of the fifth and sixth 
centuries the term fell into disuse as a comprehensive term ; and its 
equivalent ‘‘ Germanic ” was only reintroduced in the nineteenth 
century by German scholars who gave it the overtone of “ pan- 
German’’. In the same period the German historians were 
emphasising that the pure conquerors of the Roman empire were 
their own ancestors and were propagating that romantic view of 
Goth and Vandal of which in England Charles Kingsley was the 
most notorious advocate. Further, it began to be argued that the 
land of Germany was the original home and fountain of this expand- 
ing people : and in the interest of this theory, scholarship at the end 
of the nineteenth century was beginning to maintain that the 
Indo-European races had not moved from Asia to Europe but 
rather from Europe to Asia: and thus it could be held that the 
ene nation was the head of a world-wide community of 

ic peoples. 

Without overstatement but not without humour, Professor 
Chadwick argues that the linguistic and historical evidence points 
rather to a movement from east to west: that the land of modern 
Germany was not the ancestral home of the German people and 
that the western Germany “ known to Tacitus was . . . a region 
which had been conquered and settled by Germans within compara- 
tively recent times ”’ ; that if it is possible to describe the Germans 
as an Herrenvolk it is equally possibly to describe the Celts as an 
Herrenvolk ; that while the Teutonic peoples undoubtedly contained 
a large Nordic element, it is impossible to equate them with the 
Nordic race. 

He offers to us one practical and constructive proposal. He was 
convinced that the universities (and therefore English education as 
a whole) were suffering from a too exclusive attention to the 
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traditional subjects, to the traditional fields and periods of his 
and languages. And he therefore urged that the universities should 
make every effort to extend the field of their linguistic and historical 
studies in order that they might train a student generation to 
understand other cultures than that of western Europe. The 
recent growth and encouragement of African studies and the 
approaching foundation at Cambridge of a chair of Slavonic studies 
are among the signs that education is slowly moving in that direction 
which Professor Chadwick believed to be vital for mutual under. 
standing between nations. 


Inevitably a book undertaken during the war and by so vigorous 
an author must betray the date when it was written. But it isa 
markedly successful example of what history can do to disclose the 
absurdities of political propaganda. OWEN CHADWICK. 





The ‘‘ Vitas sanctorum patrum Emeretensium”’ ; text and translation, 
with an introduction and commentary. Edit. by JosrEpu N, 
GARVIN. (Studies in Latin Literature, xix). Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press. 1946. vi + 567 pp. 

(n.p.). 

The ‘‘ Vita sancti Fructuost’”’ ; text with a translation, introduction 
and commentary. Edit. by Sister FRANCES CLARA Nock. 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 1946, 
vi + 163 pp. (n.p.). 

Paul Albar of Cordoba: studies on his life and writings. By 
CARLETON M. SaGE (Studies in Medieval History, v.). 
Washington : Catholic University of America Press. 1943. 
xii + 239 pp. (n.p.). 

These three works are contributions to the ecclesiastical history 
of Spain between the sixth and the ninth centuries. They are, to 
some extent, source books. The most important is the Vilas 
sanctorum patrum Emeretensiwm, for which Mr. Joseph N. Garvin 
has made use of photostats of certain manuscripts. Others it was 
not possible to obtain. Sister Nock was not able to obtain any 
manuscript control for her text of the Vita sancti Fructuosi, and had 
to be content with correcting a recent Spanish edition and normali- 
zing the spelling. Translations are given of both these works, and 
Mr. Carleton M. Sage includes a translation of the Vita Eulogit, for 
which the text is to be sought in Migne. 


Mr. Garvin allows his text to speak for itself to the historian, but 
gives all the help a grammarian may offer. Pp. 36-132 is a really 
important grammar of Visigothic Latin. The passage from Latin 
to Romance is still obscure. In this work we have a text addressed 
to the general body of the faithful fully as much as similar collections 
of saints’ lives current in France. If not precisely in the language 
spoken day by day, it is so adapted that it could be understood, 
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when read aloud, by an urban congregation. The nom. pl. of the 
frst declension, for instance, is in -as (vitas), final -m is completely 
silent and may be written where no m should be (multum for multo), 
and unaccented vowels tend towards a ¢ o (multum by error for 
muito, Emeretensiwm for Emeritensium). The “ synonymic style”’, 
which sometimes makes for difficulty in reading, must have helped 
hearers over some unfamiliar words (as with morborum 
inadiaque inopiam). The late Professor Terry once told me that 
nothing had been said to a class until it was said three times. He 
used a somewhat rhythmic form of expression, and for a similar 
eason there are marked rhythmic patterns in this work and the 
Vita S. Fructuosi, which are duly analysed. From the linguistic 

int of view it is unfortunate that want of access to the manu- 
scripts has led Sister Nock to normalize her Latin. There is more 
than a pedantic interest in imcolomis for imcolumis. It was a 
condition of being understood. 


The historical interest of the Vitas sanctorum patrum Emeretensium 
is considerable, whether it lies in showing how people thought of 
life in seventh century Spain (the boy Agustus’s vision of Paradise 
as a dinner followed by a stroll in the garden), or in the light it casts 
on the struggle between Arianism and Catholicism (biography of 
Bishop Masona). The author does not, perhaps, bring out all the 
issues. Leovigild’s policy was, no doubt, to maintam order in 

in by keeping the Gothic military caste distinct from the subject 
o-Romans, and for this purpose a distinction of religion was 
helpful. The discrimination of races was felt as late as the tenth 
century, and it affected also the law about marriages. Masona, a 
Goth but a Catholic, attracted Leovigild’s rigour, but he was 
ed by Duke Claudius of Merida, romanis parentibus progenitus, 
and by the faithful, who would have nothing to do with the Arian 
Sunna. The struggle was conducted resolutely on both sides, and 
one can only see the Arians losing hope as they begin to have 
recourse to plots of assassination. The Catholic triumph is repre- 
sented by a total want of pity for the vanquished Sunna, who seems 
to have been quite sincerely attached to his faith. The stories of 
the drunken monk of Cauliana and of Abbot Nanctus who could 
not bear to be seen by a woman are delightful, while the biographies 
of Bishops Paul and Fidelis afford, among other things, proof of 
the continuing cohesion of the Roman world. Sister Nock has 
devoted her space principally to the interest of her text for the 
history and customs of the times. 


Paul Albar is the person more generally cited as Alvarus or Alvaro 
of Cérdoba. The first part is devoted to his life and works in 
general, and that is followed by a brief elucidation of two points in 
his correspondence with John of Seville, a detailed study of the 
sources and parallels of his Confessio, and a translation of his Vita 
Bulogit. Space is also devoted to an account of his manuscripts 
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and editions, and to the Liber scintillarum, sometimes attributed to 
him. The study of sources is, in this case, more than “ one 
higher than the chasing of cats’, since it reveals the extent and 
limitations of Latin scholarship in the hands of an exceptionally 
well-read man. The recovery of prestige by the Christian religj 
was conditioned by the prestige of Latin culture, threatened by the 
brilliant and rising Arabian civilization. Alvarus’s hopes were 
limited by the poverty of his materials, and also by the ambiguous 
position adopted by men of his religion towards scholarship. The 
Christian attitude to rhetoric and the ingredients of Alvarus's style 
are exemplified. A point not developed, since it lies in the un. 
examined half of his work, is the controversy with Bodo touching 
the coming of the Messiah. A polemic concerning the seventy weeks 
of Daniel is prominent in Calderon’s autos (seventeenth cent,), 
Dr. Cecil Roth has given me references to show that it was a live issue 
for Spanish Jews in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and Mr. 
Sage adds (p. 13) evidence that it was a Jewish-Christian pre- 
occupation as early as the ninth century. 


WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE. 


Vasst and Fideles in the Carolingian Empire. By C. E. ODEGAARD, 
Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass., and Cumberlege, 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1945. xi-+ 166pp. (n.p.). 


In this admirably produced and lavishly documented essay, Mr. 
Odegaard, who has already published two useful articles on Carolin- 
gian institutions (‘‘ Carolingian Oaths of Fidelity "’, Speculum, 1941; 
“ Royal Power in Carolingian Oaths ’’, Speculum, 1945), argues that 
the prevalent use of the word vassus, as applied to the ninth and 
tenth centuries, is too general. He cites a number of eminent 
historians—Waitz, Fustel de Coulanges, Pfister, Guilhiermoz, 
Pirenne, Imbart de la Tour, Mitteis, Marc Bloch and Ganshof, who 
use it to describe any man who has commended himself to a lord. 
The correct description of such persons is, he maintains, the homines 
or, if the lord is the king himself, the fideles of the senior in question. 
The word vassus, in the period 751 to 888 to which Mr. Odegaard 
expressly confines himself, and for which he adduces a number of 
weighty instances, should be reserved for ‘a man who commends 
himself to his seignior to serve above all as a properly equipped and 
properly trained retainer’’. From this it follows that the class of 
vassi, as a class, cannot include counts, and still less bishops, though 
individuals may come into both categories, and also that the status 
of a vassus is definitely inferior to that of the primores and greater 
officials. This argument leads to an interesting interpretation of 
the moot question of the vassalage of Tassilo of Bavaria; Mr. 
Odegaard holds that the ceremony of commendation as a vassal 
implied, by Frankish standards, a lowering of personal status for 
the young duke in 757, was intended by Charles in 787 to be a 
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humiliating reassertion of Tassilo’s inferiority, and was so taken by 
him. Tassilo was forced to accept not only subordination but a 
semi-menial status, and this would account for his bitter remark 
that he would sooner be dead than accept an intolerable position. 
In the same way Mr. Odegaard suggests that Radbert is insinuating 
a just cause for resentment on the part of the sons of Louis the 
Pious when he reports their father’s reiterated description of them 
ashisvasst. The least convincing of his applications of this reading 
of the word is in relation to the Monk of St. Gall’s story of the small 
Louis the German ; it is not at all clear how a boy of six could have 
acquired the status of a properly trained fighter. Though his 
detailed criticisms of earlier writers are sometimes nearer to 

bling than to strict logic, Mr. Odegaard seems to have established 

main lines of his argument which, as he says himself, involves 
no revolutionary rewriting of institutional history if it -is accepted, 
but is an example of the useful clarification of facts that may be 
obtained by a narrowing of time-limits and a stricter definition of 
the terms employed. His interpretation of the term /fideles as 
having the technical meaning of those who are personally com- 
mended to the king by the taking of an oath of fidelity, including 
counts, bishops and vassals, as well as the more general meaning 
of all the ruler’s faithful subjects, is less easy to check by reference 
totexts. The obiter dicta on page 4 with regard to the wealth of the 
king’s administrative personnel provoke various reflections which are 
not relevant to the main theme of the essay, but it may be observed 


that the unsalaried government official had sources of income at his 
disposal other than private means. H. M. Cam. 


The beginnings of Russian history: an enquiry inio sources. By 
N. K. CHapwick. Cambridge University Press. 1946. xii + 
180 pp. 8s. 6d. 


A work such as this, which embodies the results of individual 
research into a special and obscure field, makes a conscientious 
reviewer hesitate to pronounce judgment, as he is almost certainly 
far less familiar than the author with at least one part of the prob- 
lems and material involved. The present reviewer has no first-hand 
knowledge whatever of Mrs. Chadwick’s most important sources— 
the Slavonic and Norse, but as regards the Greek and Oriental 
material—secondary but yet considerable; it is specifically stated 
that “ external evidence from peripheral countries ” is an important 
element in the work—he must frankly state that Mrs. Chadwick’s 
reading is entirely inadequate to her task. The most important of 
all the Greek works, Constantine Porphyrogenetos’ De Adminis- 
trando Imperio, is not mentioned at all, the De Ceremoniis only in 
passing ; among the Orientals, while much space is given to the 
doubtful work described as the “‘ Khazar document”, Gurdezi 
Al-Bekri and al-Istakhri are not adduced at all; Ibn Rusta only 
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once, in a passing reference, Masudi very little. In all these 
not only the originals, but the important modern literature on them 
are passed over. 


Consequently, when we reach such an interesting topic as the 
origin and meaning of the term ‘‘ voivode ”’ in old Russia, while the 
suggestion is thrown out—surely in haste—that this may be of 
Khazar origin, none of the more important accounts of the Khazar 
system are adduced as evidence; and of other analogies, while 
the title borne by Roumanian princes in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is quoted from a popular work, no mention is made 
of the use of the title in twelfth century Poland, or in Transylvania, 
or, most relevant of all to Mrs. Chadwick’s own argument, of its 
alleged currency among the ninth century Magyars. As a “ picture 
of Russia in the earliest period for which we have records”, this 
little book is equally unsatisfactory. It contains many interesting 
excursuses, often accompanied by ingenious conjecture; but 
precisely the most interesting among them are out of proportion 
to the whole work. Other aspects of the picture are dealt with 
far too lightly. Thus the two or three famous Russian campai 
against the Khazars are discussed very closely; their trading 
relations with that nation, and even the all-important question of 
the early Khazar suzeranity over South Russia, are hardly men- 
tioned. These criticisms are made reluctantly, since Mrs. Chadwick 
writes in an agreeable style, with a lively mind. Many of her 
conjectures are original and stimulating and her general con- 
clusions are reasonable. It is in no spirit of patronage that one 
suggests that if she took her subject seriously and devoted to it 
the prolonged study both of source material and of secondary 
literature for which it calls, she might be the person for whom 
scholarship is waiting to produce an adequate book on it. 


C. A. MACARTNEY. 


Medieval Islam: A study in cultural orientation. By Gustave E. 
von GRUNEBAUM. Chicago University Press and Cambridge 
University Press. 1946. viii + 365 pp. 20s. 


The history of the Islamic Orient in the middle ages is still 
unfortunately one of the more backward disciplines of historical 
scholarship. The small number of workers in the field have so far 
published and discussed only a tiny fraction of the sources, mono- 
graphed only a few of the outstanding problems, and have on the 
whole—and perhaps wisely—fought shy of large-scale attempts to 
analyse and present the characteristic modes and attitudes of 
Islamic society and thought. The attempts of such synthetists of 
human history as Spengler and his successors to explain Muslim 
civilization, based in the main on general statements themselves 
behind even the modest accomplishment of Orientalist scholarship, 
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show clearly the dangers of premature generalizations, unsupported 
by a long record of detailed and accurate research. It is therefore 
with a mingling of respect and caution that the critic will welcome 
this new work of Professor von Grunebaum, who has produced what 
is probably the most ambitious general presentation of Muslim 
civilization since Becker’s Islamstudien. The author’s purpose can 
best be given in his own description of his book: “It proposes to 
outline the cultural orientation of the Muslim middle ages, with 
eastern Islam as the centre of attention. It attempts to charac- 
terize the medieval Muslim’s view of himself and his peculiarly 
defined universe, the fundamental intellectual and emotional 
attitudes that governed his works, and the mood in which he lived 
his life. It strives to explain the structure of his universe in terms 
of inherited, borrowed and original elements, the institutional 
framework within which it functioned, and its place in relation to 
the contemporary Christian world ”’. 
In his first two chapters Professor von Grunebaum considers the 
of Islam in the medieval world, showing its basic kinship 
with the two Christendoms, with which it shared a common heritage. 
Thereafter he examines the religious, legal, political and social 
foundations of Islam and, finally, its human ideal and forms of 
self expression. His approach differs from that of his predecessors. 
Whereas Goldziher approached Islam through religion and Becker 
through history—especially economic and _ institutional history, 
based on archzological and documentary sources—von Grunebaum’s 
approach is primarily literary, in accordance with his debatable 
claim that ‘‘ Muslim civilization’s greatest contributions to man’s 
spiritual life were offered on the verbal level”. Some of the 
judgments reached in this way call for some reserve. The literary 
approach, even to the spiritual life of Muslim civilization, is one- 
sided, and by his deliberate neglect of the achievements of Islam in 
the arts he has impaired the balance of his picture. Moreover, 
classical Arabic literature, drawn from a society where writing and 
patronage were among the prerogatives of a small and convention- 
d class, is an uncertain basis for far-reaching judgments on 
Muslim civilization as a whole. On matters where literary evidence 
is more directly relevant, von Grunebaum has written a work of 
great value and importance. With wide erudition and penetrating 
judgment he has examined a vast mass of evidence which has enabled 
him to shed much light on hitherto obscure problems and to 
characterize many of the salient features of the thought-world of 
medieval Islam. He is particularly good in his concluding chapters, 
dealing directly with the development of literature as a form of 
social self-expression and with the factors and influences that 
conditioned it. His remarks on Muslim standards and ideals of 
scholarship, including history and biography (pp. 275-87), will be 
of special interest to the western historian. 
B. Lewis. 
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Bristol Charters 1378-1499. Edit. by H. A. CRONNE. Brisi 
Record Society Publications, Vol. xi. Bristol. 1946. xii 4 
219 pp. (n.p.). 

This is a welcome addition to the Bristol Record Society’s publi. 
cations in that it provides a sequel to Miss Dermott Harding’s first 
volume of the series—Bristol Charters 1155-1373, published in 1930, 
But although superficially the two volumes seem complementary, 
on closer inspection they prove fundamentally different in 
“ Bristol Charters’, a phrase open to various interpretations, calls 
for clear initial definition. The first volume expressly included 
“every document under the great seal relating to Bristol of which 
the corporation possessed an original or a copy”’. It thus printed 
not only originals in the corporation’s collection of charters but also 
texts from the Little Red Book, the archives of the corporation of 
Dublin and, above all, from the charter and patent’ rolls in the 
Public Record Office. The new volume, however, uses only those 
documents under the great seal of which the corporation 
an original. The same principle of selection applied to Volume I 
would have reduced the number of documents included from 
thirty-nine to ten. No translations are given in the new volume 
because of the prolixity of the later charters, but a comprehensive 
abstract prefaces each, and the space saved is devoted to a substan- 
tial introduction. This opens with a short account of the principal 
works on Bristol history up to the beginning of the present century, 
omitting later contributions, and then briefly describes those 
corporation archives which are especially relevant to the study of the 
royal charters and letters patent. It proceeds to survey the 
development of the borough up to 1373. Here the principal points 
made half a century ago in Hunt’s admirable introduction to Bristol 
history in the “‘ Historic Towns ”’ series are reiterated, documented, 
and related to modern studies of burghal problems. The survey is 
illustrated by a sketch map; this simplifies Hunt’s map (though 
distorting one or two features) in order to emphasize the successive 
stages in the growth of the borough. A valuable section on Bristol's 

firma burgi adds considerably to our knowledge even while indicating 
the research that could still be done on this subject, and a further 
section deals with the other burghal liberties acquired by 1499. 
Finally the introduction discusses some of the yet unsolved, but 
highly important, problems of Bristol’s government between 1200 
and 1373. Such problems, it rightly pleads, can never be fully 
elucidated until the social structure of Bristol in this period, and its 
economic basis, have been properly investigated. The text of the 
charters has been transcribed and edited throughout with the same 
scholarly care that marked the earlier volume. A few minor errors 
in notes and commentary have survived the proof-reading, such as 
the misspelling of one or two authors’ names and the misquotation 
of the Annals of Margam. The work concludes with a useful index, 
though it is disappointing to be unable to follow up so alluring an 
entry as “‘ Travelyngmen’, See Vagabonds”’. 

E. M. Carus-WILSON. 
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and Sea Power: based on the Ford Lectures, 1943. 
By ApMIRAL SIR HERBERT RicuMonD. Oxford University 
Press. 1946. xi -+ 369pp. 15s. 

Admiral Richmond’s Ford lectures at Oxford, here published, 
appeared shortly before his lamented death and represent the 
culmination of a life’s work on naval history and policy. His 

was to survey the relation between sea power and the 
licies of statesmen from the Tudors to the war of 1939-45, and the 
combination of such a broad sweep with a penetrating knowledge of 
detail has produced a notable and stimulating book. Admiral 
Richmond was well qualified to attempt such an ambitious task. 
A distinguished naval officer and a former commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College, he had made many valuable contributions 
to naval history, particularly in the eighteenth century, since the 
ce in 1920 of his detailed study of the part played by the 
Navy in the war of 1739-48. In the present volume we have a work 
comparable in its range to the great achievement of Mahan, but 
taking into account the results of the research that has been done 
since Mahan wrote. Unlike Mahan, Admiral Richmond confined 
himself strictly to his subject, the discussion of strategy, and found 
no room for digressions on tactical questions unless they are relevant 
to his main theme. The naval historian will find this book pro- 
vocative of thought, often opening up a prospect of work that still 
remains to be done ; others, whether they are general historians or 
citizens eager to understand policy, will learn from it much about the 
essential conditions of sea power, and the ways in which it can be 
used or abused. 


One great merit of this book is its consistently historical approach. 
Here we have no mere series of examples carefully chosen to illustrate 
an academic theory of war, but rather the principles of war are 
allowed to develop from a careful study of actual situations and 
their background. This is well seen in the author’s treatment of 
blockade, when it is made obvious that what is true of a struggle 
against Spain is not necessarily true of a struggle against France or 
Germany ; everything depends upon the extent to which external 
trade and sea lines of communication are vital to a nation’s existence. 
Next to its value as a broad historical synthesis of an important 
aspect of policy, this book is also important for the new ground it 
breaks. Chapter viii, on the period 1815-1914, is almost pioneer 
work, and the concluding section of the last chapter will always 
form a useful introduction to the naval history of the 1939-45 war. 


It is not easy for a reviewer to criticize the work of an author who 
died so soon after his book was published, but a word must be said 
about the footnotes. First of all, there is not enough of them ; 
students would have welcomed further references or, at least, 
identification of all the quotations. Secondly, the references contain 
& good many inaccuracies (including one footnote on p. 203 left 


10 
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incomplete) and it might have been expected that the publisher's 
reader would have corrected these, along with some of the obvious 
errors in dates which have been allowed to remain. 


S. H. F. Jounston, 


Elizabeth's Army. By C. G. CRUICKSHANK. (Oxford Historical 
Series). Oxford University Press, Cumberlege. 1946. viii + 
156 pp. 10s. 


Despite its comprehensive title, Mr. Cruickshank describes the 
ten essays which make up his book as “no more than an outline 
of the main features of Elizabethan military organization” and 
“ primarily about the organization of the military expeditions which 
left England between 1585 and 1603’’. With these qualifications, 
he proceeds to examine the methods by which soldiers were levied, 
traces their journey overseas, describes their organization in the 
field and discusses successively rations, arms and equipment, 
uniforms, musters, pay, discipline and the medical service. The 
result is an admirably clear, concise and judicious piece of pioneer 
work on a somewhat neglected field of administrative history, 
The general impression left by the book is of a government which 
had, early in the reign, only primitive and archaic military resources 
being forced into improvising improved methods of organization 
for the rapidly expanding armies of the latter part of the period. 
Reforms achieved a measure of success even if organization remained, 
in many respects, defective. The lack of skilled and _ honest 
administrative personnel tended to frustrate the energy and resource- 
fulness of Elizabeth’s statesmen, though an outstanding commander 
such as Mountjoy could succeed in using the creaking military 
machine effectively. 


It is a merit of the book that it should suggest the need for more 
elaborate surveys of the military activities of the earlier part of the 
reign, of the detailed history of the domestic forces, and, in particular, 
of the standing army in Ireland. Mr. Cruickshank is somewhat 
unsure of his ground in reaching back before 1585 and, though he 
clears up a number of obscure points, he is evidently not sufficiently 
familiar with the Irish military administration. He has not used the 
accounts of the Irish treasurer-at-war which would have given him 
a more complete picture of the organization : he does not indicate 
the special position of the treasurer-at-war there—he was 4 
permanent official and normally head of the civil as well as the 
military financial system : no consideration is given to the Scottish 
and Irish auxiliary troops employed in Ireland. The saddling of Sir 
George Carew with the offices and peculations of Sir George Carey 1s 
unfortunate as well as most difficult to account for (references on 
pp. 110 and, apparently, 90 are to Carew). The Irish mantle was 
not a plaid (pp. 73-5). In the absence of a bibliography, dates should 
have been attached to all the contemporary pamphlets cited, while 
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not all the foot-note references (e.g., ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Proclamations ”’, 
p. 15, n. 4, and elsewhere) are sufficiently self-explanatory. With 
these limitations, Mr. Cruickshank has provided a stimulating and 
useful contribution to the history of Tudor England. 


D. B. QUINN. 


The Imperial Privy Council in the Seventeenth Century. By HENRY 
FREDERICK SCHWARZ. Harvard Historical Studies, vol. liii. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1943. xii + 
479 pp. $4.50. 


This book shows an interesting aspect of the seventeenth century 
struggle between the estates and the monarchy which, in Germany, 
culminated in the Thirty Years’ War. In the Habsburg hereditary 
lands the estates were vanquished and the centralized monarchical 
administration, with the privy council as its chief organ, was 
victorious ; but in the Holy Roman Empire the estates (i.e., the 
princes) succeeded in defeating the attempts of the Habsburg 
emperors to establish an effective sovereignty by means of the 
aulic council, without gaining control over it. This struggle in 
“ Austria ’’ and the Empire developed along parallel lines ; on the 
surface, it seems to have had exactly opposite results. It should 
be emphasized, however, (and this point does not emerge clearly 
from the book) that in the Empire also the estates were defeated, 
only not on an over-all basis but within each principality, where the 
centralized princely monarchy was as victorious as, nay more victor- 
ious, than the Habsburgs were in their hereditary lands. The latter’s 
handicap was their dual status as emperors and territorial princes ; 
even after the disaster of the Thirty Years’ War, in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, imperial tradition proved too strong 
to allow the chief organ of the emperor (the privy council, or the 
privy conference) to become a purely Habsburg institution and to 
relinquish the dream of imperial authority. This was the aim of 
realists, such as Lobkowitz, but they failed, and their goal was not 
reached until the late eighteenth century. Yet the result of the 
Habsburg defeat in the Thirty Years’ War was that the imperial 
idea and the imperial constitution in the old sense collapsed, and that 
the Habsburgs had to concentrate more and more on their hereditary 
lands. As a consequence, the privy council, originally largely 
imperial in its nature and functions, became more and more 
“Austrian” in its character, exactly as Habsburg subjects were 
prevalent among the privy councillors. These were closely connected 
by a common social and religious background—noble and Catholic 
—and by many bonds of intermarriage. These last points are 
analysed in a supplement “‘ The Social Structure of the Imperial 
Privy Council, 1600-74’ which, however, leaves many questions 
of the reader unanswered. 

F. L. CARSTEN. 
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The Classical Republicans ; An essay 1m the recovery of a pattern of 
thought in seventeenth century England. By ZERA S. Finx, 
Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, No. ix, 
Evanston, Illinois. 1945. xi-+ 225 pp. (n.p.). 


The classical republicans of Mr. Fink’s title are the seventeenth. 
century English republican writers whose views, if not directly 
based on, were at least strongly influenced by certain writers of 
classical antiquity. Living in an age in which the idea of degenera- 
tion was current—the idea that mankind had been progressively 
deteriorating physically and morally since the creation of Adam and 
Eve, and that all human institutions are prone to decay—they set 
to work to devise polities free from the defects of that of the England 
of their day. The constitution had to accord with the higher ideals 
of the nation and to be efficient and stable. Among ancient writers 
Polybius was especially valuable. He provided the theory of the 
mixed government, in which the three elements of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy are combined in a balance so perfect 
that there can be no starting-point for the decay to which each 
element severally is liable. The theory of balance was re-stated 
by Macchiavelli and was exemplified in the Venetian constitution 
as described, under antique and Macchiavellian influence, by Con- 
tarini and his successors. The principal English writers are Milton, 
Harrington, and Algernon Sidney. Although after the revolution 
of 1688 republicanism was well-nigh spent in England, these writers 
were, thanks perhaps mainly to Thomas Hollis, to have a profound 
influence in the American revolution. 


The book is outstanding for its analysis of the views of the 
principal English writers, and especially for its exposition of the 
development of Milton’s republican views; the account of the 
contribution of the idealized Venetian constitution is also particularly 
good. It is less good in linking the development of republican 
views with political events. English classical republicanism was an 
historical phenomenon rather than a primarily intellectual develop- 
ment; it was engendered in the experiences of the Puritan 
revolution and not in any academic groves, however doctrinaire 
some of its adherents may have been. Like Filmer’s patriarchalism 
it was an extreme growth, but both alike were closely associated 
with more widely held ideas, and sprang from the political needs 
of the time. Mr. Fink pays too little attention to this aspect of 
the movement, notably in his explanation of its survival after the 
restoration. The original movement ended in 1660 when it was 
believed that a final settlement of the relations between king and 
parliament had been achieved ; when about 1680 it became clear 
that no lasting settlement had been achieved there was a revival of 
republicanism. To compensate, the explanation of why republi- 
canism died is felicitous. The great race ended with Sidneys 
execution ; the problems which the republicans had tried to solve 
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found’a solution, as complete as was humanly possible, in the 
revolution of 1688. Mr. Fink has produced an important and 
attractive study of an important and attractive subject. 


E. S. DE BEER. 


Minutes of the Hudson's Bay Company, 1679-1684. Edit. by E. E. 
Rich. The Champlain Society, for the Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society. London. First part (1679-82), xlvi + 378 pp., 1945 ; 
Second part (1682-84), xlviii + 368 pp., 1946. Subscr. only. 


The appearance during the third year of the war of the first 
“ minutes book ”’ (1671-74) of the Company was an important event. 
That this admirably edited and sumptuously produced volume 
received less attention than it merited must be explained by the 
circumstances of the times. Between that book and the next 
volume of minutes in the corporation’s possession lies a gap of over 
five years, about which little is known. The editors say that there 
is not much to bridge the gulf, but such trading accounts as survive 
help to support the view that progress was slow. No dividend was 
paid during the first eight years ; and there was a bad patch at the 
time when Shaftesbury sold out. Such profits as came to hand 
were ploughed back into the business. But even so funds were 
insufficient. Borrowing from stockholders to build and fit out 
ships for the annual “ voyages ’’ helped the company along. Clap- 
ham thought these loans had a prophetic significance and “‘ might 
be called debenture holdings ’’. Be that as it may, they were not 
enough. Overdrafts had to be raised from the hard-faced banker- 
treasurer Sir Robert Clayton, who never let sentiment or loyalty 
to his partners stand in the way of business. 


As Dr. G. N. Clark remarks in one of the two lively and instructive 
introductions he has written for these volumes, we can learn a lot 
about business methods in the committees’ proceedings ; as was to 
be expected, the minutes are most informative about the London 
end of the venture. Of the stark life in the Bay we are given only 
occasional tantalizing glimpses, though it is true that Governor 
Walker’s singular narrative of his tour of office, written in 1682 
and printed in the first of these volumes, provides some oblique 
information about the way in which the company’s trading affairs 
with the Indians were carried on. 


An undercapitalized but privileged syndicate, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company faced an ever uncertain prospect. The risks were enor- 
mous, especially of losses of craft among the pack-ice of the far 
north. The trade goods exported in the company’s poor little fleet 
cost little ; but the expeditions were expensive enough to fit out, 
and, without an appreciation of the extent of the overheads, it is 
only too easy to see in the big sums realized on auctions of beaver 
and martin skins a wider profit margin than in fact was experienced. 
The company did business in what was apparently a fairly big way, 
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and they had the ability to saturate the small London market of 
the day for trapper’s goods. The important factor, and the one 
which explains the run of moderate success down to 1682, is that 
with the all-sea route between Greenwich and Port Nelson the 
English adventurers had the better of the French, whose train of 
river passages and portages to the St. Lawrence involved them in 
costs which enabled their rivals to offer more attractive terms to 
the Indians. However, it is obvious that European market con- 
ditions had little stability—it is doubtful indeed whether it is 
proper to speak of a single market at all—and no doubt the analysis 
of the cost differential can be carried too far. The record closes 
with the first threats to profit and stability, these separate menaces 
appearing by no means fortuitously at the time when a prosperous 
routine of trade seemed likely to be established. Interloping 
renegade servants of the company based on London ; rival fur- 
traders in Boston; a French diplomatic offensive inspired from 
Canada —all were parried, though at a cost. A. V. Jupces. 


John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier: A Study of Indian 
Relations, War, Trade, and Land Problems in the Southern 
Wilderness, 1754-1775. By J. R. ALDEN. Univ. of Michigan 
Press and Cumberlege, Oxford Univ. Press. 1944. xiv+ 
385 pp. $4.00. 


The British Development of West Florida, 1763-1769. By CLInTon 
N. Howarp. University of California Publications in History, 
vol. 34. Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 
1947. viii+166 pp. $3.00. 


Whereas there is a substantial literature dealing with the history 
of the back lands of the middle colonies and the upper South during 
the eighteenth century, the history of those of the lower South has 
been relatively neglected. It was carried from the beginning down 
to 1732 by Professor Crane’s authoritative study of the Southern 
Frontier (Duke University Press, 1928); but the history of the 
subsequent years has hitherto only been partly covered. A valuable 
general sketch was provided by Professor Bolton’s introduction 
to his edition of Arredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain's Title to 
Georgia (University of California Press, 1925), and was separately 
issued as H. E. Bolton and M. Ross, The Debatable Land, a Study of 
the Anglo-Spanish Contest for the Georgia Country ; and a few recent 
studies have dealt with particular aspects’. Now, although there 
is still a gap between 1732 and 1754, a substantial advance on @ 
wider front has been made by the publication of Mr. Alden’s book. 
It is a most satisfying piece of work. Firm, precise, and orderly, 
it makes a coherent picture of the obscure episodes of backwoods 
politics and is a definitive account of this area during the years 
1754-1775 and one to which all students of the subject must m 
future refer. 
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At the same time, the history of the last of the Southern colonies, 
formed after the acquisitions of territory brought by the Peace of 
1763, has been filled out by the publication of Professor C. Johnson’s 
British West Florida, 1763-1783 (Yale University Press, 1943) and 
Mr. C. L. Mowat’s East Florida as a British Province, 1763-1784 
(University of California Press, 1943). To this history, Mr. Howard's 
volume is also a contribution. But Mr. Howard has been unlucky. 
Although not published until 1947, his work was finished in 1943 ; 
and he has been forestalled by Professor Johnson. His 47 pages 
of text deal more briefly even with the shorter span of years. The 
79 pages of documents appended to them include a useful analysis 
of land grants (pp. 50-106), but otherwise add little, save for an 
interesting comment of Governor Johnstone’s on the Stamp Act. 

“T am firmly of Opinion” the governor wrote to the secretary 
to the board of trade “if the Stamp Duty could have been quietly 


‘ received in America, and the Money collected upon it fairly applied 


from a Treasury in that Country, that would have tended, more 
than any other Measure whatever, to the particular Prosperity of 
that People, by retaining sufficient Cash amongst them, for 
Banking, Credit, and Circulation, notwithstanding the Balance of 
Trade that is against them, which must otherwise continually drain 
them of all their Cash, and thereby gradually depreciate their 
Paper Currency.’’ (p. 126). H. Hate BELLOot. 


Le Journal de Gibbon 4 Lausanne, 17 Ao&t 1763-19 Avril, 1764. 
By GEORGES BONNARD. Université de Lausanne, Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres, viii. Lausanne; F. Rouge et Cie. 
1945. xxx+326 pp. (plates, maps and plans). 


L’importance du deuxtéme séjour de Gibbon 4 Lausanne dans la forma- 
tion de V'historien. By GEORGES BONNARD. (Mélanges d’his- 
toire et de la littérature offerts & Monsieur Charles Gilliard). 
Lausanne. 1944. 20 pp. (n.p.) 


Selections from The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by Edward 
Gibbon. Edited by J. W. SaAuNpERs. London: Harrap. 
1947. 421 pp. 5s. 


The devotion with which M. Bonnard has edited Gibbon’s record 
of eight months, covering the greater part of his second visit to 
Lausanne, is explained in the essay written for the volume offered 
to M. Gilliard. In those eight months Gibbon, after abandoning 
the idea of writing a history of the expedition of Charles VIII into 
Italy, followed by more than one other project, settled down to the 
study of ancient authors as recommended by him in his essay on 


1H. E. Shaw, British Administration of the Southern Indians, 1756-83 
(Lancaster Press: Lancaster, Pa., 1931); J. P. Carry, Indian Affairs in 
Georgia, 1732-56 (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936) ; R. L. Meriwether, 

he Expansion of South Carolina, 1729-65 (Southern Publishers Inc. : 
Kingsport, Tenn., 1940). 
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the study of literature published in June 1761. When his en 
ment in the Hampshire militia came to an end in 1762 he grad 
turned his attention to the historical topography of Italy, and his 
stay at Lausanne was occupied in the perusal of works on this 
subject and the composition of a Recuet géographique de I’ Italie 
founded upon them. Thus, it is more than possible that the famous 
passage in his memoirs in which he states that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city of Rome first started to his mind 
on 15 October, 1764, as he ‘‘ sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol 
while the bare-footed fryars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter ’’, may mark a final determination upon a subject which had 
entered his mind more than once previously. Further, the sentence 
in its final form had gone through variations for the sake of rhythm, 
which are not actually contradictions of one another, but at any rate 
show that musical and picturesque phrasing was uppermost in 
Gibbon’s mind when he wrote it. 

Gibbon’s journal was written in French, the language in which 
he found most ease of expression at the time and proposed at first 
to have written his history when it took shape. On the last day 
of 1763 he reviewed his work during the year, remarking upon its 
irregularity, but noting the considerable growth of the entries in 
his journal during the autumn months and their occasional develop- 
ment into dissertations savantes et raisonnées, such as his discussion 
of Hannibal’s passege of the Alps, provoked by Philip Cluvier's 
Italia Antiqua. His reading continued later with unabated zest, 
but his comments are more restrained, and the attractions of 
Madame Philippe-Louis de Seigneux, if they did not interfere with 
his plans of study to any great extent, certainly offered him more 
diversion than his journal. His early passion for Suzanne Curchod, 
the future wife of Jacques Necker and mother of Madame de Staél, 
had cooled greatly since his earlier visit to Lausanne, and is the 
subject of an interesting appendix in which is given the full text 
of the letter commented upon by Gibbon in his journal for 22 
September, 1763 as having opened his eyes to female character 
and as a future preservative against the seductions of love. In 
February, 1764 he could hear of Suzanne’s arrival in Lausanne with 
indifference and a day or two later, though slightly confused at 
meeting her, soon recovered and found her perfectly at her ease. 
Although he saw her frequently within the next two months, he 
looked forward to her departure in April, he says, with the last 
sparks of passion extinct, and meanwhile she had been able to 
rally him upon his tenderness for Madame de Seigneux. But the 
warmth of this flirtation, too, was cooling at the same time, and 
Gibbon’s self-control never deserted him. His attitude to the 
world at large was consistently frigid and entirely collected, and, 
while he enjoyed the ordinary pleasures of life, it was with a superior 
gusto which prevented him from over-rating them or the acquaint- 
ances with whom he shared them. On these last his journal 1s 
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always frank and discloses no tendency to excuse or conceal weak- 
nesses which he discovered. It was in books that he found most 
readily what he could admire and use as a model. 

M. Bonnard is a most cautious and competent editor, whose 
footnotes form an admirable and exhaustive commentary upon the 
text of the journal, the character of its author and the development 
of his genius. It is possible that his careful study of the drawbacks 
of Gibbon’s fluent but not always correct French has persuaded 
him that the choice of English as the literary medium of the Decline 
and Fall was quite right. Of this Mr. Saunders’s selection of 
twenty-one passages from the great history may be left to convince 
us. Most of them are long, chosen with the intention of showing 
the sustained character of Gibbon’s style: the first indeed, with 
the brief notes at the end, runs to 73 pages. But such a lavish 
display of the work of a great author is well calculated to show him 
at his best, and, while it gives the ordinary reader enough apprecia- 
tion and to spare of his characteristic merits, it may awaken in 
some a more intimate desire for acquaintance with him and his 
tastes. A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires preserved in the Department 
of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. By Mary D. 
GrorGE. London: Trustees of the British Museum. Vol. 
vii, (1793-1800). 14742 pp., (frontis.). 1942. 42s. Vol. 
viii, (1801-1810). xlvi+1080 pp. 1947. £4 10s. 


It is difficult to think of any kind of interest in the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century which will not be stimulated and 
rewarded by these volumes. Certainly, the historian and the 
sociologist, as well as the collector, are immensely indebted to the 
industry and the meticulous scholarship of Mrs. George. The most 
important questions raised are those of the form and content of 
public opinion and its relations with government. The view that 
public opinion in England mattered very little at a time when only 
a fraction of the population was directly represented in the house of 
commons will not bear a moment’s examination. Indeed, it is 
arguable that it mattered far more than it does now when, by the 
exercise of the franchise, the nation forfeits in advance something 
of its right of criticism. At the end of the eighteenth century a 
government had continuously to justify itself before a public which, 
for the most part, could not vote for or against it, but had other, 
and more violent ways of expressing its opinion. Such remarks 
as Ostrogorski’s about “‘ the absolute domination of a single class ”’ 
appear almost ridiculous. 

The public of Pitt’s day was avid, apparently, for pictorial art 
and found what it wanted (before the introduction of the illustrated 
newspaper and the cinema) in caricature. No subject, except 
possibly the naval mutinies of 1797, was too grave; no mode of 
treatment was too bitter, too scurrilous, too obscene. As Mrs. 
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George points out, the hatred expressed towards Castlereagh at 
his death must be related to the long campaign of popular vilification 
which had preceded it. Only in 1793 and for a short time after 
resumption of hostilities in 1803 did the caricaturists express a 
reasonable degree of national unity. For the most part they were 
loyal, patriotic, anti-gallican, but this did not mean that they were 
the servants, even the allies, of government. They were always 
ready to turn upon unsuccessful commanders or unsuccessful 
ministers, or to forget the war for months together while they dealt 
with every detail of such a juicy scandal as that of Mrs. Clarke and 
the Duke of York. They showed a good-humoured contempt for 
the clergy, a vicious dislike of lawyers (which Crabbe shared) and 
a distaste for Scots, particularly for Melville. Pitt’s popularity 
rose and fell. It was at its lowest in 1795 and rose in the followi 
years ; but England in 1801 was strongly pacifist and inclined to 
welcome Addington as the provider of peace and plenty. Even 
Pitt’s phases of unpopularity, however, connoted no political gain 
for Fox and his followers, who were almost continuously the target 
of abuse and suspicion. Finally, whatever else “ repression” 
may have meant, it did not mean the repression of caricaturists, 
A few private actions for defamation were brought, usually without 
success, but no treasury prosecutions against caricaturists for 
criminal libel were instituted. The most that the government 
could do was to give Gillray a pension, probably in 1797 ; but Gillray, 
with or without a pension was still very much the same. 


W. L. Burn. 


George Canning. By SIR CHARLES PETRIE. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. Second edition, 1946. ix+255 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The new edition of Sir Charles Petrie’s short Life of George 
Canning, which first appeared in 1930, has been completely re- 
written in the light of fresh matter that has recently become avail- 
able. The best biography of Canning that has yet appeared, it 
will be read with profit in the sixth form and by undergraduates. 
We doubt, however, the publishers’ claim that the revised book will 
become the standard biography of Canning, for Sir Charles Petrie 
has been too modest in his aims. He has studied and made good 
use of the main printed sources, but he has not attempted to draw 
upon the vast amount of unpublished material in the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, and in private hands. A study which 
ignores the manuscript sources may be completely satisfying to the 
general reader but will hardly be considered as authoritative by 
those qualified to judge. Sir Charles himself admits that in a 
volume of moderate length much that is both interesting and impor- 
tant must be omitted. There are still unelucidated problems 
connected with Canning, and the student will still turn to Temperley 
for the best exposition of Canning’s foreign policy between 1822 
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and 1827. Not everyone will accept some of Sir Charles’s state- 
ments. Canning’s relations with Lord Hastings were much less 
cordial than is represented (p. 146). There was no close personal 
friendship between Canning and Brougham in 1827 or at any other 
time; it is wrong to infer this relationship merely from the fact 
that they had ‘stayed together’ at Colonel Bolton’s house on 
Windermere in 1822 (p. 233), when they merely met casually at a 
dinner-party ; there was a serious clash between them in the Commons 
next year. To suggest that both Canning and Pitt were called to 
the premiership “ by the voice of the nation ’’ (p. 239), or that the 
electorate kept the Liverpool ministry in office for seventeen years, 
(p. 139), is surely rather old-fashioned. 

Some misstatements remain uncorrected in this edition. Hinck- 
ley is in Leicestershire, not Lincolnshire (p.51). Hiley Addington 
was joint secretary of the treasury, not secretary at war in his 
brother’s ministry (p.60). Canning was not a member of the bullion 
committee of 1810 (p.119). A quotation from Bagot’s Canning 
and his Friends refers wrongly to the election at Hawick [sic] ; 
this error is exchanged for another, (p.129), suggesting that Lord 
Grey's country house at Howick returned two members to Parlia- 
ment. Harwich, of course, is indicated. Liverpool was not “ the 
second city in the kingdom ”’ in 1812 (p.133). Lord Strangford 
did not have the rank of ambassador whilst in Brazil in 1814 (p. 135). 
Not “five or six ’’ (p. 141), but about a dozen people were killed 
at “ Peterloo ’’ in 1819; nor had Manchester a “ chief constable ’’ 
then. Queen Caroline died in August 1821, not early in the year 
(p. 155). Charles Wynn and Lord Harrowby were not anti- 
catholics in the Liverpool ministry (p. 230). It is stated on page 
240 that in April 1827, when Canning was negotiating with the 
Whigs, he was agreeable to their suggestion that the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland and the chief secretary should be “ catholics ’’ ; in fact 
Canning considered the King’s wish to have a “ protestant ”’ Irish 
government was reasonable, and he had pledged himself to the 
king on this point. It is incorrect to say that Wellington was as 
responsible as Canning himself for the Corn Bill of 1827, which he 
helped to defeat in the Lords (p.243), since the details of the bill 
had not been settled when in February Lord Liverpool, whose 
memorandum (and nothing more) on the subject had been accepted 
by the cabinet, collapsed. The lists of administrations given 
on pages 247-50 are unreliable, but to enumerate the errors would 
take up too much space. A. ASPINALL. 


Histoire du peuple anglais au xix* sicl. By E.vrze Hatevy. Pt. 
iv. Le milieu du siécle, 1841-52. Paris: Hachette. 1946. 
xii+400 pp. 

We cannot read this book without feeling more acutely than ever 
before, the damaging effect upon the study of English history of 

Elie Halévy’s death in August 1937. It is as though one saw the 
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workshop of a craftsman suddenly struck down in the full exercise 
of his powers and skill; the masterpieces finished and unfinished, 
the tools still there which only yesterday he had handled; the 
whole room still dominated by his intelligence and purpose. 4 
Paul Vaucher, to whom was entrusted, most properly and happily, 
the task of preparing this volume for publication, found the state 
of affairs which he describes in the preface: of Book I, dealing with 
the premiership of Peel in the years 1841-46, Halévy had completed 
the first chapter (‘‘ Les Années Difficiles,’’ 1841-43) and the third 
(“La Révolution de 1846’’) but not the second (“Les Annés 
Heureuses,” 1844-45); of Book II, covering the years 1846-52, 
Halévy had left a first draft; of Book III, which was to have 
consisted of three parts, he had completed only the third, that on 
‘Les Croyances,’’ which he believed to be the most important. 
The subjects with which Halévy had not had time to deal must form 
the task of other historians. It was the subjects with which he 
had dealt up to a point, though incompletely, which most obviously 
called for the exercise of M. Vaucher’s judgment. M. Vaucher 
decided that where, as in much of Book II, Halévy’s conclusions, 
though not finally formulated, could safely be deduced from his 
notes and drafts, they should be published, either in the writer's 
own words or, if this was impossible, in those of the editor, italicized 
for differentiation. Where, as on the diplomatic events of the 
years 1848-52, Halévy’s notes gave inadequate guidance, M. Vaucher 
felt obliged, prudently though no doubt reluctantly, to omit the 
subject altogether. 

Elie Halévy immeasurably deepened and widened the study of 
English history in the nineteenth century, deepening and widening 
his own powers in the process. This makes it necessary for English 
historians to read every word of his last volume: it does not 
facilitate the task of a reviewer. Of Halévy’s materials it need only 
be said that although he made, on the whole, adequate use of recent 
monographs and biographies, he continued to rely mainly on the 
parliamentary debates and the periodical literature of the day. In 
some few cases and notably, perhaps, on the revival of Roman 
Catholicism, these materials need to be supplemented: even $0, 
the main lines of development are clear. So, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, is the argument of the book as a whole. The years under 
review were marked by militant and febrile enthusiasms of an 
intensity unparalleled in English history for two centuries. No- 
where is this more apparent than in the almost explicitly revolu- 
tionary propaganda of Cobden in 1842. It was not easy in those 
years even for middle-class political movements to dissociate 
themselves from violence or the threat of violence ; and the stature 
of Peel, the architect of peaceful change, grows under Halévy’s 
analysis. Yet the fact and nature of Peel’s success meant that 
fundamental decisions were being taken. Against and for what? 
Against those conceptions of the hierarchical, Christian society to 
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which the Tractarians, Young England, Gladstone of Church and 
State, aspired ; for the increasingly secular, the “ liberal” state 
which it was Halévy’s purpose to examine in a further volume. 
He had already (p. x) noted the problem, that of the dominance of an 
anti-Christian or, at least, a non-Christian philosophy in a society 
which persisted in calling itself profoundly Christian. He did not 
live to examine this problem in detail, but in the last sentences of 
this book he gave expression to one of his profound and illuminating 
observations. ‘“‘ Contre la réaction cléricale, l’Angleterre s’affirmait 
4 la fois protestante et libérale ; mais libérale plutét que protes- 
tante . . . disposée plutét a se déclarer protestante parce que le 
protestantisme lui paraissait la forme du christianisme la plus 
favourable au développement de la liberté intellectuelle comme de 
la liberté politique.”’ W. L. Burn. 


The Story of the Engineers, 1800-1945. By James B. JEFFERYS. 
London: Lawrence and Wishart (For the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union). 1946. xii+301 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union did well to entrust this 
oficial history of trade unionism in British engineering to Dr. 
Jefferys, a qualified historian with personal experience of the 
industry and the union. The book supersedes all earlier publica- 
tions on the subject and brings up to date the Webbs’ account in 
their classic History of Trade Unionism (1920 edn.). Although 
Dr. Jefferys occasionally contracts the literary dullness which often 
infects historians of working-class institutions, his book will long 
remain the standard work on the subject. It recounts the process 
whereby a few weak, disunited and illegal groups of workers built 
an organization which is now one of the chief powers in the British 
state. 

True to British tradition, the book opens with a Biblical quotation, 
referring to ‘‘the foreman or chargehand Tubal Cain”, who was 
“an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron’. After glancing 
at the itinerant millwrights of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who made and maintained the wooden machinery of 
windmills and water wheels and tended the early Newcomen steam 
engines (their history remains to be written), Dr. Jefferys shows 
how these men, whose rough-and-ready methods and drunken 
habits exasperated James Watt, handed on their skills to the sober, 
more exact and more specialized operative mechanics who made 
the rotary steam engines and the new metal textile machinery of 
the early nineteenth century. Meanwhile the engineer became less 
migratory and the average workshop grew larger, with an ever- 
mereasing variety of machine tools. 

By 1799 the journeymen millwrights of London possessed such 
strong trade-clubs that their masters sought parliamentary protec- 
tion against demands for higher wages and a restricted entry of 
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apprentices into the craft. Yet in engineering, as in other trades 
the Combination Act of 1800 proved little more than an unsatis. 
factory psychological deterrent to unionism, for in 1824 employers 
generally held that “ it has had no effect at all among engineers and 
millwrights in restraining combinations ’’. Incidentally Dr. Jefferys 
points out an early instance of the “ closed shop ’”’ in the London of 
1810, when the future Sir William Fairbairn was told by Rennie’s 
foreman that he must join a millwrights’ society before he could 
start work, ‘no ticket, no job’, an instance of union strength to 
set against the over-publicized prosecution of the Times com- 
positors in the same year. 


Dr. Jeffery’s book gains throughout by his awareness of the effect 
of wars and technological changes on the structure of the union and 
on its policy. Unfortunately, in his desire to fit the history of the 
union into the background of the times he repeats glib phrases 
such as “ the hungry forties ’’ and “ Britain led the mad scramble 
for territory ""—phrases which require re-examination. The pro- 
blems confronting British business men in the nineteenth century 
were not “ relatively simple ”’ (p.117), and although the industrial 
policy of the liberal and coalition governments during the first 
World War was unenlightened, it is hardly fair to belittle liberal 
achievements before 1914 and to gloss over labour opposition to 
National Health Insurance in 1911 (p. 133). 


There are useful statistical appendices and a good bibliography 
of printed and manuscript material, but the illustrations merited 
better paper. In a serious work it is irritating to find that the 
footnotes, though neither lengthy nor too numerous, have been 
banished to the end of the book. It is to be hoped that other unions, 
great and small, will follow the example of the A.E.U. and throw 
open both their archives and their publication funds to the trained 
historical reseacher. 


W. H. CHALONER. 


The Economic History of Steel-making, 1867-1939: A study im 
Competition. By D. L. Burn. Cambridge University Press, 
1940. xii+548 pp. 27s. 6d. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Burn’s admirable study of the steel 
industry was published in 1940, for at that date it hardly gained 
the attention it deserves. Now that the industry in this country 
is again under active consideration his careful investigation of 
important aspects of its history has a new relevance. The author 
begins with the alarms aroused by the Paris Exhibition of 1867 
when Great Britain was said to be falling behind in technique, and 
he traces the vicissitudes of the industry down to the outbreak of 
the late war. If Great Britian reaped the advantages, she also 
suffered from the disadvantages of being the pioneer in the iron 
industry. She found it difficult to adapt herself to the new require- 
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ments of the age of steel. The growth of competition from the 
Continent, especially from Germany, and the striking advances in 
the United States naturally aroused concern about the position of 
Great Britain. It was stated that the Germans had greater tech- 
nological skill, that the Americans employed better mechanical 
methods and that this country was wasteful of its raw material 
resources, particularly of fuel. Mr. Burn submits all these and other 
allegations—such as that of differences in wages-rates—to rigorous 
examination. The result is to show that the criticisms were always 
over-simplified and that in this industry in particular changes were 
constantly going on and the chief weakness was rigidity. For 
instance, the adoption of the Gilchrist Thomas method of eliminating 
phosporus revolutionized the competitive situation in the steel 
industry and gave a great impetus to German steel production. It 
made it possible to use the minette ores of Lorraine. But Mr. 
Burn points out that in Great Britain the cheap native phosphoric 
ores suffered comparative neglect. There was a disinclination to 
effect a new localization which was demanded by circumstances. 
The amount of capital invested in existing plants was a deterrent 
to movement and even to desirable economies of concentration. 
The controversy aroused by Joseph Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
campaign directed special attention to the policy of dumping. 
Mr. Burn shows that important issues such as comparative wages 
and other elements affecting costs as, for example, raw-material 
supplies, marketing facilities, financial structure and technical skill 
were neglected or treated in a perfunctory way. The stimulus 
given to the industry by the war of 1914-18 and the strains and 
stresses of the inter-war years are carefully analysed. Growing 
state intervention with respect to location was illustrated by the 
decision to erect a new strip mill at Ebbw Vale rather than, as was 
first proposed, at Redbourne in Lincolushire. Mr. Burn is obviously 
sceptical about the possibility of basing sound planning on a blend 
of local social, and strictly economic, considerations. J. F. REEs. 


Years of Crisis: An Outline of International History, 1919-45. By 
KENNETH INGRAM. London: Allen and Unwin. 1946. 
487 pp. 21s. 


Political Reconstruction. By KARL LOEWENSTEIN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1946. xii+498 pp. (n.p.) 

Contemporary history is always difficult to write, though there 
is often a genuine need for an interpretation of contemporary events 
and for guidance in the problems of the moment. Professor 
Loewenstein, an authority on political science and jurisprudence, 
has endeavoured with considerable success to provide the latter ; 
but Mr. Ingram, whose view of historical analysis seems to be 
coloured by political partisanship, has depicted a scene that lacks 
completeness. Yet this was unnecessary, for there are good and 
full records of the inter-war period available, even allowing for the 
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fact that the series of documents on British foreign policy from 
1919 to 1939 had not started to appear when Mr. Ingram wrote, 
Indeed, his book makes occasional reference to the Surveys of 
international affairs, though he does not appear to have used them 
exhaustively, nor to have studied the parallel series of Documents, 
He quotes from Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s Short History of International 
Affairs, 1919-1939 but ignores or possibly rejects Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s views. 

All these criticisms apply to the first part of the book. The 
second, and by far the longer portion deals with the events of the 
second world war and is little more than a military and political 
summary with conclusions drawn mostly from conjecture. From 
the beginning of his narrative of the period following 1919 Mr, 
Ingram takes the view that the Allies treated Germany hars 
and unwisely and that their policies were dictated to them by the 
untrammelled considerations of reaction and international capitalism. 
Thus he follows Keynes and ignores the riposte of Etienne Mantoux 
and sees in the Treaty of Versailles “ ... all that France had 
claimed in respect to the humiliation of her foe.”” (p. 20). He 
ignores the salient fact that in spite of the allegedly harsh terms 
imposed upon her Germany was able within twenty years to deploy 
the largest and most effective armed force that Europe had seen up 
to that time. In his discussion of the Locarno pacts—collectively 
assigned by him to one instrument which he terms the Locarno Pact 
—Mr. Ingram fails to remark the warning note sounded by the 
differences between Germany’s attitude towards her western and 
her eastern neighbours. He fails, too, in his eager championship 
of a policy of defiance of the dictatorships at all costs, to convey 
the fact that the whole truth about the situation in 1938-9 is not 
yet known. As Dr. Gooch has pointed out, Lord Halifax, in the 
June of 1939, preached “ the pure milk of the doctrine of the Balance 
of Power”; and then the attitude of the French was uncertain, 
as it had been ever since the re-militarization of the Rhineland. 
Finally, in the second part of the book, Mr. Ingram shews very 
imperfect knowledge of some of the facts with which he deals. The 
bomb that Colonel Count Von Stauffenberg hoped would kill Hitler, 
for instance, exploded not “ at night’ but at about 1 p.m. Even 
the most elementary explanation of the background of the plot 
culminating in the events of 20 July, 1944 is omitted. The slightest 
knowledge of the internal German situation contradicts the state- 
ment that “Himmler . . . was rapidly assuming the functions of 
fuehrer (sic)’’ on p. 434; nor was there any “ usual October 
anniversary’ in the National-Socialist calendar. In October 
1944 Himmler did indeed make a speech—in East Prussia, where 
he had a military command at the time—on the anniversary of the 
battle of Leipzig, and he used the opportunity to announce the 
creation of the Volksturm in imitation of the Landsturm of the War 
of Liberation of 1813-4. 
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Although his book is to be taken much more seriously, Professor 
Loewenstein shares two views with Mr. Ingram, both of which are 
open to query by the serious student of history, He believes, with 

ifications it is true, in the virtues of the Weimar Republic ; 
and he considers that the war of 1939-45 was primarily a war of 
ideologies rather than of nationalisms. His main thesis is of great 
interest and importance. He points out that it is no longer possible 
—and indeed, that it has not been possible for a long time—to 
dissociate the internal regime of any given state from its 
foreign policy and the attitude of other states towards it. The chief 
object of Professor Loewenstein’s attack, therefore, is Article 3 of 
the Atlantic Charter, which confirms what he terms ‘‘ the dogma of 
internal self-determination”’. The argument is illustrated and 
hammered home by a most useful and lively examination of the 
various meanings involved in the phrase “ the form of government ”’ 
and by an analysis of democracy, monarchy and the history of their 
conception and development. The historical illustrations are 

icularly interesting, though some of them are open to doubt. 

Holy Alliance, for instance, is confused with the Neo-Holy 
Alliance of 1820 (pp. 20-22). Canning did not grant de facto 
recognition to the revolted South American colonies of Spain until 
31 December, 1824, more than two years after the Congress of 
Verona and then only to certain of them (p. 26). Nor were there 
any Russian troops in Piedmont in 1821-2. In his discussion of 
the institution of monarchy Professor Loewenstein rightly gives a 
separate section to the British monarchy ; but he does not appre- 
date its real value, nor does he refer to its constitutional importance 
as the only legal link between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. 

Professor Loewenstein’s book is, nevertheless, learned, vigorous 
and very illuminating. At times the author seems to be writing 
for the more general reader to whom, in the United States at least, 
the history of Europe is largely unfamiliar. His purpose is expressed 
in his title and his exposition of the techniques of political recon- 
struction and their relevance to the post-war situation is one that 
might be profitably studied. 

Emig DE GROOT, 


The Last Days of Hitler. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. London: 
Macmillan. 1947. xii+281 pp. (illus.), 10s. 6d. 


The Nuremberg Documents: Some Aspects of German War Policy, 
1939-45. Edited by P. p—E MENDELSSOHN. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1946. 291 pp. 12s. 6d, 

Mr. Trevor-Roper’s exciting book grew out of his investigation, 
as an intelligence officer, into Hitler’s death: to prevent the myth 
of survival nourishing Nazi resurgence. He convinces me that 
Hitler is dead and, though the evidence is slimmer, that despite 
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Russian refusals to concur (and therefore his trial in absentia a 
Nuremberg) and notwithstanding the regular rumour from the 
French Zone, Bormann is dead too. Yet the book is not m 
concerned to lay a ghost; by imaginative portraiture and 4 
satisfying mixture of deft detail and bold generalization, yy 
Trevor-Roper has woven his researches into an enquiry into the 
nature of power, of Hitlerism as the prototype dictatorship. Some 
reviewers I notice have felt that they would have liked to know 
more of the sources of which the author has availed himself and that 
one is invited to take too much on trust. That much has been made 
of the sources I agree ; having had access to most of them myself 
I envy Mr. Trevor-Roper his masterful treatment of them. For 
this is how contemporary history may be written: this is no plea 
for its study but a triumphant example of one way to write it. 
We may not agree with all the obiter dicta nor with many of the 
assertions, for our author, as we remember from his Archbis 
Laud, is not given to pulling his punches ; nor need we accept all 
his portraits as quite as satisfactory as they seem convincing. | 
am not happy about his Himmler, for example, though I find it 
difficult to say quite why, and I fancy that the author himself js 
not fully satisfied with his own explanation of Speer. Once upona 
time some of us were (I was) frightened by the Nazi chieftains, 
before it was evident that their ‘‘ last days ’’ would precede our own. 
There is perhaps insufficient of this memory in Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
study, which might leave one suspecting that these particular charac- 
ters in history were objectionable mainly because they would have 
been so tiresome in common room. Perhaps too he sweeps aside 
over-briskly the “‘ whimpering shadows ”’ of opposition to Hitler 
other than that which culminated in the plot of 20 July; and one 
notices more than a touch of the arrogance of hindsight (or 
group). Yet the author modestly conceals that it was Major 
Trevor-Roper who discovered Hitler’s wills and that the find was 
the result of a brilliant and one-man job of patient investigation and 
sharp-witted prosecution. How often during the war did one bless 
the sheer utility of the humanities, of imaginatively critical use of 
evidence, of quiet seeking after the facts by scholars practising 
their craft at speed and for a different purpose, but with method if 
not standard unchanging? Standards were bound to falter in 
haste, for Military Intelligence if late was probably too late (and 
therefore no longer Intelligence): better then the half-truth 
on time than the whole truth when battle was done. We may 
see now how often they were half-truths then, and perhaps too 
that it was motive rather than fact we went most wrong about, 
an informative error. Mr. Trevor-Roper examines some of our 
earlier half-truths and replaces them by—not the whole truth 
surely, but a capital history, magnificently over-written. Boldly 
he extracts lessons from his study ; that dictatorship is ultimately 
inefficient (so that the last days of Hitler were “ implicit in the 
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”"); that irresponsible absolutism and totalitarian adminis- 
tration (though not totalitarian policy?) are incompatible; and 
that there could be no effective revolt against Hitler because of 
“that most discouraging German characteristic, the despair of 

itics’”’, exemplified in Albert Speer, to Mr. Trevor-Roper the 
“real criminal of Nazi Germany”’. With the first lesson we may 

y agree if the long-term (or survivor’s) view be granted us ; 

in the second we may concur, with the suggestion that, until we 
ourselves adopted totalitarian methods under pressure of war, we 
were perhaps frequently guilty of making the term ‘totalitarian ° 
refer rather to irresponsible absolutism than to totalitarian adminis- 
tration—and maybe the habit sticks. With Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
jast assertion there is more room for discontent, the example of 
Speer apart. I happen to agree, though not about Speer nor, 
without reservations, about the army, but I would hesitate to be as 
downright as the author: betimes in compressing the truth one 
rns the risk of stretching it. I have read this book three times. 
Every reader of History should read it once, for it is a remarkable 
tale remarkably told: the account of a madman’s court, the sordid 
drama of the siege, the delicate chronology, the sweep of narrative 
and judgment. Then read it again, to argue with its conclusions. 
Although the books supplement one another, Mr. de Mendels- 
gohn’s selection from documents which became available at 
Nuremberg does not pretend (though it is more expensive) to be in 
the same category as The Last Days of Hitler. Mr. de Mendelssohn 
has taken what he could get and, rearranging the material skilfully, 
has turned it into a series of neat chapters on the origins of the war 
and the sequence of invasions, actual or intended, which ended in 
‘Case Barbarossa’. He has had to rely on the unrevised trans- 
lations prepared for the trial, though he has tidied them a 
little, and he has eschewed comparison, save in rare (and unsucces- 
ful) instances, with revelations made outside Nuremberg. His is 
honest but therefore limited craftsmanship, as his treatment of 
‘Sea Lion’ reveals. His account is inadequate because nobody 
was tried at Nuremberg for having failed to invade’England, so that 
such documentation as emerged there relating to the purposed 
invasion was incidental. For English readers ‘Sea Lion’ is, of 
course, too good a story to omit, but his version is necessarily 
fragmentary. Throughout the book the explanatory links are self- 
effacing and useful and he resists, though not always, the temptation 
to ‘pep up’ a document by dramatic interpolation. His sub-title 
“some aspects of German war policy, 1939-1945 ’” gives a better 
hint of the contents of his book than the slightly misleading title, 
for his is but an interesting selection of the Nuremberg documents 
and rapidly growing less useful as fuller publication proceeds. He 
does not include an account of the trial itself (about which he has 
written skilfully elsewhere): indeed, the dustcover of his book 
portrays the dock the wrong way round. I had read the book before 
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I was asked to review it here. I have enjoyed reading it again, agq 
handy summary carefully selected and well put together. The 
arrangement is most useful, for Mr. de Mendelssohn evidently knew 
his way about the material then to hand: and that was formidable 
enough. E. T. Witttams, 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public Events at Home ang 
Abroad. For the year 1946, Edit. by H. T. Montacue Betz, 
London: Longmans. 1947. (New Series), xii+504 pp. 
42s. 


The Annual Register, founded by Edmund Burke nearly two 
centuries ago, has long been a national institution, and since the 
cessation of Toynbee’s Annual Survey in 1938 it has become more 
than ever indispensable. The latest volume, covering the first full 
year of peace, maintains the usual lofty standard of completeness, 
accuracy and impartiality. The only faint flavour of partisanship 
I have noticed occurs in the section on finance and commerce, 
“ Anticipations as to the course of events had become distorted by 
the ideologies of the new Socialist Government elected in the summer 
of 1945, and the eagerness of the new Powers to plan and organize 
public affairs on a new standard added immensely to the task of 
recovery. Bills to nationalize or control vital trades and services 
were produced with bewildering rapidity, and, as time was required 
to prove their worth, there was a natural desire, mixed with not a 
little apprehension, to await developments ; particularly as foreign 
affairs were not conducive to an early restoration of confidence,” 
The general impression left on the reader by this comprehensive 
review of the state of the world in 1946, it need scarcely be said, 
is not very encouraging. 

The editor follows the usual plan, beginning with British history, 
the Commonwealth and the Empire, proceeding to foreign countries, 
and closing with miscellaneous non-regional topics. The industrious 
compilers seem to take on a little more human form in the valuable 
Retrospect of literature, art and science, where many items are not 
merely described but appraised. The five pages devoted to the 
physical sciences are particularly welcome, since the rapid advance 
in science in recent years makes it difficult to keep up with the 
torch-bearers as they race forward. Among the historical works 
selected for mention are Mr. Rowse’s The Use of History, Miss 
Wedgwood’s Velvet Studies, Professor Namier’s Raleigh Lecture on 
the Revolution of 1848, Sir Charles Petrie’s Diplomatic History 
(1713-1933), Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Congress of Vienna, and Dr. 
Constantia Maxwell’s History of Trinity College, Dublin (1591-1892). 
Not the least useful feature of the work is the section on Obituaries, 
in which history students will find several of their old colleagues 
and teachers, among them Sir John Clapham, Sir Charles Oman, 
Sir Geoffrey Callender, and Sir Herbert Richmond. The con- 
venience of having such a work of reference cannot be exaggerated, 
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for, however, extensive our acquaintance with the events of our 
time, we often need to refresh our memories with precise details. 
Who, for instance, could reproduce offhand the full list of sentences 
of the Nuremberg tribunal on the twenty Nazi leaders or call to 
mind the achievements of Colonel Peron since he became the ruler 
of Argentina ? The index, as usual, is worthy of the text. 

G. P. Goocu. 


The Idea of Nationalism : a Study in its Origins and Background. 
By Hans Koun. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1946. 


xiv+735 pp. 36s. 


ets and Peoples: Studies in Nineteenth Century Nationalism. 
By Hans Koun. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1946. 
84213 pp. 10s. 6d. 

The quotations from earlier reviews which are printed on the 
dust-cover of Professor Kohn’s The Idea of Nationalism show that 
its first imprint (of which the present edition is an enlarged version) 
was widely hailed as a very important work indeed: “ An 
making work in American historiography ’’, “one of the great 
accomplishments of our time”’. Such a chorus inevitably reduces 
a later reviewer to a state of dazed intimidation in which he fears 
that any failure by himself to add another fortissimo to the orchestra 
must indicate either stupidity, or some other gross failing, on his 
part. In any case he must note and record so imposing a consensus 
of opinion. The present reviewer’s personal opinion is that The 
Idea of Nationalism is certainly a very good book, perhaps an excellent 
one, but not quite epoch-making. Firstly, like all writers on 
nationalism, Professor Kohn argues in a circle on his subject. He 
makes his own definition of nationalism, which ap to be 
deductive but is actually a priori, and then excludes whatever 
does not fit that definition as not being nationalism. Only so could 
he derive all nationalism from two ultimate well springs, the Jewish 
and the Greek—over-simplified incidentally, as temporal and spacial 
ideas respectively. Only so could he reject as not constituting 
“nationalism ”’ much thought and feeling of earlier days because 
the object of the attachment was not the “ nation’ which has 
evolved to-day ; could ignore, for example, practically all Russian 
nationalism before the modern period and explicity deny the 
existence of Scottish nationalism except for a few isolated mani- 
festations. 

Conformably to this sophisticated approach, Professor Kohn 
devotes more space to the analysis of the thought of individual 
“nationalists ’’ than to the political, social and economic conditions 
Which formed the background and framework of their thoughts 
and often determined it. The danger of this method is that, unless 
handled very skilfully indeed, the result may degenerate into a 
rather formless maze of extracts and quotations, and there are 
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pages in which this danger has not been altogether escaped ; other 
pages on which essential background factors are omitted. But jt 
would be unjust to the author to suggest that these pages wer 
many. On the whole even the historic backgrounds are described 
with learning and judgment, and in his analysis of individual 
thinking Professor Kohn shows encyclopaedic learning, great acumen 
and a very remarkable gift of apt quotation. 


The Idea of Nationalism stops on the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion ; subsequent studies are to cover the later period. Meanwhile, 
in Prophets and Peoples Professor Kohn takes five figures—J. §, 
Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke and Dostoevsky—as typical 
of the nationalism of their respective countries in the nineteenth 
century, and devotes to each of them a detailed study. This form 
suits his method better than the wider approach of the larger 
volume. It would, of course, be possible to query whether the 
selection is in fact a fair one: whether English thought was in 
general so exalted as that of Mill, or German thought generally 
so aggressive as Treitschke’s. The very self-conscious intellectual 
is not commonly the persenification of his age. But if this question 
be left aside, then there can be no questioning the excellency of 
each individual pen-portrait, the acute analysis and apt quotation 
of which can evoke only admiration. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


On Liberty, and Considerations on Representative Government. By 
J. S. Mitt. Edit. by R. B. McCattum. Oxford: Blackwell. 
1946. xx + 324 pp. 8s. 6d. (7s. 6d. paper covers). 


The Second Treatise of Civil Government, and a Letter Concerning 
Toleration. By Joun Locke. Edit. by J. W. Goucu. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1946. xl+ 165 pp. 8s. 6d. (7s. 6d. paper cover). 


Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme and Power of a Commonwealth, 
Ecclesiastical and Civil. By THomas Hopses. Edit. by 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. Oxford: Blackwell. 1946. Ixviii + 
468 pp. 8s. 6d. (7s. 6d. paper covers). 


The Blackwell’s Political Texts, which these three volumes 
inaugurate, are designed to supply the need for a modern presenta- 
tion and criticism of the major writers on political thought; the 
introductions are of a high standard and present interesting contrasts 
of treatment. The most attractive is Mr. McCallum’s mellow and 
witty introduction to J. S. Mill. It is modern, shrewd, urbane; 
full of trenchant and arresting phrases, giving a thorough exposition 
of Mill’s thought. Mill’s great merit is implied in the quotation 
from von Humboldt which prefaces the Essay on Liberty—on “ the 
absolute and essential importance of human development in its 
richest diversity”. As his editor remarks, the occasional aridity of 
Mill’s style is redeemed by its incisive accuracy. 
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Mr. Gough’s treatment of Locke is less full, but emphatic on his 
importance. “ Locke’s doctrines remain the basis of English 
Constitutional Government ; and it was the sane and reasonable 
moderation resulting from the acceptance of his principles which 
helped to assure to English political life its characteristic immunity 
from the vicissitudes and extremes which in some countries have 
made Parliamentary democracy unworkable.” Mr. Gough is 

haps happier in his account of Locke’s influence on eighteenth 
century thought, which is very good, than in his account of Locke's 
origins, in which the debt to medieval thought would seem rather 
insufficiently stressed: but he brings out with admirable lucidity 
Locke’s grasp of the nature of sovereignty and of the trusteeship 
of government. And it is, as Mr. Gough insists, this sense of 
trusteeship, that the state exists for man, not men for the state, 
which has made Locke’s Treatise one of the major influences in 
world history.. 

With Mr. Oakeshott’s introduction to Hobbes we are in another 
world—a world of political relativity and abstract philosophy. 
There are flashes of far ranging, sometimes original, intuition and 
a general impression that something numinous is going on, but the 
introduction is singularly obscure. On the nature of political 
thought, Mr. Oakeshott can write “ But, though we may stumble 
over the frontiers of philosophy unwittingly and by doing nothing 
more demonstrative than refusing to draw rein, to achieve significant 
reflection, of course, requires more than inadvertence and more than 
the mere acceptance of two worlds of ideas. The whole impetus 
of the enterprise is the perception that what really exists is a single 
world of ideas . . . is the perception that our political ideas and 
what may be called the rest of our ideas are not in fact two indepen- 
dent worlds... ”. 

This representative passage, however it may be construed, seems a 
little difficult for an edition intended for students. Mr. Oakeshott 
makes high and interesting claims for Hobbes: it is a pity that 
something of the Master’s clarity of style has not seeped into his 
introduction, and that no adequate account is given of the numerous 
and able contemporary critics of the Leviathan; of Bramhall and 
Clarendon ; of Eachard and Lawson—critics casually dismissed, 
along with their modern counterparts, as “‘ emotional’, when they 
assert the fundamental principles of the rule of law and government 
by consent, and all of them indispensable for an appreciation of 
Hobbes’ historical context. But, then, Mr. Oakeshott thinks it 
high praise to compare the Leviathan to “even the grand and 
subtle creation of Hegel’’—a comparison the tough-minded old 
Wiltshireman would hardly have relished. 

In conclusion, it must be said that all these books are well 
produced, with good print and adequate margins ; but there is one 
defect in them all—the absence of an index. 

JouN BowLe. 
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The Life of Sir Richard Lodge. By MARGARET LopGE. Edinburgh; 
Blackwood. 1946. xvi + 264 pp. (illus.). 21s. 


The biography of a scholar should ideally be an appreciation of 

is work and an interpretation of his mind. This can only fk 
written by another scholar, as Temperley wrote of J. B. Bury, 
When it succeeds this kind of biography can be both illumina 
and inspiring. Failing this interpretative appreciation a bi 
can ait at recreating the society of a past age. It can paint Oxford 
common rooms of the 1890’s or Edinburgh lecture rooms before the 
outbreak of war in 1914, and if it is a work of outstanding ability 
it can bring the great men and the little men, the influential ang 
obscure, vividly to life. It can describe a man for a generation 
which never knew his kindness and encouragement or resented his 
dishonesty and vanity. It can enshrine legends about a great man 
which might be handed down from one generation of students to 
another. Yet a third possibility is for the biography of a scholar 
to try to show the inter-relation between his academic work and 
the work of the larger world of public affairs. The life which Miss 
Lodge has written of her father does none of these things. 


An expert appreciation or interpretation of Sir Richard’s work 
she does not even attempt. She admits that none of his family 
except his sister Nellie could understand his work, and all she can 
do is to record when he wrote his various books and that his lectures 
seem to have been popular. Admittedly she does try to recreate 
the Oxford in which her father was a young don at B.N.C. and the 
Glasgow and Edinburgh in which he was a professor, but her gifts 
are not those of character drawing and the scenes she records remain 
without life. She seems more successful in her attempt to show 
the inter-relation of her father’s life of scholarship with the world 
of university administrative politics and social service. 
chapters describing Sir Richard's work for the Liberal League at 
the beginning of the present century, his work of industrial arbitra- 
tion and his efforts to encourage social service in Edinburgh are the 
most lively and interesting in the whole book, but even here Miss 
Lodge lacks the power to bring even her principal character really 
to life; and this weakness is not overcome even when she quotes 
appreciations from his colleagues or former pupils or from his wife. 

The book is not without interest. The facts of a distinguished 
career are always interesting, at least to members of the same 

ofession. Some of the stories it tells are intrinsically amusing. 
What it has to say of Sir Richard's affection for his adopted 
University of Edinburgh and the devotion with which he managed 
to identify himself with Scotland is of great interest, but even so 
the book remains not a great biography but a pious chronicle. 


Jean Linpsay. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Major-General J. F. C. Fuller has brought together in his 
Armament and History (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1946. 
xiv+ 224 pp. 12s. 6d.) a series of articles contributed to the 
‘ournal of the Army Ordnance Association of the United States. 
General Fuller is perhaps our most stimulating writer on military 
problems, and it is useful to have from his pen what the sub-title 
describes as “‘ a study of the influence of armament on history from 
the dawn of classical warfare to the Second World War’. The 
study is based mainly on secondary sources, but its author has read 
widely and in well-chosen works. The value of his contribution 
lies partly in his reproduction and arrangement of well-known facts 
and partly in the new light which his mercurial mind is able to 
throw on them by the way in which he often places them in a new 
and unfamiliar setting. But it must be confessed that a great deal 
of the essential spadework for such a synthesis as this has yet to 
be done. There are still too many legends left uncritised in the 
history of armaments, and until the task of careful criticism of the 
evidence is carried out he would be a bold historian who would 
claim finality for any account of the influence of weapons on history. 
For example, General Fuller repeats the traditional story of the 
invention of the bayonet and its introduction into the English 
army, but this account cries aloud for more critical treatment and 
there is evidence that bayonets were issued to English soldiers some 
time before the date usually given. Again, General Fuller’s 
reference to Shrapnel’s “ spherical case ’’ reminds us that the effect 
of his invention on Wellington’s victories in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo has never really been worked out. General Fuller’s study 
is thus an interim report and it is to be hoped that it will lead to 
more detailed and critical writing on the relationship between 
technology and warfare. S. H. F. J. 


Twin Rivers (by Seton Lloyd. London: Oxford University Press. 
1946, reprint. viii +- 230 pp. 10s. 6d.) is a modest book, both in 
intention and achievement. Mr. Lloyd is an archaeologist who has 
tried to fill a gap by compiling from secondary sources a short 
history of Iraq in all periods. To do so, he has had, in his own 
words, to ‘‘ rely largely on citation as well as paraphrased abbre- 
viation. Quotation from many standard works . . . will thus, it 
is hoped, be understood and condoned.”” Such a path is always 
full of pitfalls ; the more so when it lies through a field as yet but 
half explored, still littered with half-demolished errors. Mr. Lloyd’s 
sélection of ‘“‘ standard works ’”’ is arbitrary and incomplete, with 
startling omissions—Christensen, Wellhausen, Caetani, to name but 
three—and equally startling inclusions. From them he has com- 
piled a superficial and uncritical narrative, with many errors of fact 
and judgment. His historical method is best illustrated by his 
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opening sentence : “ It becomes more and more conveniently clear 
that the beginning of history—that is to say the beginning of the 
time when countries were ruled by kings whose names we know~ 
was almost exactly three thousand years before Christ”, Mr 
Lloyd is strongest on the beginning and the end of his story, where 
he has personal knowledge. For the rest, his authorities haye, 
alas, betrayed him. The captions to some of the illustrations are 
quite remarkably misleading. B.L, 


The Study of St. Athanasius, an inaugural lecture delivered at 
Oxford by Dr. F. L. Cross in 1944 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945, 
22 pp., 2s.), falls into three sections, concerned respectively with 
past, present and future. The first summarizes the history of 
Athanasian studies from their inception at the close of the seven- 
teenth century down to the present day. In the second, Dr. Cross 
deals with some particular problems raised by current research, 
The final pages, which are likely to prove of most interest to histor- 
ical students, outline a project for a new estimate of the life and 
times of Athanasius ; this study would make use of the evidence of 
recently published papyri, and would incorporate the critical con- 
tributions of contemporary scholarship. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Cross may give us such a biography of the champion of the faith of 
Nicaea. H.St.L.B.M. 


Ammian, the last of Rome’s major historians, and our chief 
authority for the later fourth century, has been strangely neglected 
by English writers. Mr. E. A. Thompson’s stimulating discussion 
of The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus (Cambridge 
University Press, 1947, xii + 145 pp., 10s. 6d.), should awaken an 
interest which is long overdue. Equally so, one may well think, is 
the reaction from the excessive source-hunting, favourite sport of a 
previous generation of German scholars, which has tended to reduce 
Ammian’s status to that of a mere compiler of other men’s work. 
Based on a thorough study of Ammian’s outlook—including his 
prejudices—Mr. Thompson’s challenge to the accepted view is 
cogently argued, and his vindication of Ammian deserves serious 
attention. More speculative is the contention that in his last six 
books Ammian was restricted not only in expressing his political 
opinions but also in describing his religious position. These 
limitations, which Mr. Thompson ascribes to the oppressive policy 
of Theodosius I, are historically important if true, for our interpre- 
tation of the period in question rests largely upon Ammian’s own 
evidence. The obscurity which surrounds the death of the elder 
Theodosius, and Ammian’s circumspect attitude towards his son, 
the reigning emperor, are certainly suggestive ; but it is not easy to 
find in the later books any marked difference in Ammian’s references 
to Christianity—some of his most outspoken utterances seem in fact 
to be reserved for this portion of his work. Only two points have 
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been mentioned from the contents of a scholarly and rewarding 
study of many of the best-known problems inherent in Ammian’s 
account of his own times. Space forbids a detailed description, but 
no one should miss reading this little book who wishes to add to his 
understanding of a period now generally recognized as one of the 
great turning-points in the history of Europe. H.St.L.B.M. 


From the standpoint of the historian too much attention has been 
paid to the gems of the mystical movement of the later middle ages, 
such as the Imitation of Christ, the Cloud of Unknowing, and the 
writings of Ruysbroeck, Tauler and Eckhart, to the neglect of works 
with a more popular appeal. The present scholarly dissertation 
(The Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian by Sr. M. I. Boden- 
stedt, Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and Liter- 
ature, vol. xvi, Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 
1944, xviii + 161 pp.), on the Vita Christi of the late fourteenth- 
century German Carthusian Ludolphus, which was the main source 
of the devout layman’s knowledge of the gospels during the later 
middle ages, is thus very welcome. Its widespread diffusion is 
shown by the numerous extant manuscripts and early editions as 
well as by the translations into Dutch and the Romance languages. 
Only parts of it were translated into English and German, because in 
the former country its place was taken by the Medttationes Vitae 
Christi, a Franciscan work wrongly ascribed to Bonaventura, and 
translated into English by another Carthusian, Richard Love. 
Ludolphus drew considerably on the Meditationes, but his own book 
was more scholarly. Before becoming a Carthusian he had been a 
Dominican, and was a solid theologian as well as a mystic. The 
excellent description of his sources shows his use of the standard 
exegetical and theological works of the thirteenth century as well as 
more popular writings like the Apocryphal Gospels. The popularity 
of the Vita survived its own age and it had considerable influence 
during the Counter-Reformation, St. Ignatius Loyola read it 
during his memorable convalescence and it was a favourite both 
with St. Teresa and St. Francis de Sales. As a religious classic it 
has a perennial value and certainly deserves its reputation. 
Ludolphus’s teaching on prayer gives him a permanent place among 
the masters of the religious life, and the specimens given of his own 
prayers show the desirability of a new edition of the Vita. D. D. 


Aksel E. Christensen, Dutch Trade to the Baltic to about 1600 ; 
Studies in the Sound Toll Register and Dutch Shipping Records, 
(Copenhagen ; Munksgaard and The Hague ; Nijhoff, 1941, 490 pp., 
diagrams, Kr. 35), is a work of painstaking research and searching 
analysis. The writer, a young Danish scholar, took as the starting- 
point of his investigations the assumption that the Sound toll register 
could not bring the complete elucidation of all problems which nalf 
a century earlier Mrs. Nina Bang had seemed to expect from it, but 
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although he still insists on its limitations, he has ended by em. 
phasizing its unique importance for our knowledge of the quantita. 
tive importance of the Holland trade movement. The Dutch 
records, notarial charter-parties and merchants archives, are too 
fragmentary to be of much assistance in this respect. At the same 
time Dr. Christensen has used these sources with great effect to 
discuss a number of intricate problems. Perhaps the most striki 

feature of his book is the attempt to connect or “ confront” the 
evidence of the various types of sources, or, to put it more generally, 
his ambition to discover a method by which the realities of economic 
life may be discovered. It is impossible to do justice in a short 
notice to his work of nearly 500 closely printed quarto pages. In 
Holland it has been hailed as a contribution of exceptional im. 
portance. P.G 


Mr. G. N. Clark’s account (The Birth of the Dutch Republic, the 
Raleigh Lecture, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946, 32 pp., 3s. 6d.), of 
the causes that led to the coming into existence of a Netherlands 
independent state of that geographical configuration and of that 
constitutional character, is distinguished by those qualities of 
learning and of subtlety which one has come to expect of him. 
No historian outside the Low Countries can equal him in the 
intimate acquaintance with Dutch historiography on the subject, 
and in tracing the various views which have been put forward 
during the last generation and have refashioned the traditional 
picture of this great event, he preserves an independence of judgment 
and displays a shrewdness as well as largeness of vision which raise 
the essay far above the mere historiographical summary. Mr. 
Clark, who is such a master of distinctions and can maintain his 
balance so nicely between conflicting explanations, is the last man 
to try to reduce the complexity of history to a single motive. It is 
rather because he thinks its importance has not been sufficiently 
appreciated by Dutch historians when he lays stress, in his con- 
clusion, on one particular factor, the open communication with, 
and the command of, the sea possessed by the Holland and Zeeland 
rebels. The two pages in which he works out this idea are a 
suggestive. P.G 


Richard Haklwyt and his Successors (edited by Edward Lynam, 
Hakluyt Soc., 1946, 192 + Ixviii pp., 18s. 6d.) is a composite volume 
issued to commemorate the centenary of the Hakluyt Society. 
Dr. J. A. Williamson summarizes recent work on Hakluyt the 
Preacher and appraises his contribution to English overseas 
expansion. He favours the pronunciation of the surname a 
Hacklit and doubts the Hakluytian authorship of a manuscript 
(discovered by Professor E. G. R. Taylor) which advocated the 
occupation, in 1579-80, of the Straits of Magellan (p. 27). Sir 
William Foster contributes “a revised and expanded version ” of 
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an article on Samuel Purchas (pronounced Purkas) which appeared 
iginally in the Geographical Journal. There is no evidence that 
yt was ever the historiographer of the East India Company, 
though Purchas was granted the use of the company’s journals on 
at least two occasions from 1622-24 (p. 52). Sir William is also 
ible for the chapter, ‘‘ The Hakluyt Society—a retrospect, 
1946-1946’, an interesting chronicle of the society’s foundation 
and principal officers—Charles Darwin was a member of the original 
council and Dickens was almost a foundation member. Originally 
the society proposed to confine itself to the publication of voyages 
and travels prior to William Dampier’s circumnavigation (1697), 
but it has since enlarged its frontiers. How fruitfully may be judged 
by the article in the present volume on “ English Collections of Voy- 
and Travels, 1625-1846 "’, by G. R. Crone and R. A. Skelton. 
This fresh current (or should one say projection ?) augurs well for the 
society's continued usefulness—the main theme of the concluding 
chapter by its president, Dr, Edward Lynam. “ Actually the 
foundation of our Society ’’ he writes, ‘“‘ seems to have been as much 
a result of the revival in the study of history which occurred in 
d about 1820 as of the general interest in geography” 
(p. 181), It may perhaps be permitted to an historian to point 
out an error on p. 187 concerning the non-existence of chairs of 
history in English universities prior to 1846. E. H. 


France had no Hakluyt of her own to collect and publish the 
earliest records of her colonial pioneers, even though Richard 
Hakluyt the younger did invaluable work for her in rescuing some 


of the manuscripts of her early explorers. Nor, in recent times, has 
there been in France any publishing society comparable with the 
Hakluyt Society. The documentation of French discovery and 
colonization has remained incomplete and unco-ordinated, while 
much of the outstanding research on her earliest North American 
contacts has been done by Canadian scholars, notably by the late 
H. P. Biggar. The inclusion of twelve volumes of texts of French 
colonial documents in the ambitious collection Colonies et empires, 
which is being published under the direction of Professor Charles 
André Julien, is, therefore, a project worthy of the highest com- 
mendation and one which, when complete, will provide students 
with an invaluable selection of material hitherto scattered or 
inaccessible. The present volume (Les Frangais en Amérique pendant 
lapremiére moitié du XVI‘ siécle. Edited by Ch. A. Julien, R, Herval 
and T. Beauchesne, Colonies et empires, Deuxiéme série, Les classiques 
de la colonisation, t.i., Paris, Presses Univ. de France, 1946, 226 
pp., 180 fr.) —the first of three on the sixteenth century—comprises 
annotated texts of six important documents; Gonneville’s voyage 
to Brazil, 1503-5 (from Avezac’s edition); the Verrazano letter 
of 8 July, 1524 (translated from the Italian of the Cellare MS.) ; 
the Cartier voyages of 1534 and 1535-6 (from Biggar’s texts) ; the 
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Cartier voyage of 1541 and the Roberval voyage of 1542-3 (translated 
from Hakluyt’s English versions). The editing throughout js 
careful, scholarly and unobirusive. Internal evidence makes jt 
clear that the bulk of the work on the volume was completed duri 

the war when manuscripts were not available for consultation and 
there is, perhaps, too much reliance on the work of earlier scholars, 
Though not definitive’ the editions are adequate for most purposes, 
Professor Julien prefaces the texts with a succinct and critical intro. 
duction, placing the voyages neatly in their historical perspective, 
A pleasing feature, not frequently found in comparable French 
publications, is the comprehensive index. D. B. Q, 


Miss B. M. Levy’s Preaching in the First Half-Century of New 
England History (Amer. Soc. of Church History, 1945, viii +214 pp) 
is the first work, to my knowledge, which has dealt exclusively with 
that earliest form of scholarly and literary expression in the New 
World, the New England sermon, which Miss Levy defines as “ the 
Puritan Minister’s attempt through reason to encourage faith as it 
affected this life and the next ’’. She has also provided a valuable 
bibliography of the original editions of these sermons, yet, un- 
fortunately, without indieating the public or private libraries in 
which copies of them are to be found. We feel that the sermons’ 
content, as well as her own text, tend to disprove her early 
generalization that the New England preacher was not obliged to 
combat schism (yet what of the bitter contest between John Cotton 
and Roger Williams ?), while she also fails to acknowledge the 
ministers’ chief opponent from the outset—the primitive conditions 
of the American wilderness which, by 1670, had triumphed over 
civilized thought and habit even among the ministers themselves. 
Regarding the sermons’ form and content, however, she raises two 
interesting questions of doctrinal inheritance, giving to Calvin a 
“ diluted ’’ influence only (except upon the mind of John Cotton), 
but emphasizing the perpetuation of the Augustinian “ rhetorical 
tradition” and imagery. Also, she rightly stresses the importance 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as “the Puritan seed-plot” 
though she provides but an incomplete list of Emmanuel men who 
came to Boston, and fails to note both the Dominican foundation 
which Emmanuel itself had supplanted, and the arresting fact that, 
of the ten earliest settlements around and including Boston, nine 
perpetuate the names of towns in England’s eastern counties, where 
Dominican monasteries and one Augustinian house had been sup- 
pressed and their thought consequently disseminated without 
authoritative control. Thus in the history of the continuity of 
doctrine these Puritan sermons preached in the American wilderness 
play a highly important réle. It is a pity that Miss Levy did not 
have access to the collection of them in the Bodleian library, which 


4Compare the review by Dr. Gustave Lanctot in American Historical 
Review, lii, 566-7. 
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is apparently the largest in existence, owing to the fact that the 
absence of any press in New England before 1650 necessitated the 
sermons being sent to England for publication. C. H. G. 


Shortly before the war Mr. Folke Dahl discovered in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm a large collection of Dutch seventeenth 
century newspapers. The earliest series so far known, preserved in 
the Royal Library at The Hague, covered the years 1626-1635 ; 
another set is preserved in the Bibliothéque Mazarine at Paris, 
covering the years 1637-1643. Before 1626 only eight disconnected 
numbers seemed to have survived, of which the earliest bore the 
date of 31 August, 1619. Now Mr. Dahl’s find included 139 
numbers from before 1626, and of these 10 went back before 
31 August, 1619. For the history of Dutch newspapers, and one 
may say of the origins of European journalism, Mr. Dahl’s find was 
therefore of exceeding interest, and it is a matter for gratification 
to see that no sooner is the war over than the Swedish scholar has 
been enabled, py the co-operation of Dutch and Swedish libraries, 
to bring out his imposing volume, (Dutch Corantos, 1618-1650 ; by 
Folke Dahl; printed (in Sweden) for the Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
The Hague ; 1946, 88 pp., facsimiles), in which he makes acknow- 
ledgements to a number of scholars from various countries. The 
Dutch courants, of which those edited by Van Hilten and by Broer 
Jansz respectively are the most important, drew their information 
from all over Europe. They were not the first regular news sheets 
to appear for the public reader. There had been precursors in one 
or two German towns. But France and England were lagging 
behind, and the first newspapers in French and English were actually 
brought out by Dutch publishers and in Holland. Mr. Dahl gives 
a bibliography of all issues down to 1650 of Van Hilten’s and 
Broer Jansz’s courants which he has been able to trace in some 
dozen Dutch, Scandinavian, French, English and German collec- 
tions ; in another dozen none were found. In addition, and this 
constitutes the particular value of his book, he gives facsimiles of 
all those found between 1618 and 1625 inclusive, 166 in all—that 
is, including a few scattered numbers of two more Dutch and one 
French (but Dutch-edited) publications. 


_ Volume VII of Warwick County Records comprising Proceedings 
in Quarter Sessions, Easter 1674 to Easter 1682, edited by S. C. 
Ratcliff and H. C. Johnson (Warwick : L. Edgar Stephens, 1946, 
cliv + 375 pp., illus., 10s. 6d.), comes as a worthy addition to a 
series of quarter sessions record publications of outstanding merit. 
The volume takes the form of a calendar of all surviving records 
of quarter sessions for Warwickshire from Easter, 1674 to Easter, 
1682, including the entry books, the draft estreats of fines and 
amercements imposed by the court and the declarations against 
transubstantiation made in pursuance of the Test Act of 1673. It 
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follows that, apart from their primary legal and judicial in 
these records contain considerable incidental information illustrative 
of the economic and social conditions of the county at the time, 
There are valuable sidelights both on the life of the poorer classe 
and the activities of some of the county’s leading personages 
Particularly important is the evidence the records afford as to the 
incidence and strength of non-conformity in Warwickshire and the 
enforcement of the laws against recusants and non-conformists by 
the local justices, There is also much useful material for the 
history of the Shire Hall at Warwick and the old gaol and house of 
correction. These subjects, together with a detailed treatment of 
the court’s procedure and its records, are ably expounded by the 
editors in an introduction running to 151 pages. The text is a 
model of accuracy, the illustrations are well chosen and the indexes 
leave nothing to be desired. L.F. 


In 1770 the heiress of the Lévéques of Saint-Domingue, a creole 
family who, from a modest beginning as indigo planters, had 
established themselves in the fertile area of L’Arcahaye as sugar 
planters of the middle rank, married the heir of the la Barres, a 
Poitevin family of the minor nobility, whose papers, preserved at 
Poitiers, form the basis of this interesting little book, (Comptes, 
profits, esclaves et travaux de deux sucreries de Saint-Domingue, 
1774-1798, by G. Debien, Notes d’historie coloniale, vi, 1945, 
iv + 60 + 60 pp.). The estates with which the Comte de la Barre 
was brought into contact through his marriage were Boucassin 
and, a little later, Les Vases. The first was reasonably profitable, 
yielding some 12 per cent. on the invested capital in 1774-75, but 
Les Vases was another story. The source of the trouble there was 
Mazet, the manager, who was either lazy or dishonest or both but, 
supported by his fellow-creoles, including la Barre’s own father-in- 
law, was extremely difficult to get rid of. After an unfortunate 
experiment with his own brother as manager, la Barre, financed by 
a syndicate of French merchant bankers, went out himself in 1786 
and applied himself rigorously to his duties until his death in 1790. 
L’Arcahaye apparently suffered comparatively little from the 
consequences of the Revolution and Gazeau, one of la Barre’s 
assistants, continued to manage it, under a sequestration order, 
until the end of 1798. Although M. Debien gives ample information 
about financial outgoings and income he is, very properly, at pains 
to point out how many precautions and reservations must be 
in respect of statements of accounts which were very far indeed 
from satisfying even the simpler demands of accountancy practice 
to-day. He regards the system of absentee ownership as the worst 
fault of the eighteenth century plantation system ; not because it 
involved greater hardship to the slaves (those on Les Vases were 
reasonably well looked-after), but because of the difficulty of 
finding a manager who was both energetic and honest. At the 
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best, as M. Debien remarks, the financial position of most of the 

ters, however imposing to outward appearance, was riddled by 
debts and was extremely fragile. The picture of Saint-Domingue 
which emerges from this book is that of a community not so stark 
and brutal or so much bent on getting rich quickly as it is sometimes 
been represented as being. W. L. B. 


A good deal is known about the history of British diplomacy in 
the eighteenth century, but the attitude of the Britons of the time 
to questions of foreign policy has scarcely been studied. Dr. D. B. 
Horn in British Public Opinion and the First Partition of Poland 
(Oliver and Boyd, 1945, viii + 98 pp., (frontis.), 10s. 6d.), has 

jven an interesting survey of what was written in this country 
about the first partition. His own opinions are more often implied 
than expressed ; what he has done—after pointing out that the 
British government lacked both the will and the power to interfere— 
is to quote or summarize what British writers had to say. It is 
interesting to note that, though most of them were agreed that no 
vital British interest was involved, there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion of the Polish problem, much of it tolerably well-informed. 
Some of this was inspired by the Polish government—one of the 
most interesting chapters in the book is devoted to the Scot, “ John 
Lind, the Polish pamphleteer’’. Presumably, therefore, there was 
some interest in Poland among the reading public, a point that has 
acertain importance. One would like to know how many people 
were interested in Poland. But to that question there is no easy 
answer, The appearance of an article on Poland in a periodical 
does not prove that all who had access to the periodical read the 
article. But probably most of those who read the books of, say, 
Coxe and Marshall, had a genuine desire to learn something about 
Poland. Information about the sale of these books would be hard, 
ifnot impossible, to get. But it ought to be possible to make some 
sort of an estimate of the number of copies printed. Dr. Horn 
avoids such questions; he is concerned with what was written 
rather than with the reading public. But he has earned the 
gratitude of ali who are interested in the eighteenth century for this 
terse, lucid, informative book. Some of the few opinions he ex- 
presses may seem questionable. What opinions worth expressing 
are not? +The present writer, much as he has enjoyed the book, 
feels impelled to disagree with the antithesis between the “ materi- 
alistic’”” eighteenth, and “ idealistic’’ nineteenth, century. Qwot 
homines, tot sententiae. M. A. T 


In both time and space American historians have been nearer to 
slavery than have their English colleagues. Lay My Burden Down 
~A Folk History of Slavery (edited by B. A. Botkin, Chicago 
University Press and Cambridge University Press, 1946, xxii + 286 
Pp., 20s.) serves as a useful reminder that slavery existed within 
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living memory. With assiduous zeal, Botkin and his colleagues of 
the Federal Writers’ Project interviewed some three hundred 
ex-slaves, writing down in narrative form their reminiscences, 
Botkin rightly insists that this is a folk history—“ a kind of legen. 
dary history of one’s life and times which furnishes unconscioys 
evidence for the historian’. The book therefore displays alike the 
insidious charm and the obvious limitations of long human memory, 
These ex-slaves, whose ages vary from 70 to 105, knew slavery in the 
days of their childhood and it has obviously remained a vivid 
memory—‘ Does I ’member much ’bout slavery times? Well, there 
is no way for me to disremember unless I die.’ The skill of the 
interviewers is transparently evident: in no single case does the 
editor overshadow the author. Herein lies the charm and freshness 
of the book, more especially since there has also been added the 
saving grace of humour. ‘“ ‘See, I wa’n’t so old, just a young boy 
in slavery time’, as Uncle Hilliard Johnson, about 79, of Sumter 
County, Alabama, explained, ‘ but I recall Young Master told Tom, 
a young nigger there, one time not to go to the frolic.’ ‘Clean 
up them dishes and go to bed’, he say. And Tom said, ‘ Yes, 
sir’, but Marse Nep watch Tom through the door and after a 
while Tom slip out and away he went, with Young Master right 
behind him. He got there and found Tom cutting a ground 
shuffle big as anybody. Young Master called him. ‘Tom’, 
he say, ‘ Tom, didn’t I tell you you couldn’t come to this frolic?’ 
‘ Yes, sir’, says Tom, ‘ You sure did, and I just come to tell ‘em 
I couldn’t come.’ Young Master didn’t hurt Tom, but I is seed 
‘em strip ‘em plumb naked and nigh about kill ’em.” The art 
of raconteur varies considerably. Some narratives tell a personal 
story, others corroborate to give a history which is true of all 
slaves. The composite picture outlines the pattern of the last 
days of slavery in the U.S.A. Some features have already become 
familiar through the researches of historians ; in this case, however, 
it is slavery seen through other eyes—the eyes of the usually 
inarticulate and silent slaves. Herein lies the value of Lay my 
Burden Down. I. Ev E. 


This slender volume (Studies in Indo-British Economy : Hundred 
Years Ago, by N. C, Sinha; Calcutta, Mukherjee, 1946, vii +- 108 pp., 
Rs, 5.) attempts to describe how native Indian bankers financed the 
British military conquest of India, and how in the nineteenth 
century they were prevented by British interests from playing their 
full part in the industrial development of India: themes, that is to 
say, intrinsically important and interesting on which we need much 
more information than we possess. But these studies should not 
have been published in their present form. At times the evidence 
offered by the author is flimsy in the extreme, as, for example, in his 
first chapter on the East India Charter of 1833. Elsewhere the text 
deteriorates into mere notes, whilst on occasion needlessly long 
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tions are given of documents that are already easily available 
in print ; and quite inadequate use is made of them. We need a 
coherent treatment of the subject of these studies, but the author 


has missed his opportunity. C. H. P. 


The Evolution of Modern Latin America by Robin A. Humphreys 
(Clarendon Press, 1946, 6 + 196 pp., 7s. 6d. net) is a short book 
which originated in a series of lectures introductory to the 
modern history of Latin America. The book itself will admirably 
serve the same purpose and will, no doubt, be widely used as such. 
In an appended note on sources of information there is a guide to 
further study which will be useful to others than those who are 
making their first acquaintance with the subject. Generally 
speaking, Dr. Humphreys treats Latin America as a whole and he can 
be commended for the skill with which he handles such big subjects 
as the “ Emancipation of Latin America ’’, ‘‘ Hemisphere Relations ” 
and “ Latin America in World Affairs” in the short space at his 

i It is true that his treatment is at times cautious (notably 
in the matter of the relations of the United States with Latin 
America), but it is sufficient to give the thoughtful reader an insight 
into the multitude of cross-currents involved. 

It is much more difficult to assess the value of Anne Merriman 
Peck’s The Pageant of Middle American History (London : Longmans, 
1947, xi + 496 pp., illus., 21s. net). This is one of an American 
series of such “ pageants”’ to which Mrs. Peck has apparently 
already contributed one volume on South America and another on 
Canada. By “ Middle America ’’ is understood the area occupied 
by the five Central American republics together with Mexico and 
Panama. Mrs. Peck recounts its history from pre-Columban days 
to the present, emphasizing what her publishers call “ cultural and 
social” aspects. It is, however, difficult to judge exactly for what 
class or, more precisely, what age of reader this work is intended and 
some of the author’s comments on wider issues towards the end of 
the book seem to be either irrelevant or misleading. joi F. 


This little book (Greece, by A. W. Gomme, The World Today 
Series, London: Oxford University Press, 1946, viii + 131 pp., 
3s. 6d.) sets out to give an account, historical, political and economic, 
of Greece since her liberation from Turkey. It is safe to say that very 
few people could have done this successfully in 120 short pages, 
and that Professor Gomme is one of the few. He is thoroughly 
master of his subject, and is thus able to go straight to essentials 
in the selection of his material ; and his sense of style never allows 
his enforced terseness to become elliptical. The marrow of the book, 

. 10-76, is a short political history of Greece from 1830-1940. 

ticularly stimulating is the author’s account of Venizelos and his 
pelicy in the Balkan and European Wars, and much of this account 
is the fruit of his personal observation of the events described. 
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Like most Englishmen, Professor Gomme much admires the 
liberal statesman, and sets out in the clearest light the debt which 
his country owes to him ; but the account is so factual and straight- 
forward that even a Populist would hardly call it partisan, 
The historical section is followed by a short summary of the 
economic circumstances of the country. The great influx and 
settlement of refugees from Asia Minor after 1922 is described, and 
their importance rightly stressed. Professor Gomme omits, how. 
ever, to mention two consequences of very great significance ; first, 
the rise for the first time in modern Greece of an urban proletariate 
with left tendencies, as Mr, A. A. Pallis has recently explained ; and 
second, an extraordinary influx of literary and artistic talent, now 
seen in the work of Seferis, Elytis, Theotokas, Venezis and man 
others, so that, as Mr. G. Katsimbalis points out, the ‘‘ Mikrasiatic” 
school has ousted the Roumeliot, just as the latter ousted that of the 
Heptanese. Professor Gomme has one or two comments on literature, 
In saying that no Greek writer since Solomos has achieved an inter. 
national reputation he is perhaps a little unfair to Palamas and 
Sikelianos ; but he is absolutely right in his commendation of Ion 
Dragoumis, one of the most remarkable men modern Greece has 
produced. The photographic illustrations are excellent. The book 
should be in every library directly or indirectly concerned with the 
East Mediterranean. R. J. 


The latest volume of the Stanford Books in World Politics, The 
Danzig Dilemma (Stanford University Press and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1946, xviii + 377 pp., $4.00, 22s. 6d.), must strike 
many a reader as the last word on this subject—final and definitive, 
In it Dr. John Brown Mason has assembled all relevant material on 
the creation of the Free City in 1919 and traced its career right 
down to 19 September, 1939—die phantastische Angelegenheit— 
when Hitler entered the town in triumph. He has thus brought 
up-to-date what Jan F. D. Morrow wrote in his standard work on 
The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands (1936). 
However, while Morrow laid the accent on the political issues, 
Mason is chiefly concerned with the legal aspect of this Polish access 
to the sea through a German city. He therefore makes extensive 
use of such solid German studies as Herbert Matschke’s on the 
international statute of Danzig. Mason discusses the legal rights 
of Poland on the harbour board, the railways, the post, etc., always 
with immense competence, but always as an international lawyer 
rather than a historian alive to the drama of the century-old feud 
of Slav and Teuton, of traders and settlers. This fact is underlined 
by the scrappy chapter of a mere twenty pages dealing, chronicle- 
like, with ‘‘ A Thousand Years of History, 997-1918”. The book 
thus remains technical and analytical throughout, a work of 
teference rather than a contribution to contemporary history. 
The only conclusion the author permits himself is “‘ that the Free 
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City would not have lasted twenty years without a clash of arms if 
there had been no special League of Nations machinery’’. He 
dismisses both a German and a Polish solution as “ crude”’. 
Obviously he had parted with his manuscript when the policy of 
the clean sweep was adopted which removed the whole German 

tion in this latest attempt at solving the Danzig dilemma ;— 

jans will ask themselves whether, in fact, this will prove the 
last and real solution. F. W. P. 


Of the spate of books on the United Nations now appearing, the 
most immediately useful for the English reader is M. Louis Dolivet’s 
The United Nations : a Handbook on the New World Organization 
(London: Phoenix House ; 1946, 144 pp., 6s.). It is less negative 
than Pierre Rain’s Organization de la Paix (Paris, 1946), less 
labyrinthine than J. E. Harley’s Documentary Textbook om the 
Umited Nations (Los Angeles, 1947), and less outdated already than 
F. Dehousse’s Cours de Politique Internationale (Brussels, 1945). 
It comprises a systematic outline-description of the general assembly, 
the security council, the economic and social council, the trusteeship 
council, the international court of justice, and the secretariat : 
together with appendices giving the text of the United Nations 
charter and the world court statute, and the full personnel appointed 
for the first general assembly. Useful, certainly. But we still 
await a book on this problem that amounts to more than that. 
This one indeed does attempt it ; for the foreword by Mr. Trygve 
Lie (the secretary-general), and the author’s own concluding chapter 
offer moralizings on the past and the future. They only succeed, 
however, in begging the root questions. The book cannot “ capture 
the spirit of what we are doing ’’; since no spirit is ever identified 
or proclaimed. It only darkens counsel to insist yet again that if 
only the peoples understand one another the job is done, as if the 
progression knowledge-wisdom-virtue were automatic; for the 
record of international relations proves by now, surely, that the 
cause of failure lies (cf. the Van Zeeland report) in the will and not 
the intellect. Nor can “ the.maintenance of international peace.” 
be chanted as here, unexamined, as “ the primary aim”. That is 
the biggest question-begging platitude of all. We need more stress 
on the historical process whereby the concept of peace was first 
dissected into its essential elements by Augustine and Aquinas and 
Grotius (as the result of order based on justice and tempered by 
charity) ; and less stress on the fetish of mere ae im 


Mr. L. V. Hendricks’ James Harvey Robinson, Teacher of History 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, London: Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1946, xii ++ 120 pp., 11s. 6d.), is the work of an 
mexpetienced hand, and although a painstaking and useful is a 
rather mechanical and repetitive piece of writing. James Harvey 
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Robinson was trained in Germany, and after a brief period jp 
Pennsylvania became professor of European history at Columbia 
University from 1895 to 1919. His interest turned, however, from 
pure scholarship to the discussion of the aims and methods of 
history teaching in secondary schools and to extra-mural classes of 
adults as well as to college students, upon which he exercised q 
great influence. His aim was the overthrow of the tyranay of 
textbook and recitation, the enlargement of the scope of the syllabus 
so as to embrace the history of man in every field of his endeavour, 
and the relation of the history taught to current social problems, 
He expounded his views in a number of papers and addresses, some 
of the more important of which were gathered together in a volume 
entitled The New History published m 1912; and he applied his 
theories in a series of college and schools textbooks and popular 
works beginning with the best-known, An Introduction to the History 
of Western Europe, first issued in two volumes in 1902-3. The 
startling novelties of a generation and more ago are now the stock 
subjects of educational argument ; and confident advocacy, having 
reached a large measure of achievement, has itself become the 
criticized. Mr. Hendricks’ study is therefore chiefly valuable as an 
historical note, recording as it does the impact of the new pro- 
fessional historiography of American universities upon the work of 
the schools. But, although Robinson carried over into his new 
activities the insistence upon recourse to original authorities which 
he had learnt in Germany, the impact, it is to be observed, was not 
that of the first and peculiarly German phase of American profes 
sional historiography, with its concentration upon politics and its 
faith in the definitive narrative, but of the second, of which F, J, 
Turner was the pioneer, with its wider range of interests, its 
selectivity, and its search therefore for criteria upon which judgments 
of what is valuable can be based. H. H. B, 


NOTICES OF TEXT BOOKS 


Norman and Angevin. By E. K. Mituiken. London: Harrap, 
1946. 168 pp. (illus.). 3s. 6d. 


This book is intended for children over the age of eleven. The 
subject matter is divided into two distinct parts : social history and 
political history from 1066-1400. Part I contains six aspects of 
medieval social life and this forms the most valuable part of the 
book. Scenes for dramatization in the classroom, suggestions for 
handwork, hints on visits to places of historical interest, and notes 
for teachers will be useful to new entrants to the profession. There 
are good charts, clear diagrams and more illustrations than one 
usually finds in a school text book. Throughout the text illustrative 
poems and quotations such as part of the rule of St. Benedict and 
the Sermon on the Mount from Wycliffe’s Bible are used to advan- 
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tage, while each chapter ends with a series of quickfire questions 
pased on the text, and with exercises for written preparation 
that are either imaginative or mere copying of charts. The author 
has fulfilled her declared intention of helping the teachers too 
thoroughly to please the enterprising ones. Part II compresses the 
itical history of the period into 77 pages which contain five maps. 
Inthe author’s words, the creative aspect of men’s works is stressed, 
but this avowed aim has led to many categorical statements that 
one were no longer to be found in school books. Such 
statements as that William the Conqueror introduced the feudal 
into England, the Curia Regis was formed by Henry I, 
Simon de Montfort was free to call the first English Parliament, 
and Magna Carta completely ignored the welfare of the villeins, 
would create impressions that would be difficult to eradicate at a 
later age. The author's desire to make everything clear cut creates 
toomany pitfalls for the non-specialist to use her book with safety. 
It is disappointing too that children should still read that John 
“ gi " Magna Carta and that Anselm, one of the greatest 
scholars of his age, should only be designated in his own words as 
asilly sheep. The constant use of brackets throughout the book, 
“concave (curved like the inside of a circle) ’’, is irritating and 
leaves little opportunity for curiosity on the- part of the child. 
M. RoTHWELL. 


Modern History. By CuEsTeER W. New and RecIna.p G. TROTTER. 
Toronto : Clarke, Irwin & Co.; London : Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 1946. xii + 532 pp. (illus.). 8s. 6d, 

This book is an exasperating mixture of excellences and defects. 
One of the excellences is a refreshingly unconventional balance—as 
much space given to the last century as to the previous three and 
ahalf; and much more than usual to such subjects as the develop- 
ment of joint-stock and insurance, and of the steel industry and 
its social repercussions. There are sections on the history of pure 
and applied science ; the domestic achievements of Napoleon are 
not neglected ; and scrupulous justice is done to the Catholic side 
of the Reformation. Yet the proportions seem to be sometimes 
quite capricious. For instance, the Thirty Years War is dismissed 
in six lines, whereas Kay’s flying shuttle gets more than thirty. 
Kay is followed by a very hackneyed list of eighteenth century 
inventors—yet the treatment of the Industrial Revolution in the 
mneteenth century is most satisfactorily original. To cover the 
whole of modern history in 500 pages has demanded rigorous 
compression, and it is done skilfully. But the resultant style would 
repel any English form below a sixth, whereas the exercises at the 
end of each chapter seem designed (but not always) for much 

ger children. The publishing is as uneven as the authorship. 
ver chose the illustrations resolved very wisely to break new 
ground, and included stimulating diagrams and contemporary 
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caricatures (but even a Canadian author should have known better 
than to attribute Bairnsfather’s Old Bill to Punch instead of to the 
Bystander). On the other hand there are too many examples of the 
unrealities of the “ historical ’’ schools of painting, and portraits 
which often convey no message—some of them, indeed (e.g. pages 
110 and 195) printed from blocks so worn as to be almost unde 
cipherable. There are a number of good maps, some with a centri 

chastening for Europeans to contemplate. In some, however, the 
shading blurs the lettering, and in a few the key is either inadequate 
or misleading. The binding is well-designed and strong, as befits 
a school book. But the lay-out of the page is uninspiring, and there 
is too much evidence (e.g., pp. 195, 262) of very slovenly printing 
indeed. The book-lists (sub-divided for teachers and children 
separately) are very comprehensive, though many of the books 
recommended are really too difficult for any but advanced work in 
English schools. E. H. Dance. 


Great Britain, 1485-1714. By O.J.G.WeEtcH. The Ashley Histories, 
London : Hollis and Carter. 1947. xiv + 290 pp. (illus.). 6s, 


History of Britain in Modern Times, 1688-1939. By CuRIsTopHer 
Hous. The Ashley Histories, London: Hollis and Carter. 
1946. xiv + 326 pp. 6s. 


These are the second and third volumes in a new series of text- 
books for school certificate and higher certificate forms. Although it 
is not stated specifically, the series seems intended to meet the needs 
of Catholic schools, but the Catholic point of view is seldom obtruded. 
It is noticeable, however, that while Mr. Welch devotes considerable 
space to Campion’s mission, there is no reference to Parsons having 
accompanied him to England. On such subjects as the breach with 
Rome and the policy of James II the author is perhaps provokingly 
fair, and the most bigoted protestant would rarely find himself in dan- 
ger of losing his equanimity. Mr. Welch provides a clear and thought- 
ful narrative which can be read intelligently and with enjoyment. He 
has a sense of continuity and his prose is clear and dignified ; there 
is none of that scrappiness which is too often associated with text- 
books. On the naval and military side, so often badly treated, he 
is definitely above the average. There are, of course, errors in his 
book, and the results of recent (and sometimes not so recent) 
research are not always assimilated. His account of the 1487 act 
(p. 7) makes a valiant but not altogether successful effort to 
summarize the controversy about the relationship of this measure 
with the Star Chamber. A “ common error ”’ about the New Model 
Army is repeated on p. 161. Why should Marlborough be called 
Churchill at the beginning of the 1702 campaing (p. 255) when he 
was then Earl of Marlborough? But criticisms of this kind pale 
into insignificance beside the general merit of the narrative. Here 
is a book which ought to make the schoolboy think about what he 
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is . There are some intelligent maps and a few interesting 
iflustrations. In addition, Mr. Welch has added some questions, 
most of which are out of the stockpot, although there are a few 
novelties; I particularly enjoyed his invitation to discuss the 
tion, ‘“‘ Every inch a king, Henry VIII never attained to the 
stature of a gentleman.” 
Mr. Hollis has been less successful than his colleague in producing 
a satisfactory book. He tends to jump hurriedly from one topic 
to another and he leaves in the reader’s mind no sense of pattern or 
ordered development. His canvas was bound to be crowded, but 
he has made it even more so by dragging in matter which might well 
have been left out, such as, for example the account of American 
affairs after 1783. The result is that his book does not seem big 
enough for the subject and one has a feeling that there is a certain 
lack of proportion in the space devoted to many of the topics. An 
has been made to incorporate the results of recent work on 
eighteenth century politics, but there is still too much about the 
struggles of clearly defined Whig and Tory parties at the end of the 
seventeenth century and in the eighteenth century. It is a pity 
that the book should wear a rather disjointed look, for the author’s 
opinions are often robustly expressed, and refreshing. The lack of 
scale, however, means that a figure like Disraeli, one that we would 
have thought would have made a special appeal to the author, 
hardly emerges from obscurity. Some of the earlier irrelevancies, 
sich as the inaccurate sketch of the eighteenth century army, 
(pp. 11-12) might have been spared, and a little more care in plan- 
ning the nineteenth century chapters would have saved space for 
what the author can do best, the brief characterization of important 
historical figures. S. H. F. Jounston. 


ee in Modern Times. By WarrEN O. AULT. Boston: 
.C. Heath; London: Harrap. 1947. xviii+859pp. 2!1s. 


History of Europe, 1815-1939. By Joun Mackintosx. London: 
Blackie. 1946. x + 430 pp. 7s. 


Outlines of European History, 1789-1939. By G.B.Smrra. London : 
Arnold. 1946, (fifth edition). 406 pp. 5s. 


‘Mr. Ault’s bulky volume traces the history of Europe from the 
fise of national monarchies to the establishment of the United 
Nations Organization. The survey is divided into five broad 
sections : the Emergence of Modern Europe; Religious Wars and 
National Readjustments ; the Old Régime at its Height, 1660- 
1789; Liberalism and Nationalism, 1775-1871; Democracy, 
Industrialization and Internationalism, and each section is prefaced 
bya brief survey of the main currents in the period under discussion. 
Economic and cultural developments receive careful treatment and 
the author is always ready to pause in the course of his narrative 
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to explain geographical or racial factors underlying questions of 
politics and of territory. Good care is also taken never to let the 
student’s interest flag by frequent resort to curious details and 
picturesque quotations, the use of many Americanisms and eyep 
occasional touches of flippancy. The comprehensiveness of. Mr 
Ault’s survey results in few important omissions. His chapter on 
the rise of Russia does need, however, some treatment of the 
evolution of the state under Ivan III and Ivan IV and of the 
significance of the Times of Trouble in order to show how Peter the 
Great developed ideas and practices that were already in existence, 
The treatment of the Eastern Question in the nineteenth century 
also calls for some discussion of the two crises in the 1830's brought 
about by the activities of Mehemet Ali, and some corrections are 
needed : the first stage of the Greek revolt was the abortive rising 
led by Prince Alexander Ypsilanti in the two Danubian principalities, 
not the rising in the Morea in 1821; the view that Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe was ‘steadily on the side of war’’ (p. 476) needs 
modification in view of the studies of the late Professor Temperley; 
the attack on the Crimea was not merely a ‘‘ somewhat un 
diversion ’’ (p. 477) but-was made inevitable after Austria’s 
tion of the Danubian principalities ; Gladstone did not call for the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe (p. 481) but only from Bulgaria, 
as Professor Medlicott has pointed out. in this journal (History; 
July, 1928, pp. 136-7).. The text is liberally furnished with clear 
and illustrations. Genealogical tables of the chief royal houses 
of Europe are appended and there is a substantial and up-to-date 
guide for further reading which is, incidentally, marred by some 
small misprints. The volume provides an attractive and interesting 
text-book for university students. A few minor points need 
adjustment : the author is not clear about either the nature or the 
incidence of the vingtidmes (p. 211); Robert Owen was bom in 
Newtown in Montgomeryshire not in South Wales (p. 391) ; Philippe 
not Henri Pétain (p. 756) ; while a further edition will enable revision 
of the statement that “‘the manner of Hitler’s death is as yet 
unknown ”’ (p. 798) as we now have Mr. H. R. Trevor-Roper’s recent 
careful study of his last days. 

Mr. Mackintosh has provided a compact and competent introduc- 
tion to students embarking on a study of Europe since 1815. He 
has divided his text-book into two parts: the first, consisting of 
sixteen chapters, traces the story to 1914; the second, containing 
eight chapters, from 1914 to 1939. The narrative is halted at 
three points to give a general outline of the preceding chapters: 
in 1870, 1914 and 1939. In spite of the limitations imposed by size, 
the author has not neglected to make a brief survey of the minor 
states of Europe during the period and the value of the book is 
enhanced by effective and frequent references to and quotations from 
original sources. Mr. Mackintosh has clearly kept abreast of recent 
studies, writes well and pleasantly and his little book may be 
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recommended. The appendices contain a handy list 

of European rulers to 1939, a list of books for further reading and a 

ful glossary of terms which are only too frequently bandied 
about without realization of their precise meaning. 


Mr. G. B. Smith’s book is the fifth edition of a work that first 
in 1916, previous editions of which have been reviewed in 
thisjournal.t The story has now been brought down to the outbreak 
of the Second World War. The chapter on Revolutionary France 
from 1789 to 1795 needs revision at several points. Even allowing 
for the difficulty of writing a chapter on these crowded years in 
sixteen pages, a definition of the Committee of Public Safety as 
consisting of “‘ self-appointed dictators in Paris . . . who met to 
discuss their plans in an informal debating society—the Jacobin 
Club” (p. 21) or a summary description of Danton as a man of 
“conspicuous honesty ’’ (p. 19), are too naive and misleading, while 
some attempt, brief though it may be, should be made to explain 
the Terror as more than a mere ‘‘ madness"’. The following mis- 
statements need correction : the Holy Roman Empire was formally 
dissolved in 1806 not in 1805; political influence after 1815 was 
wielded by the Quadruple Alliance of 1815 and the Quintuple 
Alliance of 1818 and not by the Holy Alliance; the Congress of 
Berlin met in 1878 not in 1879 as suggested on p. 253; Japanese 
forces in Manchuria were set in motion in 1931 after the Mukden 
“Incident ” and not as a result of the murder of Capt. Nakamura 
(as suggested on p. 375), which had taken place nearly three months 
previously. ALun DAVIEs. 


B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools, 1948-9. School Broadcasting Council 
for the United Kingdom. 1948. 32 pp. 


It is good work of the school broadcasting council to have 

ished its programme for next session as early as June. With it 
comes a booklet describing the new set-up of the council, and 
enumerating its personnel, which is admirably representative of the 
schools of the country and other educational bodies, such as training 
colleges. History is well served in the programmes, both directly 
and indirectly. Thus the second term’s work in the citizenship 
series consists of lessons on great citizens, defined as “a series of 
imaginary interviews with people who in their time worked to make 
the world a better place than they found it”. It is probably 
typical of this age that no religious or moral reformers are included 
in the series, and the good works described are generally improve- 
ments in material conditions. ‘‘ How Things Began” remains a 
favourite, and its teaching device of an observer of the past is now 
well tried. ‘‘ Stories from World History’ for the ten-year-olds 
tells stories taken from the lands round the Mediterranean and 


1 The 1st edition was reviewed in History, October, 1916, p. 181; the 3rd 
in History, January, 1929, p. 360. 
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Mesopotamia, and is divided into three terms’ work “ featuring” 
the Jews, the Greeks and the Romans. History I for the eleven 
and twelves begins with the twelfth century. It seems a pity that 
one or two talks were not chosen from the Saxon and Norman 
periods, so that the gap between ancient and mediaeval history was 
bridged for any who might need it. History II has as its headings 
“ Moving Things, Making Things, and Growing Things’”’, and js 
evidently designed to introduce children to the conditions of the 
modern world and to shew how they arose. There is a series of 
stories from Scottish history for the ten-year-olds, while Scottish 
Heritage I and II is for older age groups. Until the detailed pr. 
grammes together with the pamphlets are published it is impossible 
to say more about what appears to be a very attractive series of 
broadcast lessons. Dina Portway Dorsox, 


Material for Visual Education. By B. M. B. HARRIs. Daily Mail 
School Aid Series. London. 1947. 96 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This well-arranged mass of information, listing the sources from 
which material for visual education can be obtained, is almost 
terrifying. Producers of lantern slides, of film-strips, of sound 
films, of silent films, publishers, museums, societies, learned and 
other, government agencies, vie with each other in offering their 
attractive, if not seductive, visual material. History of course is 
only one of the subjects catered for. But the teacher of history, 
who should find the book of great value, may well be stunned by 
the abundance spread before him. Now that the local education 
authorities are increasingly ready to provide the necessary apparatus, 
none of these aids' in the near future should be beyond his reach. 
The position is not the same as in 1930, when the illustrations 
committee of the Historical Association published their pamphlet 
on the same subject. During the war the fighting services found 
visual aids most useful in training. The impression now seems'to 
be widespread that their methods should be transplanted to normal 
education. But not every history teacher will be convinced that 
his special aims can best be reached by constant recourse to the 
picture, the wall chart, or the films. In an appendix Mr. G. P. 
Meredith sketches out the research undertaken during the last few 
years by the Visual Education Centre at Exeter. His analysis of 
the process of learning is illuminating, even though his vocabulary 
includes “‘ Epistemics ”’ and ‘‘Semagraphics ”. The bibliographyis 
also valuable, though no dates are given of the various publications 
mentioned. 

G. T. HANKIN. 
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REPRINTS AND REVISED EDITIONS 


A Concise History of the Indian People. By H. G. RAwLinson. 
London ; Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1946 (revised 
edition). xiv + 429 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s simply written, plentifully illustrated 
outline of India’s past stands to-day, as it did on its first publication 
in 1938, as one of the best and most enjoyable textbooks for students 

ing for the matriculation examination of the Indian univer- 
sities, The general reader and the senior pupil at school in Britain 
will enjoy it, too. 


Rome, By W. WaRDE FowLer. (Home University Library, No. 
42), Oxford University Press, 1947. Second edition, revised 
by M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 168 pp. 5s. 


Dr. Charlesworth has restricted alterations to statements of fact 
needing modification in the light of newer knowledge, and to topical 
allusions now out of date. The pages on Roman Britain are 
virtually new, and some English books of non-technical character, 
published since the first edition appeared in 1912, have been added 
to the bibliography. 


Survey of Russian History. By B. H. Sumner. Duckworth, 
London, 1948. Second edition, revised. 506 pp. (illus., maps). 
18s. 

The author has made some corrections and minor alterations, with 

a few additions, but with no essential changes in the text. A new 

appendix of 40 pp., containing full reference notes to Russian and 

other sources, both for specific points and for general topics, has 
been added to the “‘ Note on Books ”’ which appeared in the first 

edition (1944), 


The Exploration of the Pacific. By J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. (The 
Pioneer Histories). Black, London, 1948. Second edition, 
revised, xv + 411 pp. (illus., maps). 21s. 

A number of corrections has been incorporated, and the biblio- 

graphy revised and added to. (First edition, 1934). 


Fox, By CHRISTOPHER HopuHovuse, Constable and John Murray, 
London, 1947, Second edition, with a biographical introduc- 
tion by HARotp NicHorson. xxiv + 272 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The first edition of this book, which appeared in 1934, is here 
reprinted with an introduction of 13 pp., in which Mr. Nicholson 
gives a brief and vivid sketch of the author’s life and personality, 
and indicates the points at which later published work would have 
caused, Hobhouse to alter the book had he lived. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


Hussey, Russet. C., Historical Geology : the Geologic History yf 
North America (2nd edition), McGraw Hill, New York and London 
1947, 19s.; IcpEMIR, ULuG (edit.), In Memoriam Halil Edhem, 
vol. i. (Turk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlarindan, vii Seri, No. 5), Turkish 
Historical Society’s Press, Ankara, 1947—a collection of 24 pers 
by Turkish, British, French, German and American archaeologi 
and historians, on Anatolian history from earliest prehistoric times 
to the 13th century, with a paper by Halil Edhem on Seljukian 
history, and a bibliography of his writings ; Ozcuc, Tamsin, 0x 
Tarih'Te Anadolu’Da Oli Gimme Adetleri, Turkish Historical 
Society’s Press, Ankara, 1948, 700 frs.—prehistoric Anatolian 
archaeology ; TURNER, Eric G., A Ptolemaic Vineyard Leaye, 
Manchester University Press and John Rylands Library, 1948, 2s, 
SHERLOCK, R. B., The Syntax of the Nominal Forms of the Verb, 
exclusive of the Participle, in St. Hilary (Patristic Studtes, vol. \xxvi), 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C., 1947, 
$4.00; Historical Records of Nottingham Corporation, Ceatral 
Library, Nottingham, “1948—an admirably illustrated and succinet 
account, written by the City Librarian, Mr. D. Gray, of an exhibition 
of historical documents held at the Guildhall, Nottingham, in April, 
1948; Temir, AHMET, Manghol-un Niuca Tobca’an (Yuan-Ch'a 
Pi-Shi), Mogollarin Gizli Tarihi (Yazilisi: 1240), I. Tercwme, 
Turkish Historical Society’s Press, Ankara, 600 Ars.)—13th century 
Mongol invasions ; MONAGHAN, FRANK, Heritage of Freedom: The 
History and Significance of the Basic Documents of American Liberty, 
Princetown University Press (Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
London), 1948, 20s.; James, Marquis, The Cherokee Strip: A Tale 
of an Oklahoma Boyhood, Phoenix House, 1947, 12s. 6d.—a vivid 
account of the opening-up of the Oklahoma prairies, written in auto- 
biographical form; ARMYTAGE, W.H.G., Francis Richard John Sand- 
ford, First Baron Sandford, 1824-1894, Manchester University Press 
and John Rylands Library, 1948, 1s. ; SuRvVEY COMMITTEE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH-WEST, EXETER, Devon and 
Cornwall, a Preliminary Survey, Wheaton, Exeter, 1947—an 
elaborately detailed and admirably produced regional survey, 
profusely illustrated with isotype and other diagrams, maps, and 
statistical tables, of present economic and social conditions; 
CaRLE, Donatp pk, British Time, Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
London, 1947, 15s.—an account of the principal methods of ascer- 
taining time and the story of the development of these methods to 
the present day; Jones, Goronwy J., The Veto Controversy, 
privately published, Bridgend, 1948, 1s. 6d.; Snrexs, Sir DRvM- 
MOND, The Colonies, Today and Tomorrow (British Commonwealth 
Affairs, No. 1), Royal Empire Society, Longmans, London, 1947, 1s.; 
Fatts, Cyrit, The Question of Defence (British C 
Affairs, No. 2), Royal Empire Society, Longmans, London, 1947, 1s.; 
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Ixtso MSS. Commission, Catalogue of Publications issued and in 

ation, 1928-45, Dublin, 1946; Annual Report for 1947 of the 
Imperial Institute, London, 1948; Annual Reports of the Deputy 
Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint for the years 1939-1944, 
HMS.O., London, 1948, 3s. 6d. 


NOTICES OF HISTORICAL FILMS 


The beginnings of History. A Film made by the Crown Film Unit. 


Such aids to teaching as broadcasting and films depend for their 
yalue upon being able to do something that the teacher cannot 
easily do for him or herself. Judged by this criterion, this 
film succeeds in only a few places if the audience is a class in school 
to whom the subject is relatively unknown. To instructed students 
it might prove to be very stimulating. It is now divided into 
ihree parts for school use, “ Before metal’, ‘‘the Bronze Age” 
and “the Early Iron Age’’. There is a miscellaneous introduction 
which is unnecessary and distracting, though pleasing in itself ; 
and when that is over the Stone Age is very very, stony. Caves 
look much alike in photographs, and it was only a small proportion 
of the peoples of the Palaeolithic Age who actually lived in them. 
It is true that other dwellings have not survived, but objects such 
as necklaces of shells and teeth, tally scratches on a bone, the stone 
on which needles were ground, would make the peoples seem more 
teal than so many rocks. Very few cave paintings are shewn, but 
those that include hunters might make the fact that it was a hunting 
civilization apparent, while the carved ivory head from Brassempouy 
and even the skeletons trimmed with shells from the Grotte des 
Enfants would give the children some idea of the people themselves. 
There is only a brief panorama of the Pleistocene fauna, and re- 
constructions of some of the animals, and even real bison, musk 
oxen, seals and perhaps rhinos and hippos would be a help in making 
the pictures come alive. The film improves as it gets nearer to 
modern times. The Skara Brae scenes are attractive and photo- 
graphs of the village would be hard to come by in any number. It 
is difficult to get the right scale for the barrows, and here again 
animals might have been introduced, as they are with great success 
at the Little Woodbury homestead. Once more there is a lot of 
stone, and a cremation being unearthed with cinerary urns would 
be a change, while it is as important to shew the manufacture of 
pottery as the casting of bronze implements, and hafted specimens 
are More convincing than a row of spear and axe heads—straight 
from museum showcases. 


The third part of the film is the best, especially the farm scene at 
Little Woodbury, but we are left wondering if the policy of ex- 
cluding human beings is really right for school work. Many teachers 
think that it is not. There are archaeological objections to 
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representing people, but after all, the Scandinavian museums 
plenty of actual Bronze Age clothes, there is later armour.) 
enough skulls to define the appropriate physical types, so 7 
one day something of the kind might be attempted. _ It is impg 
that the names of all sites shewn should be given. A successig 
megaliths loses all reality if they are anonymous, but the au 
delights in recognizing local sites. 


This film is an excellent venture, and a pleasure to see, bat 
their shewing can be interrupted with frequency and. ease) 
teaching value of such pictures for schools will be very limite 
subjects as extensive as this. D. Pp 
A Film on Church History: Church of England Films’ Council} 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. e 


The Church of England Films Council, in co-operation 3 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, showed on 9 Feb 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, their first a 
teaching film The coming of the Light. It deals with the gro 
Christianity in England, largely by means of animated m aps | 
diagrams, interspersed with pictures of churches and cathedrals 
their present state—a somewhat dangerous device from the sta 
point of historical accuracy. The photography is excellent and 
commentary simple and clear. The method adopted is to show 
a map the centres of the missionary movements and the growl 
the area influenced by each. The Synod of Whitby. even 
brings unification. Thus a mass of information is placed beni 
audience in the course of some ten minutes. 3 


No normal class of boys or girls could remember all the facts 
presented. But they should gain an impression that could hang 
be gained in any other way, certainly not by film-strip or lect 
The film gives the feeling of movement both in time and spat 
Taken with a class aged, for example, about fourteen, in the “folk 
up ”’ only one or two dates and three or four names might be 
recalling. But a general discussion might ensue on “‘ Which of 
following has the best historical claim to be the seat of the F 
of England, Bangor, London, ‘Dorchester, York, or Canterbu yl 
For those making a serious study of church history the film wot 
serve as an admirable introduction. Its use as a supplement? 
definite religious instruction is a matter beyond the scope bt 
review. Future productions in the series may well be of § 
interest to the historian and the history teacher as well as tol 
churchman. G. T. CIN, 
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